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Art.  1.  Sarrative  of  a  Journey  in  Egwyt  and  ihc  Country  beyond 
the  Cataracts.  By  Thomas  Legh,  iCsq.  M.  I*.  4to.  pp.  15t. 
Price  11.  Is.  Murray.  1816. 

Mr.  L('gli  is  one  of  the  many  gcntloinen  >v)iom  HoiiaparUs 
hv  intertlieting  tlitMii  iiliat  used  to  he  culled  the  lirand 
Tour,  sent  on  excursions  to  the  East.  Having  first  run  the 
course  through  Hreeca  and  Albania,  ‘  he  was  induced  hy  the 
<  continuance  of  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  countries  in  the  l^e- 
*  viDt,  to  direct  his  steps  to  the  shores  of  Egypt,'  accompanied 
tliroughuut  the  adventure,  with  his  friend  Mr.  Hiiielt.  The 
point  at  which  they  parted  from  Ghh^cc,  was  /ante  ;  where  they 
hapjHMied  to  l>e  just  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  there  of  the  ‘  cele- 
‘brated  Frieze  which  had  recently  been  discovered  in  the  TtMn- 
*  pie  of  Apollo  at  Phigalia.'  A  curious  accxiunt  is  given  of  the 
negotiation,  respecting  these  sculptures,  with  Veli  Pasha,  the 
Commander  of  tlie  Fuithfufs  Albanian  representative  tyrant  of 
the  Morea,  who,  previously  to  the  disinterment  of  the  mar¬ 
bles,  had  )>eren)ptorily  stipulated  with  the  excavators,  for  one 
half  of  whatever,  of  value,  they  should  discover.  Rut,  luckily, 
being  recalled  from  his  government  at  the  critical  moment,  he 
WM  willing  to  accept  a  sum  of  money  for  his  share  ;  and  thus 
the  gay  train  of  beautiful  forms  mainUdned  their  ancient  union, 
Mid  came  away  entire. 

In  December,  181*2,  the  traveller  reached  Alexandria,  of 
which,  and  of  Rosetta,  with  the  vicinity,  lie  is  very  pro|>erly 
brief  in  the  description,  in  consideraiioii  of  the  fainiliarknow- 
Mge  of  late  years  acquired  of  these  places.  The  pride  which 
be  felt,  as  an  Englishman,  at  sight  of  the  memorials  of  the 
freat  aclneyements  there,  was  turned  into  mortitication  at  the 
^embrance  of  the  disasters  of  our  second  Egyptian  expedi- 
IWHi,  in  1805,  of  which  he  relates  some  of  the  circumstances; 
ptrticularly  that  the  successful  and  destructive  attack  at  RosetU, 
^  begun  u{>on  the  Engiish  troops  actually  hy  a  single  Turk, 
by  firing  from  a  bouse  and  killing  more  than  twelve 
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men  licforc  he  could  Ik*  dislo<lpe<l,  stimulated  the  governor  to 
the  desperate  effort  which  prevailed. 

Mr.  L.  avows  from  the  first,  that  he  should  deem  it  utterif 
superfluous  to  attempt  another  description  of  the  majestic  anti¬ 
quities  of  Eirypt,  after  what  has  been  done  by  Denoti,  HaioU- 
ton,  and,  above  all,  in  tbe  magnificent  Dencrtpiion  di 
I'Kgypltt  *.  Accordingly,  he  has  ins4'rted  but  very  slight  I 
passing  notices  of  those  grand  objects.  Tbe  rapid  narration  of 
the  voyage  to  the  cataracts,  is  meant  for  little  more  than  to 
intitMluce  the  reader  to  the  less  frequented  region,  beyond 
Essouan. 

Alexandria,  it  should  seem,  is  not  ill  calculated  for  a  charac¬ 
teristic  entrance  to  a  scene  of  ruins  and  desolation. 

*  The  present  walls  of  Alexandria,  which  were  raised  in  the  ihir. 
teenth  century  by  the  Saracens,  are  in  some  places  forty  feet  higi, 
and  are  flanked  by  one  hundred  towers  ;  they  inclose  a  circuit  of 
nearly  five  miles,  now  for  the  most  part  a  deserted  space,  covered 
with  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  strewed  over  with  the  fragments  of 
ancient  buildings.  Immediately  around,  the  country  is  a  desert, 
and  produces  absolutely  nothing/ 

A  similar  account  to  that  of  other  travellers,  is  given'  of  the 
dreadful  surf  on  tbe  bars  of  tbe  Nile,  at  both  tbe  Rosetta  tad 
Damietta  outlets.  Of  tbe  seven  mouths  by  which  the  river  for* 
roerly  discbargeil  itself  into  the  Metliterranean,'  these  are  the 
only  ones  that  are  now  iiHvigabIc.  ‘The  others,  from  negfoH, 

•  or  the  gradual  accumulation  of  detritun  annually '  deposited  tt 
‘  the  Delta,  having  been  gradually  filled  up’,  arc  with  difficuH) 

‘  to  be  traced.*  The  colour  of  this  deiftea  '  stream’,  at  no  tmie 
quite  clear,  is  described  as  ‘  a  dirty  red  during  the  inundaticM, 

*  whkh  begins  to  take  place  about  the  end  of  June,  oontinuirHf 
‘  ia  rise  till  the  latter  end  of  September,*  from  which  period*  to  th^ 

‘  following  solstice  it  is  gradually’falliiig.* 

During  the  voyage  to  Cairo,  the  travellers  were  most  forriWj 
struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  prodigious  fertility  of  thf 
country  and  the  wretched  appearance  of  the  inhabitants.  Thr 
great  mass  of  the  population  of  Egypt  is  stated  to  consist  of 
Arabs,  with  whom  are  intermingled  Copts,*  and  Albalkilo 
•oldiers. 

At  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  Cairo,  Egypt  was  in  a  state  of 
greater  tnmq\iiUity  than  it  had  enjoyed ‘for  maOy  years,  owiSf 
to  the  vigorous  administration  of  Mahomed  Ali,  the  present 
Fasha,  whose  talents  and  enterprise,’ sustained  by  the  ferociotti 

•  Of  which  acarccly  two  thmU  are  as  yet  published.  The  whob 
work  will  cott,  (even  the  common  paper  copies.)  in  London,  verf 
coniidc^ly  more  than  two  hundred  pounds.  The  plates  will  be  b^ 
tween  eight  and  nine  hundred. 
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Tilour  of  tlie  Albanian  troops,  have  rendereil  liiin  in  effect  the 
M>ven;iirn  of  E^ypt.  All  the  Maineluki^  he  has  driven  nway  far 
hevond  Ei»souan  ;  while  he  has  been  a  sin^nal  benefactor  to  the 
(ffand  Turk,  and  the  Prophet,  by  expcllinif  the  Waliaboes  from 
the  ‘  boly  land’  of  the  Moslems,  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Hod 
Set.  do  not  know*  whether  he  took  any  additional  self- 
e^titnation  for  talent,  in  consequence  of  having  made  and  cxe- 
fulisl  with  certain  servants  of  the  British  p^overnment,  a  lar^e 
contract  for  corn,  on  such  terms  and  under  sucli  circumstances, 
that,  says  our  Author,  ‘  certainly  no  contract  could  have  heon 
*  made  more  clisadvantaj^eons  to  the  British  government.’  He 
U  laudably  minute  in  stating;  the  particulars  of  this  affair,  of 
some  of  the  disi^raecfnl  circumstances  of  which  lie  was  an  indii^- 
nant  witness, — disgraceful,  w'c  do  not  mean  to  the  knowing  and 
ininrtiial  Mahoiuedaii. 

The  Pasbtt’s  permission  and  firman  were  obtained  for  the 
pissajje  up  the  Nile,  in  which  the  Englishmen  were  accompa- 
nirfl  by  Mr.  Burlhow,  an  American,  whose  long  residence  in  the 
country  (pr.dified  liiin  to  act  as  interpreter. — The  portico, 
Miich  alone  remains,  of  the  temple  of  llermopolis,  was,  after  the 
Pyramitls  and  Spliinx,  the  first  grand  monument  which  they 
inspected  of  tlie  most  ancient  Egy  pt.  In  descrihing  this  most 
picturestpie  group  of  coluniiis,  Mr.  L.  takes  occasion  to  <|ualify 
hiNjust  praise  of  the  celebrated  artist  Denon,  by  the  notice  of  a 
cireuniMance  which  is  proper  to  be  nitoitioned  as  an  instance  of 
tliil  temerity  which,  we  understand,  is  too  characteristic  of 
thf  Prciicli  draughtsmen  in  general. 

*  The  views  given  by  Denon  of  Egyptian  nionuuicnU  are,  in  gone- 
ril,  highly  creditable  to  the  talents  and  zeal  of  that  traveller;  but 
hU  ileline.ition  of  llermopolis  bespeaks  the  ha^te  with  which  hg  tra¬ 
velled,  and  the  rapid  glimpse  w  ith  w'hicli  he  w*us  sometimes  obliged  to 
content  himself:  for  the  w  inged  globe  he  luu  represented  uu  the 
frieie,  docs  not  exist  in  llie  original.'  p.  liO, 

.\n(l  as  if  it  were  not  enough  to  hazard,  in  pcrftT.t  ignorance, 
’the  introduction  of  the  emhleni  at  all,  it  is  introduced  double. 
Major  Jfayes’s  sketch,  being  actually  and  faithfully  drawn  on 
Ibe  S|)o(,  shews  no  such  emblem  ;  it  exhibits,  besides,  a 
®usli  more  irregular  and  abraded  surface  of  the  columns. 

At  Menshieh,  a  little  to  the  north  of  ThelH»s,  occurred  the 
only  outrage  which  the  travellers  have  to  revenge  on  the  land  of 
^Vhile  they  were  smoking  their  pipes,  on  the  outside  of 
Iheir  ciuigin,  an  AIhuninn  soldier  who  was  passing  up  the 
*i^rr,  dirwied  his  musket  towards  the  boat,  and  fired  with  an 
^  so  accurate,  that  the  ball  passed  close  to  Mr.  Legh’s 
went  through  the  dragoman’s  hat,  and  touched  Mr. 
[belt’s  arm.  An  application  to  a  Turkish  commandant  obtain^ 
^  no  redress :  he  was  very  likely  tempted  to  wonder  and  to 
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murmur  at  that  malice  of  fate  by  which  the  intuleU  had  ben 
prcficrved. 

At  F4!»Houan,  they  admired  the  wild  and  mat^nilicent  aspert 
of  the  ^raiid  clianm  of  the  Nile  throui^h  the  rocky  niouauii 
ruli;e  which  forms  the  barrier  helweeii  and  Nubia.  And 

here  they  had  to  dt^liherate  whether  they  should  venture  lai 
further,  since  the  Fasha\  iirman  nut  only  cuuhl  not  protect 
them  beyond  this  acknowled^t'd  limit  of  his  dominion,  but  ei. 
presslv  forbade  them  to  exceed  it.  Besides,  the  reports  collect* 
ed  by  the  French,  resptvlinir  the  people  on  these  upper  re^oito 
of  the  Nile,  were  to  the  ellect  of  re|)resentin4(  them  as  nuat 
jealously  unfriendly  to  straiiijers.  Nevertheless,  their  re|>eatrti 
impiisitive  conversations  with  the  dirty  Arab  Shekh  of  Fissouaa, 
ctermiiied  them  to  the  adventure,  in  which  he  promised tlu: 
Ills  son  should  accompany  tluMU  ;  ami  after  a  few  days.spcit 
chietly  in  admiriiii;  the  beauty  of  the  island  of  Filephantine,iO(! 
the  crowded  mai^niticence  of  (he  temples  on  that  of  Fhilse,  o( 
which  the  inhabitants  appeared  much  more  savage  than  m 
Arabs  they  ha<l  yet  met  with,  tlu*y  n^nmed  their  navi«;atioii  w- 
ward  the  south,  in  a  smaller  boat,  leavin«;  their  ^wiss  servant  ii 
ehart^e  of  their  bas^y^a;;**,  at  what  are  called  the  (^ataract8,  b) 
which  imposini;  denomination  they  are  in  danger  of  hein^  made 
nomewhat  riiliculous. 

‘  We  were  at  the  Cataracts,*  says  Mr.  L.  ‘at  the  time  of  year,  wb« 
the  fall  is  the  greatest,  and  certainly  \vitne«»sed  nothing  which  wir- 
rants  the  glowing  colours  in  which  they  have  been  so  often  do- 
cribed.  Perhaps  a  tolerably  correct  idea  will  he  formed  of  thercti 
appearance  of  these  falls,  by  the  mention  of  the  ftict,  that  the  boii 
of  the  neighbouring  huts  would  at  any  time,  for  the  reward  of  a  para, 
dive  into  the  most  rapid  cascade,  wlicn,  after  disappearing  for  a  few 
Seconds,  their  heads  were  again  seen  above  the  water,  at  the  distinct 
of  forty  or  fifty  yards  below.  They  were  in  the  constant  habit  cf 
diving  also  for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish.*  p.  53. 

Though  very  considerable  anxiety  necessarily  attended  tlieenter- 
prise,  the  travellers  liad  snfticicnlly  ascertained  tl»at  some  of  thechief 
causes  which  had  in  former  times  rendered  sucli  a  progress  up 
the  Nile  into  Nnhia  tlifticult  and  hazardous,  and  sometimes  quilf 
impracticable,  (as  in  the  case  of  Air.  Browne,)  had  been  removed. 
T  he  country  was  no  longer  in  a  distiirhcd  slate,  the  ManQeluk^ 
had  retired  far  to  the  south,  and  the  Barabras,  (the  peopisof 
Nubia,)  tliongli  they  did  not  acknowledge  any  sid)jection  tolW 
r»sbn,  were  at  p4*ace  with  the  government  of  Egypt.  Thcdf- 
sire  to  be  at  peace  with  so  rigorous  a  neighbour,  bad  its  dw 
efTi'Ct  in  favour  of  the  adventurers,  on  their  reaching,  at  the 
distaiHv  of  about  twenty  miles  above  Essouaii,  the  first  caiDp®^ 
Nubians,  consisting  of  about  four  hundred  persons.  When  the? 
were  sure  that  the  Cacheff  or  chief  could  uot  read  TurkW* 
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thov  pro(lucc<l  i\mr  firman,  written  in  that  language,  and  per- 
i.uacleil  him,  says  our  Author,  ‘  that  it  contained  a  permission 
*  from  tlie  Pasha  of  h^gypt  to  jH'netrate  as  far  as  we  pleased 
‘above  tlie  ('*a(ar.icts  *  Imiependently,  however,  of  the  elfect 
of  this  itiH-eption,  the  chief  anil  his  people  iiianitested  a  disposi¬ 
tion  with  vOiieli  the  Kiiglishnien  had  great  reason  to  he  pleased. 
And  the  inliahitants  gtMierally,  were  soon  found  to  liave  a  man¬ 
ner  strongly  contrasted  with  that  snspicionsness  of  mischief, 
which  hid  Imtii  found  universal  among  tlie  iidiahitants  of  Upper 
Kgypt,  a  coiisequence  of  ill-treatment  experienced  from  the 
Turks. 

Passing  a  succession  of  villages  and  ruins, the  strangers  reach- 
I)fhr,  which,  though  a  somewhat  populous  district  rather  than 
atown,  may  he  regarded  us  the  capital  of  Nubia.  It  is  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  llassan  (^achetf,  a  person  the  most  relateil  to  the  fra- 
temity  ol  nionarehs  of  any  man  in  Nubia,  'riiey  arrived  at  the 
time  of  tht‘  festivities  in  honour  of  an  adilitioii  madi%  hy  what 
was  calletl  a  marriage,  to  the  harem  of  this  persona‘»^e.  The  po¬ 
pulace,  who  had  never  seen  lOuropejns  hefort*,  were  full  of 
wonder  and  curiosity,  hut  (piite  pacific,  though  many  of  them 
in  that  state  which  is  extremely  apt  to  emiaiiger  the  king's 
pofiiT  in  other  eoniitries.  Pill  on  (he  Head  of  the  State  himself, 
the  same  cause  had  produceil  such  cIVect,  that  w  hen,  after  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hours,  iie  came,  accompanied  with  some  of  his  ollicers, 
to  see  the  foreigners,  those  foreigners  were  put  in  some  doubt  of 
(he  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  the  highest  rank  necessarily  on - 
sun's  the  most  liberal  qualities.  He  interrogated  them  boister¬ 
ously,  and  Hally  refused  them  the  permission  they  asked  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  lor  v\ard  to  Ihrim. 

*  We  began  even  to  repent,'  says  our  Author,  *  of  our  rashness  in 
having  put  ourselves  in  the  power  of  a  man  whom  w'c  found  sur¬ 
rounded  by  more  than  S(K)  armed  negro  slaves,  ready  to  execute  any 
order  of  capricious  cruelty  which  he  might  give  in  his  present  state 
of  intoxication.’ 

Next  dav,  however,  between  sobriety  on  the  one  side  and 
forthcoming  pi  «»senls  on  (he  other,  limes  inemlcd  very  much,  liis 
Higinu'ss  declined  an  otlered  watch,  as  not  understanding  its 
um;  hilt  signified  so  unequivocally  his  liking  tor  one  oi  the 
fijie  sworils  worn  hy  his  visitants,  that  the  proper  policy  be¬ 
came  perfectly  obvious,  and  our  Author’s  valuable  *  Hamaacut 
*  blade’  Was  slung  over  Hassaii’s  shoulders:  the  perInis^ion  to  ad¬ 
vance  I  hum  instantly  tollowed,withan  oiler  of  all  the  means  and 
ficiruir>  lor  (he  journey.  Put  apprehensive,  perhaps,  lest  the 
vtrangcrH  *«|iould  not  yet  have  a  sullicieiitly  imposing  impression  of 
thf  value  of  civilities  from  so  great  a  man,  he  afterwards  con¬ 
veyed  a  request,  which  could  not  in  politeneMs  be  refused,  to 
^▼c  the  watch  in  addition.  One  of  his  civilities  was  a  present 
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of  a  iic^ro  boy,  about  ten  yeur^  old,  i^bu  tv  as  brouKht  to 
KngUiul,  amMii  now  in  ilio  family  of  Mr.  Smelt.  The  CaehuflTi 
troops,  to  the  number  of  tlirco  thousand,  are  all  literally  hU  pro- 
|HTty,  bought  from  Don^ola,  Sennaar,  and  other  parts  of  Soudat, 
I  he  i^reater  nundMT  of  them  are  scattered  about  the  counUy, 
employed  in  lewin^  contributions,  nhile  a  |>ortion  are  the  coa. 
stunt  ^tiurd  of  his  liartMU.  No  is  venturetl  at  tho  number 

of  what  ina)  be  called  his  sub'uTts.  Their  habits  and  accpniiBo- 
dutioii  of  life  are  rude  and  barbarous  ;  but  they  were  universtUr 
civil  to  the  travellers,  and  according  to  their  manner  and  metu 
hospitable. 

•  With  respect  to  the  person!  of  the  Baruhras,  the  features  of  the 
men  are  lively,  their  skin  is  sleek  and-  hne,  and  their  tt'eth  are  ben- 
tifully  shite.  ThtM*r  colour,  though  dark,  is  full  of  life  and  bind. 
They  are  remarkably  thin,  which  is  pc'rhaps  to  be  attributed  to  Uicir 
scanty  means  of  bub^istcnce  and  the  heat  of  the  climate.* — *  Tb< 
women  ore  in  general  very  ugly,  and  never  have  the  appearance  of 
youth,  but  seem  to  pass  iuimediutcly  from  childhood  iuto  a  state  of 
decrepitude.* 

Nordeii’s  progress  into  Nubia  had  been  stopped  at.Dehr, 
where  he  sidtercd  much  ill  treatment.  The  present  traveUen 
were  eiiulded  to  reach  the  mined  deserted  town  of  Ibriio, 
five  hours'  journey  further  to  the  south.  They  had  hoprd 
to  pursue  their  course  to  the  turoiid  Cataract,  that  of  (ioiudil, 
three  days’  journry,  as  they  were  informed,  further  on.  .But 
provisions  began  to  he  very  scarce,  ‘  tlie  prospect  of  further  dis* 
«  coveries  was  doubtful,  and  (says  our  Author)  it  was  difficult 

*  to  ascertain  how  far  we  might  with  safety  proceed  without 

*  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Mameluki  s.*  Dongohi,  now  tke 
capital  of  these  fierce  barbarians,  *  is  about  twelve  or  fourtceti 
‘  days*  journey  from  the  si'coiul  t  *ataract.’ 

When  the. whole  undertaking  iw  as  mainly  of.  the  nature  of  in 
excursion  of  pleasure,  and  wln'ii  the  genticiueu  did  rcidly  veu* 
turc  so  very  considerably,  it  would  he  hardly  fair  to  hint  thatifi 
adventurer  of  the  genuine  IJruce  species,  w  ould  in  this  caseliave 
e!ihibited  a  little  aiiditional  daring. —  Hut  more  than  the  tetm*rit)f 
liere  requisite,  has  subsequently  been  displayed  by  a  (iclilio*i» 
Arab,  under  the  deuomiuutioii  of  Sliekli  Ibrahim,  whom  our 
.\uthor  fell  in  with  in  bigypt,  and , again  in  Nubia.  He  wM 
travelling  umh  r  the  auspices  of  the  ‘  African  <SWie/|/,’  ehicily 
for  I  le  *  purpose  of  investigating  the  various  tribes  of  Arab*- 
Jlis  extraordinary  quuliiu'aiiuns  are  described  in  very  strodf 
terms;  and  Mr*  L.  says,  in  a  note, 

*  ll  it  only  tuM:e  jwy  return  to  Enghind,  that  I  have  learnt 
luunc  and  cluuacter  of  Uli^  traveller,  from  whose  exertion!  the  world 
hoArcaaon  to  expect  soon  to  receive  much  valuable  information.’ 

'And,  kaowtug  the  name, I  why « should  not  pur  •Author,  lei 
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bis  rfadi'ns  know  it  ?  Is  it  Burkhai^U  ?— ll«  has  done,  them ,  a 
favour  oi' this. kind,  in, another  iosUnce.  Jle  says, 

*  The  pretended  AU  Bri/ In  a  Spaniard  of  the  name  Badia,  who 
vtf  employed  by  Bonaparte  as  a  spy,  first  in  Morocco,  and  ailerwards 
ID  Kgypt  and  the  east/ 

This  adventurous  Shekh  Ibrahim,  our  Autlior  has  learnt,  has 
|wnetrate<l  as  far  to  the  south  as  Moscho,  a  station  on  the 
about  half  way,  according  to  some  of  the  maps,  Crom^lbritn  to 
Doo^ula.  We  shall  .be  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  what  such  an 
saplorer  Jias,seeii  in  a  region  so.jVcry  rarely  uuveilod  to  jntfiUi- 
(tent  eyes ;  hut  a  region  at  the  same  time  the  less  intereatipg,  in 
proportion  to  the  diminution,  in  frequency  and.  magnificence,  of 
the  monuments  of  ancient  ages. 

At  Ihrim,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  CacheflT,  and  the  ca* 
piul  of  Nubia,  not  a  vestige  of  life  was  to  be  seen. 

*  Its  destruction  by  the  Mamelukes,  when  they  pasted  two  yeara 
tfTO  into  Dongola.  had  been  so  complete,  that  no  solitary  native  was 
to  be  found  wandering  among  its  ruins;  there  waa.not  even, a  date 
uee  to  be  observed.  The  walls  of  the  houses,  which. are  in.  some 
places  still  standing,  alone  attest  that  it  has  once  been  inhabited* 
The  population  was  partly  carried  off  by  the  Mamelukes,  and  ^  has 
partly  removed  to  Dear/ 

It  was  at  Ihrim  that  this  proud  and  savage,  and  most  detest- 
sMe  tribe,  made  their  last  stand  against  the  Pasha  of  Egypt. 

*  They  were  compelled  to  retreat  into,  Dongola,  in  which  country 

*  they  have  established  themselves,  having  dethroned  and  driven 

*  out  the  independent  king  of  that  nation.*  They  have  made  so 
distinguished  a  figure  in  the  modern  (veriod  of  the  wretched  his¬ 
tory  of  Egypt,  that  they  will  inevitably  attract  a  certain  degree  of 
curiosity  and  interest  after  them,,  into  the  territory  which  wc 
should  be  pleased  to  hear  they  had  been  driven  to  e3u;hange, 
soother  remove,  for  the  very  worst  part  of  the  African  deserts. 
He  transcribe  therefore  the  brief,  information  .of  *  their  present 
condition,  acquired  by  Mr.*  I.«<'gh. 

*  Since  their  expulsion  the  Mamelukes  are  said  to  have  laid  aside 
their  old  habits  of  external  magnificence,  to  have  addicted  themselves 
to  sgriculturc,  and  to  be  in  possession  of  vast  quantities  of  cattle, 
h  if  reported  also  that  they  have  a  few  large  trading  vessels  on  the 
Nile.  We  heard  that  they  had  successfully  repulsed  the  attacks, of 
0  tribe  of  Arabs, living  to  the  west,  who  had  frequently  endeavoured 
to  surprise  them.  Their  most  forraidable  neighbours  are  a  black  na¬ 
tion  who  dw’ell  to  the  east  of  Dongola. 

‘  The  number  of  the  old  Mamelukes  is  not  stated  higher  tnan  five 
hundred,  but  they  have  armed  between  four  and  five  thousand  negro 
wes  with  spenrs  and  swords.  They  have  built  a  great  wall  round 
or  near  their  city,  particula.ly  strong  on  the  side  of  the  Desert,  for 
protection  orthjeir  cattle  against 'the  ixteursions  of  the  Arabs ;  wd 
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some  of  tho  richest  amon^  the  Bey«  are  said  to  have  establisluj 
thcmwlvm  in  separate  wallrd  enclosures.  In  general  they  areverr 
|ioor,  the  little  treasure  they  carried  with  them  from  Egypt  heiv 
nearly  exhau'^ted  'Hie  town  or  city  of  Hongola.  from  what  I  cow 
learn,  is  nuii  h  larger  than  any  in  I’pper  I'gvpt,  is  built  on  both 
the  Nile,  und  staiuU  in  a  vu>C  plain.  Such  was  the  informatioq  te 
collected  at  Dchr.  and  train  conversation  w  ith  merchants  trading  to 
Ahyssini  I,  whom  we  met  during  our  residence  in  Tpper  Egypt 

*  0>inan  Hey  Itardissi  is  at  the  head  of  the  Mamelukes,  andtt 
were  infonned  at  Dehr  that  he  had  made  a  vow  never  to  shave  fHlar 
his  head  or  In'*  he.ird  till  he  should  re-enter  C’airo  in  triumph;  led 
that,  in  the  vi.sits  he  suinetiines  makes  to  the  capital  of  Nuhiat  fortke 
|)ur|)Ose  ot  levying  contributiems,  liis  flowing  hair,  his  long  btabi 
iieard,  and  tine  swarthy  person,  have  a  most  formidable  appearaocc.* 
p.  7b. 

Huiiis  of*teinpl(>s  pfesented  thmnselves  in  rather  quirk  <vtK- 
ca^sitMi,  fliiring  the  voyaji^i*  heyoiid  the  (.’alaracls.  'I'hey  litre 
the  complete  Kg\[)tiaii  elrararter  of  architecture  aud  sculpture; 

*  —  T*iil  ’  says  Mr.  L  "  upon  the  whole,  the  stonci  w’hich  formed 
the  walN  of  the  Nubian  temples  did  not  appear  to  be  so  well  wrooght, 
or  so  nicely  joined  together,  ns  they  are  in  those  we  have  seen  it 
I'pvpt  On  the  <»thcr  liaiul,  the  style  of  execution  in  some  of  the 
hicroglx  phics  ami  other  ornaments,  indicates  a  dt'gre*e  of  perteetin 
in  the  a»ris  whieli  renders  it  diflicult  to  discover  their  coinpaniitf 
antiquity.* 

Many,  however,  of  these  sculptiirc*i,  nre  pronouiiciMl  to  lie 
ill  a  rude  or  bail  Hiyie ;  nud  vve  are  not  distinctly  iiiformpd  b 
nliat  sell'.!'  our  .\utlior  applies  the  term  ‘  perfcelioii*  to  any  ol 
them  ;  iior  whether  any  Mich  tliiii!'  us  an  iiiiitatiou,  at  the  suie 
time  coiTect  and  lr»*e,  ot  any  ohjetd  in  iutun%  oceiirrctl  so  much 
asoiMvin  all  these  t*\hihiiiou.s  of  ancient  art.  lint  indeed  theimi* 
tation of  ontiire  was  not  the  intention  4>f  Egyptian  art.  It  ludin 
anthorifa  iveinoilel,  or  systiMii  ofinodels,  of  aquite  ditlerent kiid; 
and  whether  the  mere  maiiiul  operation  of  sculpture  was  per* 
loriiKMi  hi'iit'i'or  worse,  was  prohahly  not  regardisl  as  of  any  wy 
great  impoi  tanee.  I'\>r  impression  on  the  iitiadsof  the  inullitiulr, 
the  ligypiian  temple-makeis  had  a  grand  and  infallihle  eoiopei- 
S'ation  lor  all  dei*  cls  <il  exeeiitioii  in  detail,  in  the  eoiiiniauililC 
eth'Ct  ot  llie  inaHH  and  iiiagnitiidi*  of  ilie  whole.  Often  the  gigi** 
tic  charartiT  is  displayed  also  in  the  details  thcMiiselves,  of  oriu- 
mental  or  emhleinatie  sculpture.  Enr  example,  in  om*  of  tW 
Nnhiuii  temj  Irs,  the  door-way  is  formed  hy  three  colninrn  •• 
each  siUe, 

«  to  which  arc  ail.iclicd  colo>j»al  statues  of  priests  :  they  (the  aUtuet) 
stand  on  pedistaU  three  foil  tlirce  inches  idgh,  and  are  theinich** 
eighti'en  leei  six  inches  high.  'Ihcy  arc  scarcely  injured,  arc 
lucivU'd  with  girdlo,  c.irry  each  a  crosier  in  his  hand;  and  their  ^r^ 
drew,  formerly  covered  w  ith  paint  and  gold,  and  gigantic  proportion 
have  a  most  imposing  appearance.* 
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It  is  at  the  temple  of  (luerfch  llassan  that  those  episcopal 
uiants  thus  slaiui  as  door-keepers.  This  temjde  is  an  earrara- 
fios,  of  sucli  stupendous  mni^nitude,  that,  on  account  of  its  di¬ 
mensions  as  well  tts  u  certain  dejjroc  of  treneral  resemldanoe  of 
ohtr.»ett’r,  it  is  justly  tieenied  worthy  to  he  compared  to  that  of 
Elopluntii.  After  an  extensive  outer  court,  there  are  three  suc- 
(^sive  ehainhers,  the  first  of  which  is  forty-six  feet  and  a 
half  Ion:;,  thirty -five  feet  three  inches  wide,  and  twenty-two 
feet  three  inches  hi^h.  The  second  is  thirty-four  feet  and  a 
half  hv  fifteen  and  a  half ;  the  third  is  fifteen  hy  eleven,  and  con- 
Uiiis  the  altar,  behind  which  are  four  sittiiu;  statties  cut  out  of 
the  rock,  i'he  secomi  chamber  has  opeiiiui^  into  four  lateral 
iparlments,  in  (woof  which  there  will  he  an  expenment  of  ex¬ 
treme  interest  for  some  future  investiifators. 

*  At  tilt*  end  of  the  tw’o  largest  of  these  apartments,  we  observed 
block*  of  stone  standing  in  recesses  in  the  walls,  which,  from  the  hol¬ 
low  sound  tliey  gave  on  being  struck,  we  endeavoured  to  raise,  but 
from  our  inadequate  means,  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  attevipt ; — 
tiiey  are  most  prob  ihly  sepulchres.’  p.  87. 

Thi-  temple  is  about  sixty  miles,  in  a  straij^ht  line,  to  the 
soutli  of  fissouan.  A  little  more  than  twenty  miles  nearer  this 
latter  plan*,  at  Kalaptshi,  are  the  mins  of  a  large  temple,  wliicii 
has  experieneed  rougher  treatment  than  the  mere  ell’ect  of  time. 
The  one  in  best  {)r(*servation  is  at  Dakki.  The  dimensions  of 
tliese  are  givtm,  willi  u  sliglit  noliec  of  ornaments  and  Greek 
inscriptions,  the  litter  of  \Vhieh  appear  to  b(*  of  no  interest. 
These  tliree  tem|)les,  of  (iiierfeh  llassan,  Dakki,  and  K  dapts^ii, 
appi*ared  to  tin?  travellers  *  to  rival  some  of  tlie  finest  sptxsineiis 
‘of  Kgyptian  architecture.*  Magnitude  was,  of  course,  exeept- 

ni  from  tin*  pj)inls  of  eom{>arison. - At  Sihhoi,  not  very  far 

nortlnvanl  of  Dehr,  are  the  mins  of  a  large  temple,  which  lilr. 
liCgli  ])roi;ounces  to  have  ln»en  a  ‘  cclehrate<l  sanctuary,*  (the 
epithet  is  not  usi*(i  hisforieaily,)  ‘and  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
‘  of  the  admirers  of  figyptian  archit<*etiire.’  The  structure, 
however,  is  following  its  hiiildcrs  to  oblivion  :  ‘  the  entrance 
‘  into  the  temple,*  says  onr  Author,  ‘  and  the  temple  itself,  are 
*  completely  htiried  in  the  sand  of  the  desert,  and  it  is  probable, 
‘  that  every  vestige  of  the  bnilding  will  <lisnp|>e.ir  from  the  same 
■  ciiise.*  When  ho  says,  *  the  temple  itself,*  he  inc.ins  the  reUc$ 
•ftlie  temple;  nothing  very  high  above  the  foundation  would 
Uvo  hreii  so  ennceale«l,  since  the  height  of  six  feet  has  sufficed 
to  retain  *.t ill  in  sight  six  sphinxes,  of  two  rows  (hut  fomaod  an 
Wfiiue  to  tin*  leiiiple.  The  chief  n'lnaiiis  are  Sipiare  columns, 
^ith  staiii»*s  of  priests  attached  to  them,  as  in  the  Slemnonium  at 
;  bearing,  as  Mr.  L.  remarks,  some  distant  resemblance 
to  the  Caryatides  of  the  Grecian  structures. 
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He  ihlnks  no  presumption  of  a  le>9  remote  aniitpuiy,  li 
Nubian  temples,  than  those  of  Ei^ypt,  can  fairly  be  fquudeda 
Uie  fact  tliat  the  former  shew  on  the  exposed  surface  of  tbesUK 
much  less  of  tlie  ellect  of  time.  He  thinks  this  may  be  accouMN 
forfnnn  the  *  mild  and  iiualteruhle  climate  within  the  tropia' 

*  The  corroding  huntl  of  time  has  no  effect  upon  them,  but  tWv 
‘  are  abandoned  to  the  desert,  and  many  of  them  will  ia.al^ 

*  years  entirely  disappear.'  In  such  a  |)rediction  he  surely  fo. 
i^ets  the  slowness  of  the  aut;inentation  of  the  sand. 

It  seems  that  tlie  further  we  to  the  south,  the  worse  in  tks 
n'speet  it  fares  with  the  temples.  ;Thc  ruins  List  lueutioaed. 
those  of  Sibhoi,  are  at  a  considerably  greater  distance  beyood  tb 
Cataracts,  than  the  others  we  have  named  ;  and  still  further  to 
the  south,  and  very  near  Dehr,  the  travellers  inspected  a  (uii, 
named  Amudu,  where  only  six  feet  of  the  upper  part  of  i 
temple  remained  above  the  sand ;  and  it  teemn  to  he  iinpM 
that  this  has  not  been  owing  in  aity  great  degree  to  tlie  dilapidi- 
tion  of  the  walls.~^\Ve  cannot  help  complaining  that, in  soiueii- 
status's  our  Author  dest^riU's  soinowhat  impericctly  and 
what  confusedly. 

At  Dehr  (het  t'.  is  a  temple  of  cousidcrahlc  dlincusions  e!u:a* 
vated  ill  the  solid  rock. 

*  In  the  portico,  the  hieroglyphics  represent  the  exploits  of  a  hero, 
the  wlieeU  of  chariots  and  the  figures  of  captives  are  plainly  to  be 
discovered :  within  they  cxliihit  offerings  to  Osiris,  who  is  represett- 
ed  with  the  hawk’s  head  and  the  globe.* 

In  the  inner  apartments  of  several  of  the  temples  the  paislfl 
hieroglyphics  had  Ihm'ii  covered  with  stucco,  probably  ,by  tbe 
early  Christians,  who  tnnuMl  some  of  these  structures  of  idolatry, 
to  the  IIS4!  of  ciiurclies.  In  places  where  this  was  lallcu  off,  tit 
colours  bad  a  wondertiil  frcslmess  of  appearance. 

Returned  safely  to  Essoiian,  Mr.  ix^gb  bears  testimony  totbf 
delightliil  temperature  of  its  cVnnate,  combined  with  tbe  adfio* 
tage  of  a  |M'rpetnal  exemption  from  the  plague. —  He  notices  lb 
black  complexion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of,  Elephaptittf. 
as  specifically  distinguished  Iroin  the  prevailing  colour  , of  tin 
people  of  I’ppcr  Egypt;  and  he  accounts  for  it  with  su(Bd«i* 
probability  by  making  them  the  (descendants  of  the. 
who  in  tlie  time  of  Diocletian  were  drawn  from  Lybia  to  jnbtob 
the  country  immediately  above  the  Cataracts. 

The  long  descent  from  Essonan  to  the  Mediterranean,  t** 
performed  by  the  travellers  without  many  ditlicuUies  or  tdw** 
tures,  anti  with  an  nrtive  attention  to  the  stupendous 
of  the  labours  and  su|H‘rstition  of  tbe  ancient  inhabitants. 
aspirants  to  a  personal  aciiuaintance  with  the  darkest  solci:^ 
of  antiipiity,  in  the  sepulchral  retirements  inhal^ited  .now.  by,tb 
forms  of  those  beings  that  finished  their  living  carccj  s#ycr*^ 
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of  years  since,  will  be  gratified  to  be  assured  that  many 
'  0l  ihe  reinoiely  interior  recesses  of  the  grand  exesTated  oemetiry 
of  Thebes,  remain  yelunpropbaned  by  research  ;  though  the  more 
f  gtceMible  of  the  caverns  are  now,  says  our  Author, 

«  ^ferted  into  habitations  for  the  present  cultivators  of  the  plain, 

-  tVvm  whence  they  have  been  driven  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Nile, 
»hoM?  w*aters  during  the  inundation  (in  consequence  of  there  l>eing 
po  canals  to  carry  them  oft*)  cover  the  whole  of  Uic  flat  country 
iTOunii.’ 

In  those  repositories  of  the  dead  called  mummy-pits,  how¬ 
ever,  tliesc  cMitliiisiaHts  must  rei*kon  on  some  sensations  in  a 
>  trilling  degree  difleront  from  the  emotions  simply  of  an  elated 
<(oleroni(y.  This  warning  is  not  so  much  foundtHi  upon  the  report 
I  ofUie  first  of  two  experiments  made  by  our  Author;  nothing 
altrming  occurring  in  that  experiment.  -The  serene  forms  .a 
iio$t  striking  picture. 

*  Our  curiosity  induced  us,  during  our  stay  here*  (it  was  near 
Thfbes)  *  to  descend  into  one  of  the  mummy-pits  that  abound  in  this 
neighbourhood ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  disgusting  scene  of  horror  wc  had  to  encounter.  The  entrance 
wM tJirough  a  very  narrow  .hole,  nearly  filled  up  with  rubhkh,  by 
which  wc  made  our  way  into  n  small  room  oliout  fifteen  feet  long  aad 
;  lixwide;  beyond,  we  reached  a  cjiatiibcr  somewlmt  larger,  and  con- 
I  ulniog  two  rows  of  columns.  The  walls  were  covered  with  paintings^ 

^  sod  it  the  further  end  stood  two  full  length  statues,  iiiale  and  feiuaJe, 

I  dressed  in  very  gay  apparel,  and  having  on  the  oue  side  the  figures  of 
I  no  boys,  and  on  the  other  those  of  two  girls. 

I  ‘  The  whole  of  this  chamber  was  strewed  with  pieces  of  cloth, 

I  legs,  arms,  and  heads  of  mummies,  lefl  in  this  condition  by  the 
1  Arabs  who  visit  these  places  for  the  purpose  of  rifling  the  bodies,  and 
I  carrying  off  the  bituminous  substunces  with  which  they  have  been 
j  embalmed.  From  the  chamber  above  described,  two  passages  lead 
1  into  the  interior  and  lower  part  of  the  mountain,  and  we  penetrated 
{  about  a  hundred  yards  into  that  which  appeared  the  longest. 

aping  and  crawlmg  among  the  various  t'ragroenU  of  these  mutilated 
ICS,  we  were  only  able  to  save  ourselves  from  falling  by,  catch- 
iogholdof  the  leg,  arm,  or  skull  of  a  mummy,  some  of  which  were 
lyinff  on  the  ground,  l)ut  many  still  standing  in  the  niches  where  tliey 
hid  been  originally,  placed.’  p.  107. 

that  our  counti’yincii  olitainod  a  siglit  which  had  been 
prvniitted  to.uono  of  the' Freiieh  explorers  duriiit'  their  occu- 
}»sUon  of  the  country, — 'that  of  entire  inutnmicH,  standing  in  their 
sDcient  |M)sitiun. 

'  Wc  now  transcribe  part  of  the  account  of  the  one  occurrence 
the  name  of  an  adventure,  in. the  course  of  our  Author, \ 
return  down  the  Nile ;  and  it  will  be  acknuwlevl|>t;il  to  be  oue 
^  die  most  iDtercsting  stories  to  be  lound  in,  auy,  book  ,uf 
Us\cls. 
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A  Ciri>4k,  whom  (ho  truvoUoTs  mot  at  'riicWs,  iiiformod  thfi 
that,  in  pursuit  of  sonio  pnMlatory  Aral»s,  of  (lio  villa^** 
AiiialMli,  n(»t  far  from  Muufalout,ho  ha<l  oIkitvoi)  sovoral  of tlid 
t)isnp]N*Hr  hy  drscriMliiiu:  into  a  mummy- pit.  Ho  and  his  AnuM 
holdior*^  \%«Mit  down  ill  soaroli  ultor  tlnuii,  hut  in  vain.  At  tia 
bottom  (hoy  ohsorvod  fiat^monts  (d  mummies  of  (Tuixaiiin, 
soattfTod  ahoiit ;  and  the  jiit  appearoil  to  eommuuicatc  «iu 
lateral  L^alltTies  of  iinkiunvn  i*\tont,  where  were  jiruhahly  dope, 
sited  (In*  enK’Oilile  mummies  from  amon^  whieh  these  fra^tneM 
had  been  rilled.  Our  Author  and  his  eompanions  were  deUr. 
mined  to  see  a  hat  these  eaves  ilid  aetually  eontaiii,  and  will 
considerable  dillieiilty  induced  some  vVrahsof  Amahdi  to  bi^cont 
their  ^ui(h‘»«  to  the  pit,  and  within  it  'riuMleseent  was  a  cir*  i 
eular  hole,  of  ten  feet  tliamoter,  and  about  eii^hleeii  deep,  (hr 
Autlior,  .Mr.  Smelt,  and  the  American,  descended  with  tbni 
Arabs,  leavini;  one  at  the  top,  with  an  Abyssinian  inerebut, 
and  (he  sailors,  who  were  to  take  cairci  cd  the  elnlhes  ;  for  th 
Arabs  tiad  recommended  them  to  stiip,  which  they  did  but  a 
part,  keepini;  on  ihcdr  shirts  and  tiowsers,  in  the  latter  of  wh'id 
Mr.  1^.  c'uiUM‘ah‘d  a  hi  aei*  of  pocket  pistols,  as  he  h)  no  inetia 
liked  the  manner,  and  a  previous  mutteriiii;  eonsidtation,  of  th 
Arabs.  Kaeh  had  a  torch,  and  they  lound  their  way  from  the 
bottom  of  this  hole  into  a  lari^e  eliainher,  strewed,  as  the  (ifwi 
liad  descrilHMl,  with  frai^ineiits  of  c  rocodile  niummirs.  Fro® 
this  they  passed  throu!;h  the  windings  of  a  low  gallery,  ml 
aftcT  proceedinix  for  more  tlian  an  hour,  came  out  into  i 
Urge  apartment  whieh  they  recognised  ns  the  same  from 
which  they  had  set  out.  'I'he  coiichietors  at  first  denied  tbii. 
but,  oil  the  ti  uvelh  rs  pcTsistiii?,  ac'know  IcMli^tul  that  it  was,iiMi 
said  they  had  lost  their  way  ;  hut  ussuted  the  party  of  heint:^  W 
to  the  iiiuiniidc's  if  tlu'y  would  make  anotlnc  attem))t.  Tbf} 
next  approaeln  d  a  ehaiidier  ‘  ^uardcul  hy  a  tnuieii  of  iinknosi 
‘  depth,  and  with*  eiioui^h  to  recpiire  a  ij(H)d  leap.’ 

•  The  fir^t  Arab  jumped  the  ditcli,  and  we  all  followed  him.  TV 
piMige  we  entered  was  extremely  small,  and  so  low  in  some  plicei 
aa  to  oblige  ns  to  crawl  Hat  on  the  ground,  and  almost  alwa)’!  od 
our  hands  and  knees.  '1  he  intric  aeies  of  its  w'indings  resembled  i 
labyrinth,  and  it  terminated  at  length  in  a  ehamher  much  srosDfr 
than  that  we  had  led,  but,  like  it,  c'ontnining  nothing  to  sstidV 
our  curiosity.  Our  search  hitherto  had  been  fruitless,  hut  the  muO' 
miot  might  not  be  far  distant ;  another  effort  and  wc  might  still  h 
•ucceasful. 

•  'riie  Arab  whom  I  (ollowed,  and  who  led  the  way,  now  enters 
anoUier  gallery,  and  we  all  continued  to  move  in  the  same  manner  » 
before,  each  preceded  by  a  guide.  AVe  hud  not  gone  far  before  tV 
hcAt  bfcame  excessive  ; — for  my  own  part,  I  found  mv  brealhii^ 
extremely  difficult,  my  head  began  to  ache  most  violently,  * 
hod  A  most  distrcaaing  sensation  of  fulness  about  the  heart. 
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*  We  felt  we  luil  p)l  too  far,  anti  yet  were  almost  deprtvetl  of 
the  power  of  returning.  At  this  moment,  the  torch  of  the  hrst  Arab 
vent  out :  1  was  close  to  him,  and  saw  him  fall  on  his  side ;  he  ut* 
teA*ti  a  groan — his  legs  were  strongly  convulsed,  and  1  heard  a 
raltling  iHiise  in  his  throat — he  wiis  dead.  The  Arab  behind  me, 
»e«ing  the  torch  of  his  companion  extinguished,  and  conceiving  he 
hiJ  stiiinhled,  past  me,  advanced  to  his  assistance,  and  stopped. 

I  ohicrved  him  appear  faint,  totter,  and  fall  in  a  moment — he  also 
ra?  tUad.  fhe  third  Arab  came  forward,  and  made  an  effort  to 
ipprnaih  the  bodies,  but  stopped  short.  We  looked  at  each  other 
in  nlent  horror,  'fhe  danger  increased  every  instant ;  our  torches 
burnt  faintly;  our  breathing  become  more  difficult;  our  knees 
tottered  under  us,  and  we  felt  our  strength  nearly  gone. 

‘  Tliere  was  no  time  to  be  lost — the  American,  Barthow,  cried  to 
us  to  “  take  courage,**  and  we  began  to  move  back  os  fast  as  we 
could.  We  heard  the  remaining  Arab  shouting  after  us,  calling  us 
Cs^res.  imploring  our  assistance,  and  upbraiding  us  with  deserting 
him.  But  wc  were  obligeil  to  leave  him  to  Ins  fate,  expecting  every 
moment  to  sliare  it  with  liiin.  The  windings  of  the  p:issagcs  through 
vhich  we  had  come  increased  the  difficulty  of  our  escape ;  we  might 
take  a  wrong  turn,  and  never  reach  the  great  chamber  wc  had  first 
entered.  Kven  supposing  we  took  the  shortest  road,  it  wms  f)ut  too 
probable  our  strength  would  fail  us  before  we  arrived.  We  had 
each  of  ii<?  separately,  and  unknown  to  one  another,  of)scrvcd  at¬ 
tentively  tlio  different  shapes  of  the  stones  which  projected  into  the* 
filleries  wc  had  passed,  so  that  each  had  an  imperfect  clue  to  the 
libyrinth  we  had  now  to  retrace.  We  compared  notes,  and  only 
on  one  occasion  had  a  dispute,  the  American  differing  from  my 
triend  and  mvself;  in  this  dilemma  we  were  determined  by  the  ma¬ 
jority,  and  fortunately  were  right.  Kxliaustcd  with  fatigue  and 
terror  \7e  reached  the  edge  of  the  deep  trencli,  which  remained  to 
bf  crossed  before  we  got  into  the  great  chamber.  Mustering  all  my 
Urength.  I  leaped,  and  was  followed  by  the  American.  Smelt  stood 
on  the  brink  ready  to  drop  with  fatigue.  He  called  out  to  us  for 
f»od'»  sake  to  help  him  over  the  fosse,  or  at  least  to  stop,  if  only 
^five  minutes,  to  allow'  him  tinie  to  recover  his  strength.**  It 
•u  impossible — to  stay  wn.s  death,  and  we  could  not  resist  the  desirQ 
tODuihon  and  roach  the  open  air  •  We  enco’iragcd  him  to  summon 
dlljii  force,  and  he  clearetl  the  trench.  When  we  reached  the  open 
‘  it  was  one  o’clock,  and  the  h»Mt  in  the  sun  about  Our 

»*ilors,  who  were  waiting  for  us,  had  luckily  a  hardak  full  of  water, 
*bich  they  sprinkled  upon  us;  hut  though  a  little  refreshed,  it  was 
’'ot  possible  to  climb  the  sides  of  the  pit ;  they  unfolded  their, 
^nd  slinging  them  round  our  bodies,  drew  us  to  the  top.* 

Tijp  stale  of  debility  in  which  they  emerged  fionithis  deii  of 
was  .^(iinnlated  (o  iiinin*dititc  (jfloil  by  apprehensions  of 
woihrr  kind.  Not  venturing  to  fell  the  plain  truth  of  a  fact 
•Itich  they  were  aware  it  would  he  of  little  use  to  attempt  to 
the  cause  to  the-  barbarians  of  the  place,  they  repliwl 
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to  the  iii4{uirieH  of  tlie  dhtoninluHi  Arab  uho  had  rrmaincH  at 
tikoutli  of  the  pit,  that  his  three  friends  would*  soon  ap^pir. 
bein^  ‘  employed  in  l)nn!^in:'  out  the  iniiminies  which  had  Ixipi 
‘  found;*  and  they  liastein d  away  to  reach  their  rritif/m,  niootv4 
at  iVlaniitlout,  in  onler  to  be  y^one  before  there  should  be  tlnp 
for  Uic  rft^e  of  the  Arabs  to  l)e  bron^^ht  ii])on  them  by  the  be¬ 
lief  that  they  hud  imirdered  their  guides.  'Fhe  stupidity,  boa. 
ever,  of  the  master  of  the  vessel,  detained  it  many  hours  froa 
getting  it  into  the  stream;  and  when  tliat  was  elVected,  the  wind 
was  so  contrary  that  they  hud  only  proceeded  a  few  miles  whft 
Turks  on  horseba<*k  and  Arabs  on  foot  came  to  tlie  bank,  ud, 
within  pistol  shot,  summoned  them,  in  the  name  of  the  cackef 
of  the  town,  to  answer  for  the  murder.  On  a  stipulation  ikk 
the  Turks  for  their  protection  while  walking  hack  to  the  ton, 
and  an*  allowance  to  carry  their  arms,  they  retiirnctl,  and  wm 
recoired  wdlh  a  shout  of  revcnijefiil  joy  by  a  lar£^e  asseniblt^ 
of  ammd  Arabs  of  Amabdi,  waiting;  at  the  house  of  the  cachdT; 
and  be  liiinstdf,  notwitbstandin;^  their  explanation,  and  the 
firman  of  the  Pasha  of  Kfijypt,  atVect<*d  to  treat  them  in  u 
ani^ry  and  incnacint^  manner.  Retirin'^  bowevtu*,  and  suinmoa* 
int^  them  into  a  private  apartment,  he  <{Uite  changed  bis  tow, 
admitted  the  truth  of  their  story,  but  toKl  them  the  best  serriet 
he  could  render  them,  was  to  assist  them  to  escape  si'irftlt, 
whilo  lie  amused  their  enemies;  for  that  he  huvl  no*  sudicint 
force  to  |»rotei*t  them  if  the  numerous  armeil  population  (rf 
Amabdt  should  ri^e  on  the  occasion.  It  was  so  managed  there¬ 
fore  that  tin  y  got  again  on  board  their  boat,  which  they  rowed 
with  all  their  might;  but  they  were  soon  again  arrested  by  the 
apiicarance  of  a  number  of  Arabs  who  threatened  to  lire  upoo 
them  if  they  did  not  return.  On  reaching  the  town,  they  met, 
among  their  voeirerous  assailants,  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
men  who  had  perished,  naked  and  smeared  with  mud,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  aceustoined  fashion  of  mourning.  Among  the  crowd 
at  the  caelielT s  house,  they  recognised  the  Arab  whom  they  hid 
left  alive,  hut  with  no  doubt  of  his  inevitable  fate,  iie  (he  eaten* 

‘  His  ap|>earauee  was  most  wretched,  he  was  unable  to  sUid» 
‘  and  was  supported  by  two  of  his  friends.’  I'liis  man,  oe 
being  Bp|>ealed  to,  confirmed  the  charge  of  murder,  and  beiif 
interrogatcit  as  to  the  mode,  said  it  was  by  magic.  The  inerr- 
dufitv  cxciteil  in  some  of  the  auditors,  by  this  allegation,  coit- 
binetl  with  the  force  of  some  of  the  circumstances  proved  io 
defence,  proiliiced  a  kind  of  pause  of  the  iudignaut  violence, of 
which  the  culprits  availed  themselves  to  di  maiul,  with  a  p^ 
reinptory  air,  and  with  threatening  references  to  the  alliance  ^ 
thinr  king  with  the  despot  of  Egypt,  to  be  instantly 
t«H^ether  with  their  accusers,  to  Ibi^iim  Hey,  the  son  of  tbil 
despot,  and  guveTDur  of  Vppwr  Efypt,  whose  reputation 
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in!i(io  liis  ▼<‘ry  naiiu' tiTriblo  to  tho  company.  At  long^ii, 
sum  oi  money  was  sua^t^estoil  in  tiie  way  of  eom- 
uromise,  to  wliicli,  after  u  short  politic  ntTt*ctation  of  haui^htily 
rffusin?  it,  the  captives  u:Uully  ai^roed  ;  un(\  they  were  soon 
iftin  making:  the  best  of  their  way  down  the  Nile. 

At  Miniet,  they  w'erc  arrested  by  full  and  positive  information 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  phis^ne  in  liower  Ks^ypt,  to  wliich  Iherc- 
fow  they  concluded  it  prudent  not  to  approach,  for  some  time, 
iDV  nearer  than  their  present  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred 
miles.  rUey  liad  at  the  same  time  descended  a  ^reat  way  below 
P  those  nia<;nificent  localities,  (of  Thebes,  Dettder  i,  ^c.)  where 
divu  and  weeks  of  detention  mijjhi  have  been  passed  away  in 
the  deep  and  prolom^ed  interest  of  research  and  contemplation. 

1  It  is  doubth'ss  the  duty  of  readers,  sitliiit^  at  their  ease,  to  ab- 
ftain  from  any  ex|)ressions  of  wonder,  that  the  adventurers, 
when  they  saw  it  probable  they  must  not  for  a  considerable  time 
pursue  their  voya;^e  to  the  end,  should  have  had  uo  thoii^t 
ofukini;  ailvantai^e  of  a  north  wintl,  to  return  to  some  of  those 
raemorahle  scenes  which  they  had  evidently  passed  too  slightly; 
or,  on  the  other  haud^  of  venturing  down  in  si^ht  of  some  of 
I  the  ohjeets  nearer  the*  precincts  of  Cairo.  Hut  it  does  st*ciu 
iTery  ill-starred  appointment  for  men  of  taste  and  reseandi, 
who  did  not,  probably,  expect  to  see  Et;ypt  any  more,  to  have 
»^nt,  on  the  ed^e  of  that  stream  which  had  come  past  the 
Memnoniuin,  and  Luxor,  and  Karnac,  and  was  llowin^  on  to 
piss  near  the  Pyramids,  more  than  a  month  at  an  insiirnificaiit 
♦pot,  where  there  was  confessedly  threat  didicnlty  to  find  ex¬ 
pedients  to  help  on  the  dull  course  of  fnm*. - At  length 

they  descended  to  Cairo  and  Hoselta,  just  about  the  time  that 
the  mii^litiest  of  diseases  was  attaining  its  widest  ojMTation. 
IWe  is  a  rather  interestin<e  detail  of  the  system  of  prccau- 
twns  to  which  our  Author  attrihntes  the.  impunity  whieh  he  and 
•  number  of  Eni^lish  ajid  other  friends  in  Uosi'tta  enjoyed, 
»hilc  several  weeks  immediately  surrounded  by  its  ravages. 
He  describes  the  eftects  of  the  fearless  and  practical  fatalism 
'if  the  Turks  and  Arabs;  and  be  notices  some  facts  favourable 
toihe  opinion,  that  the  ilan^er  of  infection  would  not  he  ^rcai 
*^^e  it  possible  to  avoiil  every  kind  of  contact. 

Befo^  quitting  Ros4‘tta,  and  Egypt  itself,  Mr.  L.  lias  cM'casion 
to  mention  another  sample  of  the  exemplary  economy  of  his  go- 
'♦iniment,  in  a  transaction  for  supplying  the  ,  army  in  Spain 

^  ^**^*** 

>  ne  .Appendix  consists  of  a  short  aix^ount,  and  a  partial  intcr- 
pt^UUon,  accompanied  with  an  engraved  fac-similo,  of  some 
^f^^ients  of  Thebaic  MSS.  on  leather,  purchased  at  ElephanUiie, 
^'  Confessedly  of  no  material  value ;  and  a  rapid  Itinerary  of 
which  was  furnished  to  the  travellers  by  Sbekh  Ibra- 
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him,  uihI  which  they  would  no  douht  have  loiind  of  very  jfrei; 
US4*,  if  the  plai'iie  had  |;ermit(ed  (he  execution  of  their  projcci 
of  sucli  a  jouriii'y. 

lu  disinis^iiii;  the  hook,  we  think  tltat  a  (U  >cription  of  t^ 
preseiil  slate  of  llie  country  on  the  hanks  oftlu;  Nile,  to  the  di^- 
taiict*  of  not  very  much  h'ss  than  two  hundred  miles  south  « 
Syene,  is  fairly  an  ae<}nisition  of  tjome  corisiderahle  value  h 
geography.  'I'he  |Mihlicatioii  i>  very  elet^aiii  in  point  ot  papn 
and  printini' ;  hut  this  will  hardly  account  for  such  a  price  fixed 
on  such  a  volume. 


Art*  II.  A  Coufsr  of'  Ltrlutrs  ;  containiu};  a  Description  andsjj- 
tcmatic  Arrangement  of  the  several  IWanclics  of  Divinity  :  accoos 
panted  with  an  Account  both  oftlic  principal  Authors,  and  oflk 
rrogreas  w  hich  has  been  made  at  ditVerent  Periods  in  'rheolcg’cii 
Learning.  Py  I  Icrbert  Marsh,  1).  1).  I'.  H  S.  Margaret  Profemr 
of  Divinity.  (Now  liishop  of  Landatl'. )  Part  IV.  On  the  Inter, 
pretalion  of  Prophtn/.  pp.  JStJ.  IVice  ‘Js.  dd.  Dcighton,  Cim- 
bridge.  Kivingtons,  l..ondon. 

^1^11  K  First  Part  of  this  course  of  Lectures,  was  puhlisbei 
in  tln^  Second,  in  the  following  year  ;  tlic/riiird  wt' 

not  published  till  and  now,  after  an  interval  of  thm 

years,  the  Fourth  Part  lias  at  length  issued  from  the  press. 
Should  the  puhlic  ation  of  the  remaining  Parts  of  these  l^ot'lure 
Lo  delayed  in  a  similar  manner,  a  long  periotl  must  elapse  bffoTf 
the  Course  ran  he  completed,  us  a  small  proportion  only  of  lik 
design  is  yet  executed. 

From  the  liMirnetl  'rranslator  of  Michaelis's  Introduction  if 
iDIght  justly  he  prepared  to  expect  a  masterly  discussion  of  thro- 
logicnl  topics.  A  mind  so  much  enriched  with  varied  in<‘ 
extensive  erudition,  so  little  disposed  to  acnuiesee  in  opiniois 
which  cannot  endure  the  severest  scrutiny,  so  accustomed te 
vigon>us  evertion,  so  traiiu'd  to  accuracy,  ami  .  so  highly  wi- 
turn'd,  as  is  that  of  the  Margaret  Profe^^sor,  excites  our  inlcrM 
in  its  imdtTtakings,  and  gives  us  the  promise  of  amply  rewardix! 
owr  eontiniied  attcution  to  its  productions.  On  the  present  occf 
sion, however,  we  feel  disposed  to  complain  of  disajtpoinlinei*^ 
^^e  ha>f‘  Ciirefiilly  pt'niscd  tlie  pamphlet  before  us,  and  on  |>au»* 
ieg  to  icIliTt  on  the  ailvantages  gained  by  having  accomptnip<^ 
the  learned  .Author  in  his  theological  stiicturcs,  we  are  unil>i^ 
t(»  I'crcfivf  tliat  any  real  actpiisition  has  been  made  to  our  stod 
vf  knowledge,  or  that  any  of  our  ditliculties  are  reinoTffi- 
wh:u  was  prt^viously  unknown,  n‘mains  still  undiscoveWtl- 
j'nd  what  was  obscure  and  perplexing,  still  needs  illustrilio*- 
This  sciies  of  the  Lf'cUires  ('omprises  onlv  four.  It  is  we  thiok 
the  least  intereatiiig  and  the  least  instructive  of  any  portion ^ 
tkeiD.  At  Wf  proceed  in  our  remarks,  wc  shall  have  to 
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out  inaivurai  its,  uliit-li  >vo  were  not  prepared  to  cxpiot,  and  to 
fihiliil  idlt*^atioii8  and  assninod  proots,  which  we  cun  liurdly 
lH?riuatle  ourselves  couhl  receive  the  contideiiee  of  the  learned 
Wefts  St)  r. 


of  the  lVo|)heeies  which  relate  to  the  Messiah — hxainples  of 
litiTal  IVophtxies  relative  to  the  ^l(*ssii\h — t)n  secondary  Senses 
inTihcd  to  ilehrew  Prophecy;  and  on  the  uet*uininodated  Sense 
of  Prophecy  as  used  in  the  Nt‘W  Tt'staiiKMit. 

These  are  important  topics,  on  whi(‘h  thtne  has  heen  a  ^reat 
deal  of  vaj^ne  and  faneil'ul  writinpf,  and  concerning  which  the  most 
eminent  Ttieoloi^ians  have  not  malntalnetl  a  unilorin  opinion. 
TIk*v  are  attinuled  with  dillieultios  whicii  it  is  not  easy  to  solve. 
WcJ'liall  see  whether  Dr.  IMarsh  has  •’uineil  any  advantai^e  over 
predecessors  in  the.  hiisiness  of  expl  inaiion. 

At  the  eommenet'inent  of  the  Pirst  liccture  o!‘  tin'  present 
<*eries,  (the  Ninett't'nth  oi  tln^  ('onr.-'t',)  the  Professor  treats  of 
the  connexion  hetween  the  interpretation  of 'I'ypes  and  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Prophecy.  rin*re  is,  In*  r<  iiiarks,  a  nitiuml  coa- 
nexion  hetweem  the  one  and  thi!  otln*r  :  for  since  a  type  is  not 
M  acviflrnhtly  hut  a  (te.si(pieti  [irelii^nratioii  of  its  antitype,  it 
,  is  virtually  a  prediction  ut  its  antitype;  and  the  principles  hy 
which  types  are  interpreted,  are  precisely  those  which  apply  to 
the  interpretation  of  prophecy.  The  I’ollow  in^  is  his  description 
ofd  type. 

‘  To  constitute  a  type,  something  more  is  requisite  than  a  mere 
mmblaticc  of  that,  which  is  called  Its  antitype.  For  one  thing  may 
another,  when  the  things  themselves  are  totally  unconncctriL 
Bmitis  fhc  very^  essence  of  a  type,  to  have  a  necessary  connexion 
!  with  its  antitype.  It  must  have  been  designee/,  and  designeil  from  the 
;  beginninj',  to  prefigure  its  antitype  ;  or  it  partakes  not  of  that 
Cwactcr,  which  belongs  to  a  r.*al  type  :  a  character  which  iinplieg, 
wi  an  accidental  parity  of  circumstances,  but  a  pre-ordained  and  in- 
l>crent  connexion  between  the  things  themselves.  Where /4/s  clia« 

\  ncter  Is  wanting,  tliere  is  wanting  that  relation  of  type  to  antitype, 
winch  suhsists  between  the  things  of  tlic  Old  resiamcnt,  and*  the 
^  things  of  the  New.’ 

U  would  seem  therefore,  that  it  is  not  more  resomhluncc  Imj- 
[  tween  objccis,  that  eoiistitute**  the  um*  a  type  of  the  other,  hut  a 
[  4iiM  lylHtioii  between  tliein,  hy  which  tlio  one  was  originally 
^  dnlgiuMl  to  rejiresent  the  other.  The  discovery  of  this  relation, 

■  t»^n  loie  ehsenliiil  to  our  recognising  in  any  person,  or  in  any 
^  ftrcum^iance,  a  typical  character.  Hy  what  means  then  shall 
be  able  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  it  ?  A  vigoroits  imagi- 
MUon  may  discern  a  number  of  supposed  points  of  rcsein- 
Voi.  Ml.  N..S,  T 
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hlaiicc  bctwcou  liilVt^renl  objects,  but  this  provo«  uothln^Ute 
ibelr  ctjaracler  of  type  aiul  antitype,  wtiich  can  be  knon 
only  as  we  j»ei*celve  the  InttMition  ot*  an  orij^inal  designer 
pointini^  the  one  to  be  a  representation  ot  the  other.  TW 
ob>ions  w*uv,  therelore,  ot  liistiut^uishin^  objects  which  Uf 
typical,  tVom  those  which  are  not  typical,  would  seem  to  be,  u 
examine  tlu'  tMd  'ristatnent  (to  which  the  innuiry  is  limited 
l«>r  the  purpose  <»l  u^ceriaininu^  (he  lists  ami  purposes  to  whid 
(he  persons  and  thini^s  inchnhal  in  its  records,  were  ^lesil^lt^. 
by  their  au(h(»r.  1 1,  lor  example,  any  particular  event  iu  tb 
livt's  ot*  the  patriarchs,  or  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  wi^ 
tleclarcd  at  the  time  t»t’  its  occurrenee,  to  be  a  representatiw 
t»J*  some  other  event  to  takt*  place  at  a  future  period,  the  fom«r 
wtnihl  be  a  type  of  tln‘  lattiT.  'rhrou^;hout  the  books  of  tb 
Ohl 'Testament,  iu>  objtst,  we  helit've,  apart  from  those  ofi 
strictly  |»rophetical  kind,  is  ever  dt'clared  at  the  time  of  its  fint 
introduction  into  (hi*  history,  as  a  rile,  or  an  event,  or  a:;cnt,to 
be  a  lii^uit*  of  obji‘cts  unknown  and  future.  A  person  therefor 
whose  readiinr  of  (In*  Hible  should  not  extend  beyond  the  bool' 
of  the  Old  'restament,  could  not  have  any  knowledtjeof  the  typi¬ 
cal  relation  of  thini^s;  and  consequently  types  would  beunknowt 
to  him.  'That  desii^n,  however,  which  is  stated  to  be  esscntiilte 
constitute  a  type,  may  have  been  included  in  the  ordination  o( 
events,  though  not  declared  ;  and  if,  subscipiently,  the  relatioc 
between  some  objiM’ts  as  types,  and  others,  as  antitypes,  be  dr 
dared  hy  persons  who  can  satisfy  ns  that  they  have  rccched 
information  tc^  that  elleet  from  the  original  desip^nor,  we  arc  cor- 
reel  in  the  application  of  those  terms  to  them.  From  tlic  folios- 
im;  quotation  it  will  he  perceived  that  Hr.  Marsh  adopts  tlK 
latter  method,  as  the  only  one  of  ascertaining  typical  objects. 

‘  'The  only  mode  of  distinguisliing  the  cases  where  this  relitioe  | 
(ictudUy  exists,  from  the  cases  where  it  is  only  supposed  to  exist,  is  tf 
examine  what  things  in  the  Old  Testament  have  been  represented  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  ns  relaiinp^  to  things  in  the  New,  Fflf 
then  we  liavc  authuritu  for  such  relation  :  then  we  know  that  onelbac 
was  designed  to  prengure  the  other,  l^ut  w  ithout  such  authofii 
it  is  ahsolutely  imfyossiole  that  we  should  obtain  the  knowledge  whii 
ii  necessary  on  this  subject.  There  are  no  human  means,  by  whid 
we  can  discover,  that  what  has  happened  at  one  period,  orinfltf 
nation,  was  originally  intcndeH  to  point  out  something  similar,  wbid 
iliould  happen  at  another  period  or  in  another  nation.  The  rruiiff* 
such  previous  design,  the  reality  of  a  fore-ordaincd  connexionV 
tween  a  type  and  its  antitype,  must  depend  therefore  entirely  oo  tk 
auUiority  of  ChrLit  and  his  Apostles.*  p.  2. 

The  pniphvtic  rhnracier  of  a  type  he  describes  io 
following  worcU. 

*  When  tw  0  apparently  independent  cventi,  distant  from  eacbotbP 
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mny  hundreds,  or  even  some  thousands  of  years,  are  so  connerted  m 
the  general  scheme  of  Divine  Providence,  iliat  the  one  was  dexi^ned 
to  indicate  the  other,  the  one  is  no  less  prophetic  of  the  other,  than  a 
irrifl/ declaration,  that  the  thin?,  which  forms  the  antitype,  would  ia 
due  season  he  accomplished.  Whether  a  future  event  is  indicated  bv 
tords,  or  indicated  hy  other  tokens,  the  connexion  of  that  event  with 
the  words  in  the  one  case,  or  the  tokens  in  the  other,  will  be  equitily  a 
fulhlling  of  propheev.  We  cannot  have  a  more  remarkable,  or  a  more 
bfXJrUnt  example,  than  tliat  of  the  paschal  lamb,  as  applied  to  the 
dwth  ofChrist.  For  not  only  was  the  paschal  lamb  sacrihcod  tor  the 
ilns  ofthe  Jews  under  circumstances  rr^emblin^  t!mse  under  which 
fur  Saviour  was  sacritieetl  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  but  we  have  the 
luthorllv  of  Scripture  itself  for  the  assertion,  that  the  sacrif-ee  of  the 
pMchal  lamb  was  from  the  very  beginning  designctl  to  indicate  the 
^ritke  of  Christ  on  the  cross.’  p.  S  -  4. 

Dr.  Marsh  is  rigid  in  exohiding  the  operations  of  fancy  from  a 
subject  on  which  he  insists  we  can  guide  our  judgement  only 
b?  a  sacred  authority.  After  tliis  demand,  to  which ''e  arc  not 
eiijecting,  we  should  not  perhaps  have  hesitat<*d  to  give  our 
Lvsfnt  to  his  statements,  were  it  not  a  niaxiin  with  ns  never  to 
sff  with  other  men’s  eyes.  'I'he  Professor  adduces  the  I'ollowing 
passages,  as  instances  of  that  authoritative  declaration,  which 
ilonc  can  assure  ns  of  that  original  design  which  gives  to  oh- 
j«Ct5  tliP'r  »v!»ical  character. 

‘  When  John  the  Baptist  first  saw  our  Saviour,  he  exclaimed, 

*  Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God.  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world  !* 
Si.  Paul  is  still  more  p'^rticular  :  for  ho  says,  Christ  *  our  pn^sover  is 
swrificed  for  us and  St.  Peter  declares,  that  we  were  redeemed 
•with  the  precious  blood  of  (!hrUt,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot,  who  verily  w  h  ^renr({n^ne(i,  before  the  found  ition  of 
the  world.*  From  a  comp  •  Ison  of  these  passages  we  h'urii,  not  only 
that  the  two  sacrifice^  resembled  each  other,  but  that  the  sticrifice  of 
the  pasrhal  Iamb  whs  ori^innlly  intended  to  designate  the  sacrifice  of 
Chriiit.  Th*'  former  .sacrifice  therefore  has  all  the  qualific.itioni, 
'^hich  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  type  And  since  the  Sacrament 
ofthe  Lord  s  .Supper  was  instituted  by  Christ  himself  in  remembrance 
o^his death  ind  passion,  the  ceremony  which  w’as  a  type  of  the  one 
wiy  be  considered  as  n  type  also  of  the  other.*  p.  4 

In  thcNc  passages  there  is  a  looseness  of  writing  which  sotne- 
^bil  surprises  ns,  and  which  it  requires  hut  =«  :le  sagacity  to 
tirtect  Hs  the  paschal  lamb  sacrifn?e<i  for  the  sins  ot  the 
Jews?  We  have  no  recolh'etion  of  any  detail  in  the  history  of 
'ts  ap!  rt- itiuont,  to  that  effect;  and  till  evidence  of  the  stile- 
tnrnl  j  rndm  ed.  it  ought  not  to  he  assumed  as  correct.  The 
Professor  Iim-s  limited  the  authority  of  interpreting  types,  to 
t  hrisi  and  his  Apostles  :  the  authority  of  John  the  Haptlst,  is 
*^®t  the  aiitliority  of  an  apostle,  and  is  therefore  excindeil  by  the 
hjIc.  But 

as  wc  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  his  antlioritv  was 
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not  a  Divine  anthority,  or  to  deny  that,  thongU  not  strnil|r,  <  I 
may  property  t^o  conceded  an  anttionty  within  the  K 
fetor’s  m canine^,  \vc  ^hall  let  thw  pass.  We  cannot,  hontn^r,  ■ 
suppress  th»»  ohjiTtitMis  we  fcid,  in  rcfi^ard  to  his  manner  et  ■ 

i^roccedimj  in  the  treatnieiil  of  the  passa<jps  which  he  quolo  W 
rom  t!n‘  Sew  i'estament.  If  the  writcPN  do  not  refer  to  f 
paschal  lainh,  he  has  assumed  insuiTicient  premises  for  his  cat  ■ 
elusion.  I  f  it  \w  iiouhtful  whether  they  refer  to  the  paseW. 
lamh,  the  same  consequenc«‘  will  follow.  Now,  it  appears  toit 
ttiat  the  allusion  in  two  of  the  qnoted  passages,  John  i.  ^| 

I  IVter  i.  10.  is  not  to  the  paschal  land).  The  paschal  \itik 
vras  not  an  expiatory  sanifirc  ;  it  is  nevtT  so  nqncsented ;  4 
was  cncliaristical,  not  piacnlar.  The  allusion  is,  Wc  a]>^)reMi4. 
to  the  laml)  of  the  daily  satTifico,  which  was  fi  pro]nliatort  n. 
criheo.  ‘  Voider  the  law,’  says  Jortin  (  K<*m(irki^  I’oi.  i, 

127)  ‘  a  land)  was  ott’eivd  for  a  sin-ollerin^,  and  thtnn 
‘  atonement  was  made  f(»r  trans^rt'ssions.  John  the  Bapiis 
‘  calls  Christ  tho  lAtmh  of  God  H'ho  taketh  away  ihe  »im  ^ 

‘  fhv  world  ;  and  St.  Peter  tells  Christians,  that  they  are  re 
‘  deemed  Ity  the  blood  of  Chrifd^  an  of  a  f^amb.  Hence  W 
‘  inftT  ami  conclude  that  the  land)  was  a  type  of  Christ;  ti^ 

*  upon  consiihTin^  it,  we  find  that  it  has  all  that  can  bef^ 

‘  (piireil  to  coMstiiuie  a  type  ;  for  it  is  in  many  resjiccts  a  rin 
‘  just  ami  livtdy  rej)resentatioii  of  Christ.*  In  the  quotalioi 
tiom  the  first  epistle  of  Peter,  the  Margaret  Profef^  fcw 
printed  the  words  Latnb  and  jpnre~ordainedy\\\  ItaKcs,  asKlk 
former  was  the  antecedent  to  the  latter,  which  is  certainly  wt 
the  ease,  the  prt'-onlination  being  jnredicated  of  Christ.  If  thw 

{lassngi's  in  tlic  New  T^^st ament  refer,  tiot  to  the  ptltW 
nmh,  hxit  to  the  land)  of  the  sin-ofimng,  they  coidaiii  ho  WWl 
that  ‘  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamh  was  originally  irrttWrf 
‘  to  designate  the  saerifici*  of  Christ,*  though  they  miiy  hp 
real  service  in  support  of  the  iloctrine  which  asserts  the  delift 
Christ  to  1)0  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  sin;  a  doctrine  which |)n* 
vades  the  New  restamenl,  and  to  which  it  attaches  th 
greatest  importance.  The  Margaret  Professor  should  have  So* 
proveil  tlie  relevancy  ol  his  (piotations  to  his  subject,  before  bf 
adduced  them  in  ■sup|M)rl  of  his  assertions.  Without  this  proef 
his  whole  statement  is  invalidated.  He  is  however  unquo* 
tioiiahly  correct,  in  consiilermg  the  words  of  the  A])ostle  Ptoj. 
in  1  Cor.  v.  7.  as  a  direct  reference  to  the  paschal  lamb;  ib^ 
meaning  is  detiTininate  in  tliis  respect :  hut  that  the  phn« 

‘  (^hrist  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us,*  is  a  proof  that  tbep*-*’ 
dial  lamb  was  desigiied  in  its  original  institution,  as  t 
figuration  ot  (be  sacriliee  ol  (’lirist,is,  we  amirehend,  not  P^*^ 
beyond  tlie  limits  ot  reasonable  doubt.  Is  tlie  cxisteocf  ® 
ft  ]»re-o.<laincd  connexiou  between  the  paschal  lamb  and  the  s** 
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cfiiicc  of  Chriiit,  explicitly  decUreil  iu  tUe  words,  “  Christ  our 
•*  ussiover  is  sacrifictKi  for  us  ?’’ 

sscraiueut  of  Uuptisiu,  Dr.  Marsh  remarks,  was  preli- 
^ur«d  by  an  event  of  ^reat  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
Jews.  This  event  is  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  throus^h  the 
Hfil  Sea,  as  referred  to  by  the  Aposlh*,  I  Cor.  x,  1. — “  Our 
**  falbers  were  under  the  eluud,  and  all  passed  through  the  sea, 

^  aad  were  hapti/.ed  unto  iMoses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea.*’ 

«  In  litis  passage  it  is  evident,  that  St.  Paul  considered  the  being 
bapihed  unto  Moses,  as  typical  of  being  baptized  unto  Christ.  The 
Jtws,  who  admitted  proselytes  by  baptism,  appear  to  have  setieraHy 
cao»idered  tiie  passage  of  their  forefathers  tlirough  the  Red  ^ea,  not 
i«amerc  insulated  historical  fact,  but  as  souielhing  representative  of 
Admission  to  the  divine  favour  6y  baptism.  They  said,  that  *  they 
Mcrc  baptized  iu  the  desert,  and  admitted  into  covenant  with  (Jod  be- 
forethc  law  was  given.'  ( JVhitb^  in  loc.J  p.  5. 

Here  again  we  must  caution  the  readers  of  these  Lecture*?, 
igaiust  yielding  implicit  asstmt  to  the  statements  they  contain, 
and  to  the  argniueiits  they  exhihit.  We  have  frequently  ml- 
wired  and  applauded  the  keen  and  patient  research  of  thel'ranK- 
lator  of  Mieluielis's  Introduction,  in  examining  the  authorities 
died  iu  that  work.  In  the  present  (‘use  we  are  surprised  at  the. 
heility  with  which  he  puts  down  a  partial  and  erroneous  repre- 
senution.  Had  he,  instead  of  satisfying  himself  with  the  quota- 
turn  in  Whithy  from  Maiiuonid(*s,  been  at  the  pains  of  consulting 
Miimouides  himself,  he  would  have  found  that  this  celebrated 
Jewish  writer  does  not  refer  ‘  the  being  hapti/ed  in  the  desert*  to 
llw  passage  of  the  Israelites  throiigli  the  Ued  Sea.  The  Ancient 
iM'ieliies,  according  to  Maiinoni<h‘s,  were  admitted  into  covenant 
with  (lud  by  circumcision,  by  baptism,  and  hy  saerilice.  The 
bapUsm  he  refers,  not  to  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  hut 
to  the  purifieation  prescribed  in  Lxod.  xix,  10.  ‘  Haptisuius 

*  fuit  iu  dcserto  ante  datam  legem,  sicut  <tieitur,  sanclilicahis  eos 

*  boilie  et  eras,  et  lavent  vestimenta  sua.’  Muimonidvit  Itturi 
/iia. C/i.  Id.  ‘  Haptism  was  in  the  desert  previously  to  the 
‘  giving  of  the  law,  as  it  is  w  ritten,  sanctify  them  to-day  and  to- 

*  Borrow,  and  let  them  wash  their  clothes.*  Tlie  Rrofessor  pru- 

to  shew,  that  the  cireumstaiiec's  which  attended  the  pas- 
»^«of  the  Israelites  through  lln^  Ued  Sea,  as  a  type  of  Cliris- 
buu  baptism,  accord  with  the  circumstances  wliieh  attend  the 
Wer  as  the  antitype  of  the  former.  These  circumstances  how- 
tv«r  accord  as  accurately  with  the  iransaciioii  at  Mount  Sinai, 
i  ^bicli  Maiiuouides  refers  ‘haptism.’  As  the  Lecturer  iiisisU 
tlut  mere  resemblance  is  not  sutlicient  to  constitut%:  one  thing 
^  type  of  another,  but  that  the  existence  of  a  j»re-ordaincd 
^Qexion  must  be  satisfactorily  established,  before  we  c^ii  pro- 
^uocc  one  thing  to  be  the  type  of  another, — the  question  to  be 
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A^ked  in  relation  to  the  asserted  proof  contained  in  I  l-or.  ?,  7^ 
is,  Do  the  uordsof  the  Apo^tl*'  de  Inn^that  pre-ordained  cat- 
nexinn  whicliis  essential  !•>  -.fttuh’  i  typer  Was  (he  pusi|;^ 
of  the  l>ruelites  throuL^ii  ili  IJ.  *!  '^ea,  tienigned  to  pre*fig\irt 
Christian  baptism,  and  is  it  t*\pn  rly  deelareil  in  the  diovepak- 
sat^e  ?  Nfiiher  Doddridije,  nor  W  tiiihx  so  represents  the  vfa. 
tiiinnit  ofiln*  Apostle.  ‘ 'Thi'^,'  sa\s  the  loriner,  in  liis  par*- 
phrase,  *  was  so  womlerrol  ami  solemn  an  <*vent,  that  1  may  sn, 

•  the\  li'erc  ail  baptized  intu  J/okcn,  that  is,  iniliatiMl  into  tie 
‘  prole^si**!!  of  that  relii;iun  which  he  was  to  teach  tloMn  frojn 
‘  (iod  which  is  most  cerlainlv  a  very  din’er«*nt  tliiii*;  froa; 
sayini'  that  die  Israelites’  passim;  throm»:h  the  Iteii  ^ea,  wi> 
desigm  d  to  pr**  figure  the  haptisin  of  believers  in  (’hri^t 
‘  W  hen  eomparisoriN  (trv  iiistilntml  in  tin*  Nt‘w  'I  estament  bf- 
‘  tween  anli‘c«*denl  and  snhs»M|iienl  persons  or  thills,’  wemux 
as  Dr.  .M  irsli  camions  us,  ‘  In*  <*ar(‘lul  <>  ilisiint; nish  the  ex* 

‘  nmples  whert*  a  comparison  is  institut'  d  n  <M  el\  for  tin*  sake  of 
‘  Ulusti'atiini^  from  the  examplt*,  when*  such  a  <*oniicjian  is 
‘  sleclan*d,  as  exists  in  tin*  rt*lation  ol  a  t>pt‘  to  its  antitype.' 
Is  the  passai;<*  in  ipn'stion,  (d*  tee  former,  or  of  the  litter 
kiinl  ? 

4'he  Muri;an*t  I'role.^^sor  i  epr<*s(*nts  the  int<*rpretation  of  type, 
as  analot;ous  to  the  iiiterpietation  of  propliecv.  Hut  is  theoik* 
exactly  parallel  to  the  otln*r  r  Is  there  not  i*vidently  a  considen- 
]>le  ililVert'nct*  ht*tween  them  ^  'I'he  existence  of  a  prophecy  ii 
palpable  :  tin*  persons  to  whom  it  was  oriixinalU  adilressed,  bul 
u  ( lear  perct'ption  of  its  true  character.  'I'hey  inli;lit  Ik*  to¬ 
tally  unuiouaiiited  with  its  application,  hut  they  would  nmier* 
stand  that  it  had  a  rtlerein*e  to  futurity,  and  was  to  recfirr 
its  accomplisiiinent  in  a  periot!  siihseipient  to  that  in  which  it 
cielivered.  It  woniii  appi*ar  to  thein  in  its  projier  character, b 
u  prt*iiiciion  ;  which  (hey  <‘onld  not  coiifonnd  with  either  a  hh- 
lory  4)1  yast,  or  a  4i4*''Ci  iptioii  of  pr4*sent  o4‘(*nrrene<'s.  Hut  in 
typical  reprcsentatiun,  which,  accordin:^  to  Dr.  Marsh,  is  pro 
plu‘cy  conv4*yc4l  hy  tliiiii^s,  the  pt'isons  aiinmt;  whom  the  ty|>icil 
4*V4'nts  oeemT4*4l,  ami  to  whom  (he  typical  ec*ivmonics  wore  deli¬ 
vered,  hud  no  pcrcc*ptioii  of  their  n*lation  to  other  and  »ub*«- 
cpient  pcT.^ons  or  things.  'Fln  re  is  then  so  far  a  radical  d»* 
tinction  ijliM'rvahh*  in  the  two  cases,  and  no  analoijy  can  bf 
4'N(ablisln*d  between  them.  Wc  nyxt  iin[niro  whc'ther  Chrift 
and  the  Aposth*s  have  made*  the'  same  cleclaratious  in  relation 
(o  (In*  oin*,  as  they  have  in  rclerenccj  to  (he  other,  'fo  the  r** 
islcnrc*  ot  prophc'cy  th«'  most  distinct  tt*s(imoiiy  is  exhihiied  bolb 
by  C  hrisl  and  hi>  Apostles.  “  J'liesc  arc  (hey  which  tedif^  ®f 
»rr,”  was  tin*  dir4*ct  .ippeal  ol  (’hrist  to  the  Jews,  when  he  ^ 
Icirt  il  them  tt)  (In*  prt*dietiotis  of  their  own  prophets  :  and 
^Aets  iii,  Is.)  e.xprcssly  declares,  (hat  the  transactions  wliKb 
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llu'ii  liiJ  r(H'(Milly  takiMi  place,  were  the  fiilfklmoiit  of  “  llinse 
*•  ihinpi ^***^0**^' *»y  like  iikoutli  of  all  his 
“  prophets,  that  Christ  shokkhl  skktter.”  A  declarutioik  of  tliis 
kind  applied  toakk  cveikt  or  person,  skkpposod  to  he  typical,  wokkhi 
immediately  establish  the  existence  of  a  pre-desit^ned  relation  to 
iU  antitype  :  hut  is  such  declaration  ever  made  in  thcNcwl'es- 
limcikt  ?  ^lany  cikcuikkstances  pertainikksj  to  the  Mosaic  ritikal, 
f^idontly  eorresjkond  to  others  in  the  evakk^elical  economy,  in 
such  a  kkiauner  as  to  iinpuk  t  to  the  forkner  an  analo;;ous  charac¬ 
ter;  hut  the  jKMikt  of  ^re-or(/a4iic(/ connexion,  is  not  we  appre¬ 
hend  i‘stublisike<l,  hy  any  thin^  that  the  Margaret  Professor  has 
idduct'd.  Typical  theology  has  ikot,  on  the  preseikt  occasion, 
ri*ceived  any  elucidation  froikk  his  pen. 

It  was  ikot  to  he  ex|)ected  that  the  Mari;aret  Professor  wokkld 
nt*‘;Ieet  tlu*  opportunity  atlorded  hy  the  lust  example  of  typical 
inierpretatiokk,  of  deliveriiki^  his  seiktimetkts  on  the  Ha|itisii^al  Ke- 
i;rncraliokk  cokktroversy,  atjitatcd  hy  the  clerj^y  of  the  ckkdowed 
'•ect  in  this  cokkkktry.  Accordikk^ly,  he  introdkkces  a  dii^ression 
from  the  direct  hiksiness  of  the  Li  ctures,  for  this  purpose.  We 
have  aheudy  extracted  the  pritkcipal  |)ak*a^k’aphs  Irokn  this  part 
of  the  uork,  and  shall  therefokM*  hkit  sli:;htly  touch  upon  tho 
vubjert.  As  an  iuter|>reter  of  the  forkuiklaries  of  the  (Mkurch 
in  which  he  is  now  a  kuitkcd  di^kkitury,  he  appears  to  us,  okk  this 
hrancli  of  her  kloctriue,  to  iuterpret  correctly  ;  aikd  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  unauswerahle  arj^ukkioikls  in  support  of  the  tckkct,  that 
njTeneialiou  is,  in  ihv  rivur  of  hi^  Churchy  an  essential  part  of 
baptism.  We  cannot  perceive  oik  what  ground  this  can  he  d<‘.- 
iiied,  since  every  (•leri»;ymaik  does,  in  terms  most  nneqiiivoealand 
definite,  declai’e,  immediately  after  the  ajiplication  of  the  water 
of  the  font  to  the  child,  that  the  child  is  reqcnvrated  hy  the 
Holy  S/d  rit  :  words  which  are  jilain  and  jiositive,  and  which 
cannot  possibly  mean  any  ihini;  else  than  kei^eneralion  hy  the 
Holy  Sj)irit.  The  explanations  of  the  Professor  must,  hoWk‘Ver, 
be  j milled  liy  other  laws  than  those  of  Qiietuk  l^lizah«‘th\  u|) • 
poinlment.  'The  Scriptures  are  to  us  the  sob*  rule  of  deter- 
iniiiin^  (he  doctriiu*s  of  ('lirist;  and  (hey  aie  the  standard  hy 
'^hich  every  tenet  purportiiij^  to  correspond  with  it  must  he 
examined.  Li't  (he  follow  in*;  sentence  abide  its  trial. 

Ucpentance  and  Faith,  therefore,  expressed  eitlier  by  ourselves 
or  by  our  sureties,  are  the  causes  which  operate  in  producing  that 
‘piriiual  grace  which  is  conferred  at  Baptism.’ — p.  9. 

This  is,  we  think,  a  most  extraordinai  y  sentence.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  as  an  answer  to  the  charge  of  tlic  Professor’s  opponents 
jn  the  Cluircli,  who,  it  seems,  accuse  hi  u  and  his  associates,  of 
•mitating  the  (Mnirch  of  Rome,  in  believing  that  grace  is  con- 
Wred  at  baptism  merely  c.r  opere  operato,  ‘  The  grace  of 
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‘  Clod,'  sa\*<  this  Master  in  Israel,  ‘  afeoun»anies  tiu' 

‘  uet,  hut  tiu*  oiitwanl  act  is  not  the  onieic’iit  cause  of  it.’  *  |{^. 

‘  |ienlanee  amt  I'aith,  ex|»re>se4l  either  hy  ourselves  or  b) 

‘  oiir  sureties,  are  the  e.uises  \>hich  o|>erate  in  producin*^  tlm 
‘  spH'itual  *^raei‘  wliieii  is  conferred  at  haptisin.’  If  there  bt 
any  one  so  twitted  as  to  attempt  the  explanation  of  this 
sai;e,  and  to  shew  its  aecordamx*  with  the  New  ’restaineot. 
In*  will  certainly  hi*  the  proj»er  person  to  elucidate  the 
trines  of  the  (‘ahhala,  anil  to  interpret  the  reveries  of  lieb- 
men  and  of  Swedenhort;;.  ‘  llepefUanct*  anil  Faith  expressed 
‘  hy  our  sureties’!  What  is  re[»ei\tanee  ?  Sorrow  for  our 
sins,  aeeompanieil  with  amendment  of  life.  M  hat  is  Faitb! 
'i’he  assent  of  the  mind  to  the  promises  of  Ciod.  And  art 
these  tliinns  to  lie  done  hy  sureties?  Does  Dr.  Marsh  realli 
maintain  that  persons  may  repent  hy  proxy,  and  helieve  bj 
suhstitnte?  And  is  tliis  doi’trine  to  he  asserted  hy  a  Protes¬ 
tant  DiNine,  and  to  he  ileiivered  in  puhlie  lectures  before  tbe 
I’niversit)  of  ( ’amhrid;;e  r  Kepeutance  and  Faith  are  things 
'whhdi  it  is  impossihlc  for  one  man  to  devolve  upon  aiiotb^, 
or  for  one  person  to  express  for  another  ;  they  are  incapable 
ol  eonniuitation.  It  would  he  ipiite  as  rational  to  assert  that 
we  may  die  hy  proxy,  and  he  saved  hy  proxy,  as  to  assert 
that  wo  may  repent  and  believe  hy  proxy,  'rhe  claims  of  i 
( reditor  may  he  satisfied  hy  a  surely,  votes  may  he  i»;iven  bt 
proxy,  and  marriatjes  may  he  celebrated  hy  proxy;  hut  ever) 
mull  must  re|>enl  and  believe  for  hims(*lf,  as  he  will  he  juilgeii 
in  |u*rson,  and  he  lost  or  saved  personally.  No  man  can  pos¬ 
sess  a  more  solier  umlersiandin^’  than  the  ^lari^aret  Profes¬ 
sor  ;  liow  then  does  it  happen  that,  he  is  the  advocate  of 
opinions  so  preposterous  ?  On  topics  which  reipiirc  acute 
perception,  to  llie  determination  of  which  the  most  aeeur*tc 
iudi;nieiit  alone  is  eoinjielent,.  Dr.  Marsh  is  enliiled  to  be 
heard  as  a  scholar  possesseil  of  lirst-rate  ipialiliealiiuis  :  it  it 
only  as  the  Fxposilor  of  the  Formularies  of  a  seculariied 
< 'linreh,  tliat  he  heeonies  extravagant  and  absurd.  No  Po[>isb 
dui^^ma  is  either  more  irrational  or  more  iinseriptural,  than  the 
ti'iie.t  which  he  pnhlish(*s.  'riu*  notion  that  spiritual  ^raee  b 
iMuderred  at  llaptism,  hy  the  repentance  and  faith  of  a  surety, 
may  lake  its  place  hy  the  side  of  the  'rridenlinc  decree,  tbit 
ifraiv  is  I'onferrtMl  at  baptism  ‘  merely  e.r  opera  operato'  is 
an  unspeakable  ahsiirility,  alike  repulsive  to  reason  tinl  ^ 
Scripture,  'i’o  find  such  a  sentiment  as  this  maintained,  by 
a  Professor  of  Divinity,  in  l^ectures  on  ihe  ‘  InterpretatMW 
*  of  the  Itible,*  may  well  excite  our  astonishment.  We  rccol- 
Iret  the  details  and  the  ai;;uments  employed  by  the  Lecturer, 
at  an  early  period  ot  the  course,  to  demoDstrate  the  necessity 
of  kaiuing  lor  tlic  iulerpreUtioa  of  the  Bible,  and  the  sii- 
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of  llic  learuod  ahovc  the  unlearned  inierpreler ;  but 
I  If  ^l),iurtliues  like  ibe  above  are  to  be  ushered  into  the  worlds 
^^.^ioned  bv  such  a  name  jus  that  of  iht*  Mari^ant  IVoh'jisor 
Divinity  in  the  l’ui\ersily  of  Cainluiil^e,  in  what  cau  Uie 
ulilUv  of  leariiiiii:;  consist  ?  'I'he  interpreter  wimsi;  have 

ivewr  b>oked  U|»on  a  paije  of  (ireek  or  Latin,  and  to  whom 
'  ;lw  aliolc  apparatus  of  Dihlical  Critieisni  is  unknown,  euniiol 
be  either  luish'd  himself,  or  in  dantj^er  of  mislead in:r  others, 
iu  teaeliinj^  religions  doctrines,  more  than  is  (he  vtTy  learned 
*  ariter  whose  proiiuetion  is  now  hefon^  us.  Is  he  to  he  informed 
tlmt  every  (hrlaration  and  promise  of  the  Hihle,  wnieh  implies 

■  rr^eiitance  and  iaith,  implies  these  in  a  personal  sense,  restrict- 
,  luif  in  the  most  perfect  manner  theexprt'ssion  aiul  iKMielit  of  them 

to  the  individual  who  repents  and  helu*ves?  Where  tlid  Dr.  M. 

-  leant,  that  a  man's  reptmtance  and  faith  can  produce  spiritual 

in  another  piTson  :  'This  is  a  straiiiije  doelriiie,  whicli 
never  could  have  oe’cnrred  to  a  writer  iidopliit!^  the  theology  ol 
,  the  Scriptures  only.  It  may  he  the  doelriiie  of  ‘  our  Church  * 

.  and  Hishops  may  gravely  assert  it,  hut  the  Apostles  were  un- 
i  aequaiiiteil  with  it. 

I  Strang**  as  this  doctrine  is,  it  is  common  to  the  opponents 
^  and  to  the  assertors  of  haplismal  regeneration  ;  for  though  Dr. 

I  Marsli’s  explanation  of  the  causes  whieh  proiluee  the  ‘  spiritual 
^  ‘  trace  conferred  in  haplism,'  may  not  he  adopted  hy  the  party  in 
j  (lie  (Miurch  against  which  he  is  contending,  yet  tliat  party  agree 
>dtli  liiiii  in  maintaining  tin*  sentiment,  that  iV|N*n(ance  and  faith 
arc  expressed  hy  the  sureties  of  a  i)aptiz(‘d  inlant,  as  his  repre- 

■  Hiiiatives.  'riu*  case  is  this  :  an  infant,  iiicapalde.  of  moral  per- 
J  ceplion  ami  ohiigation,  is  pn‘seiit(‘d  to  a  elergyiiiaii  of  (he  Esta¬ 
blished  Lluir(‘h,  iVir  hapli''ni.  The  ( 'hnrch  reipiires  ri^pentaiiee 

^  and  luitli  in  ev(*ry  person  who  is  admitted  to  its  haptismal  rites. 

,  Tliree  persons,  to  whom  the  strange  appellations  ( iod-fathors 
and  (lod-molhers  arc  given,  present  themselves  us  the  ehild’.s 
'‘iireties,  and  in  this  character  deliver  the  child’s  profession  of 
I  re|H*iitaii(‘(*  and  faith,  'riic  child  is  then  baptized,  and  is  de¬ 
clared  to  he  regeiuMMtetl  hy  tlie  Holy  Spirit.  Hut  what  a 

-  i^oss  absurdity  is  this  1  As  well  might  repentance  and  taitli 

-  be  reipiireil  from  the  font,  or  the  water  which  it  contains, 
’  filher  of  which  is  just  as  capable  of  a  moral  act  as  is  the 
.  child.  Where  the  New'  'restament  rec|uin*s  repentance  and 

l«ith,  it  retpiires  them  from  persons  capable  of  personally  ex¬ 
pressing  tlu’iii.  It  admits  no  sureties.  It  allows  of  nothing 
•o  he  dom*  hy  snhstitiites.  It  pri^erihes  “  a  reasonuhle  *er- 
“  Vice.”  Wc  think  of  the;  Margaret  IVofcssor  and  his  op|>o- 
nenu  with  snrpri/e  amounting  to  astonishment ;  and  for  the* 
I  ^wt— “  Heware  lest  any  man  sjHjil  you  through  vain  deceit, 
j  “  uficr  the  nidiuicnts  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ” 

^  I 

t 
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On  llic  qnalirii-.Ui(»iis  necessary  lor  an  interpreter  of 
l»rew  prophecy,  tiie  .Marijan't  Proh'ssor  write*  with  hin  ic. 
eustoiiied  pei>picnit\  ami  forc  e,  at  tlie  close  of  the  Ninetc^tli 
Ix'ctuit.  'The  w holt*  of  the  'rwciitieth  is  entitlcMl  to  our  coq. 
ineniiaiion.  'I’lic  reii.arks  wliich  are  made  on  ‘  'I'he  lnterpr». 

*  tatioii  of  prophecy,*  a::d  on  the  connexion  which  suhiisi^ 
hetween  the  trutii  ol  oiir  reli«;ion,  and  the  propliecies  whick 
relate  to  tin*  .Mt  ssiali,  are  important  and  sati>factory.  Alrocm 
the  v\ lode  of  the  'TwentN -first  liC'ctuiv,  is  occii|>ied  with  ti. 
ampler  ol  literal  prophecN  ;  that  is,  of  predictions  which  literilK 
ami  strictly  foreiell  the  c  ominif  of  (*hrist. 

'riie  'rneiity-scH’oiid  l«ecture  comprises  an  intpiiry  into  the 
secomlary  s»*nses  aitriimted  hy  many  writers  to  Hebrew  pro- 
pheev  ;  a  sid»ject  whic  h  is  attench'd  with  real  dinicnltic'S,  but 
whieli,  -as  it  does  not  involve*  tin*  truth  of  ( Ihristianity,  or  affect 
any  <»!  its  dc'eii  iues,eannot  hec'onsidca'ed  as  of  primary  importance. 
Still,  how  ever,  it  is  of  siillieic’iit  eonsecpience  to  clialleni^  the 
attention  of  e\«’ry  student  of  the  sacred  writinj^s,  particular^ 
tho^e  whosr  eliitv  it  is  to  (*\ponnd  them.  We  wisli  we  could 
say  that  Dr.  Marsh  h.is  collided  ns  into  satisfactory  conclusiom 
»)n  this  \ery  perplexini^  topic:  \vc  can  award  him  praise  for 
the  pains  whieh  he  lias  taken  to  stale  the  suhject  of  seceutiliri 
senses  correctly,  and  to  i;*iiard  us  ai^ainst  the  in:*enioas  and 
plausihle,  hnt  daiiireions  and  imteiiuhle  system  propusi*d  by 
the  Antlior  (d  the  Divine  Lei^atioii ;  hut  wc*  eannot  report  that 
he  has  sneeeeiled  in  fni  nishini' us  w ith  the  means  of  discrimi* 
tialiii't  and  applyint!:  the  nsi  s  of  pro|)ln*(‘y  otherwise  than  ill  il< 
lil»*ral  aceepiatii>n.  On  tin*,  ipicstion  of  siH'oiidary  senses,  ihf 
1*1  otcs**or  concludes, 

*  After  all,  llu  n,  it  appears  that  there  is  no  sj/stem  n/m/frrr,  by 
u  Inch  we  can  t  itlier  c.stuhlisli  the  existence  of  secomlary  senses,  or 
hy  whicli,  on  tlie  supposition  of  their  cxi.sicnce,  we  can  discow 
llicir  real  mranin^.  We  imisl  he  ciintented,  ihereforr^  as  tl 
the  be>;iiinin^  ot  the  preceding;  Lecture,  to  resolve  the  qutt* 
lion  t)f  secondary  scni>e.'i,  into  a  (|mstion  of  authoritu.  In  whai* 
ever  case  a  passage  of  tl.e  Old  'IVstamcnt,  which,  accordir| 
to  its  st net  and  literal  sense,  relates  to  some  earlier  event  in  thi 
.liwish  history,  is  yet  apj>iied,  either  l>v  Christ,  or  hy  an  Aju^tltd 
(  hrlst,  to  what  hapneiu'd  in  their  days;  and  moreover  is  so  applied 
MS  to  imlicHle  that  tlu*  passage  is  prophetic  :  td*  such  passage  we  mu* 
conclude  «*n  their  wa/AonVy,  that  iiesides  its  plain  and  primary  seine, 
it  hutt  also  a  remote  or  secondary  sense,’ — p.  7d. 

In  the  paragra}>h  which  imincdiatcdy  follows  oiir  last  quoU* 
tion.  Dr.  Marsh  states  that  some  passiit;cs  of  the  t>ld 
iDPiU  really  harp  a  siH-ondar)  sense.  NN’liile  he  admits  the  dif* 
ficuhy  of  nscertainins:  the  particular  passages  of  the  New  Tes- 
tiraent,  which  aiVord  example*  of  prophecy  applied  in  a  setuo* 
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i;  Jar)  ^en"*’,  ht'  a]U'::^<'9,  as  an  instaiuu'  of  a  passni'e  which  is 
t  ajiftllod  lo  iho  (iiiir  of  Christ,  though  if  literally  helon^  to  an- 
'  oilirt- perioil,  tlie  wonls  of  .lcroir*iuh  (ch.  xx\i.  15)  wliioh  arc 
applioil  hy  the  Mvautrelist  Matthew  Vli.  ii.  18)  to  the  massacre. 

^  of  the  chihlren  at  lU‘thlehem.  In  this,  and  in  several  other 
t  Hassaijes  <»r  a  similar  kiinl,  the  Jhnnitlw  used  hy  the  writers  of 
K  ilu*  New  'resiament,  in  reference  to  tlie  jiassai»*es  which  they 
(juotcfiom  the  Old,  are  of  iiiijuirtance  in  the  discussion  of  the 
kul^ret. 

i  ‘  Tilt*  very  pas.>agc,  which  we  have  lieen  just  consiilering,  is  intro¬ 
duced  a  itli  i]:e  words,  *  'rhen  was  /////i/W  that  which  was  spoken  by 
jeremv  the  propliel.’  licnee  it  has  hern  inferred,  that  St?  Matthew, 
wlio  quoted  the  passage,  regarded  it  as  a  prophecy  at  least  in  some 
icnH'.sinee  th<‘  u>'e  of  t!u*  term  ‘  fuffillrd'  implies  a  prediction  of  that 
creii!  in  \?hich  it  was  t'ldtilied.  Anil  if  in  the  opinion  ■*.'  no  iiisplrcvi 
Apostle  any  pas.^age  of  the  Old  'IVstanicnt  was  a  prediction  ot'  that 
rvcMit  to  whieh  he  himself  applied  it,  we  niust  coiiehidt',  that  such 
^  passage  really  ten.v  a  predietion  of  iluU  event,  though  we  ourselvei 

II  could  not  have  discovered  it.  I'o  diminish,  however,  the  dilficulticfc 
idiich  we  sliould  still  fiel  on  such  occasions,  a  distinction  has  heen 
■  made  by  some  ('ommenlalors,  especially  hy  Professoi  Dalhe,  in  the 
I  Notes  to  Ins  Latin  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Inhle,  between  quota- 
,  lions  introilneed  with  the  formula,  ‘  riien  was  fulfilled/  and  qnota- 
j  lions  introilneed  with  the  formula,  ‘ 'Lhls  was  done  that  it  ini^ht  be 
j  fultilli'il.  'rhongh  quotations  therefore  of  the  latter  kind  are  quota- 
1  lions  of  pro;)/; cc/ca,  relating  cither  in  a  ptimary  nr  in  n  secondary 
j  sense,  to  those  very  events,  to  which  they  are  applied,  (juotalionF  ot 
i  tlic  lornicr  kind  are  supposed  to  have  been  intended  for  nothing 
I  more  than  what  is  called  an  accommodation,  or  an  application  of  a 
j  px«isage  to  a  corresj'onding  event.’  p.*'l. 

\  This  distinction,  we  are  informed,  has  really  a  foundation  in 
the  praetiee  of  (he  .lews  themselv(‘s.  Snrenlinsins,  in  his  third 
llirsis,  />e  formulis  allayundi,  lias  quoted  Uahhinical  expren- 
sions  corresponding  to  the  expressions  of  the  New  T'estunu'iit, 
“  TliPii  was  fulfilled,”  and,  “  T  his  was  done  that  it  might  he  ful- 
‘‘ filled.”  The  latter  exjiression  was  o.dy  used  with  passage> 
^bicli  were  quoted  hy  way  of  argument  or  proof.  We  ven¬ 
ture,  however,  to  <piestion  the  reality  of  the  distinction,  as  ap- 
plioil  to  the  passages  of  the  New  TVstament,  in  which  theses 
formula?  occur.  T’lic  formula,  “  TTiat  it  might  he  fnllillcd,” 
applied  hy  the  Evangelist  Matthew,  (eh.  ii.  15)  to  the  words  of 
llosea  (ch.  xi.  1,)  “  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  iny  son  ;” 
^liich  Words  are  not  part  of  a  prophecy,  Iml  part  of  a  descrip- 
tion  ul  the  Divine  attention  and  goodness  towanls  the  Israel- 
The  phrase,  “  That  it  might  be  Inltillcd,”  a*  used  by  the 
^^vaiigcfiNtj  in  thi'<  connexion,  appears  to  be  precisely  ol  the 
inq»c»t  as  di#*  phrase,  “  Thc;i  was  fulfdjed,”  as  applied, 
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by  lUc  ^aine  wriU‘r,  to  tiu*  )>assas;o  in  .Irremiali.  In  Matt.  xiL 
33,  the  toriuula,  Tliat  it  inii^ht  he  tullille<l/'  is  upplu^l  toi 
passage  in  the  \li\.  INaliii,  I  will  o)hmi  iny  mouth  in  ptn- 
hies;  I  will  utter  thiiij^s  which  have  beiMi  kept  secret  bo« 
the  toundatioii  ol  the  world.”  Does  the  rorinula,  “  rim  it 
iiiii'ht  l>e  lulhlleil,”  in  this  example,  imply  a  prophetic  tki. 
racter  in  the  words  cited  from  the  composition  of  Asaph,  or 
umst  it  Ih>  limited  to  the  sense  of  accommodation  •  *•  Accott- 

*  moilations,*  says  tiortin,  ‘  are  passages  of  the  Old  Testaiueii, 
‘  which  are  aduptt'd  hy  the  writers  of  the  New,  to  something 
‘  that  liup|MMitMl  in  their  time,  btHuusc  of  some  correspondence 
‘  and  similitude.  'Miese  are  no  prophecies,  though  they  ire 
‘  saitl  sometimes  to  Uv  fu  I  filled  ;  for  any  thing  may  be  said  to 

*  lie  fulfilled^  when  it  can  he  )H'rtiuently  applied.  For 

‘  ample,  St.  Matthew  says.  All  these  things  spake  ties  us  unto 

*  the  multitudes  in  parables,  that  it  might  he  fulfilh'd  whick 
‘  was  spoken  by  the  proplu't,  saying,  I  will  <»|)cn  my  moulli  ii 
‘  parables,  I  will  utter  things  which  have  la‘en  kept  si^cw 
‘  from  tin*  foundation  of  the  worbl.  'Tin*  meaning  is  uppi. 
‘  rently  u(»  more  than  this,  that  what  the  Psalmist  said  of  h’s 
‘  way  <»l  teaching,  might  justly  be  said  of  those  tliscourscs  of 
‘  ('hri^l.  lleinark's^  I  o/.  /.  p.  1*2  >. 

\v  e  are  disposed  to  adojit  this  explanation  ;  and  if  it  is  cor¬ 
rect,  the  ililVcreiice  in  meaning  hetwceii  the  moilcs  of  tpiotalioi 
which  the  Iholcsst/r  i  ndeavonrs  ((»  cstahlish,  is  nut  admissiblr, 
since  we  tiiid  the  strongest  foinuda  ap[)lied  to  a  case  of  nc* 
eommod.itiiUi. 


Art.  III. — .itniisnncnts  in  Hctircmcnt  ;  or,  the  luthicncc  of  Scicacf, 
Literature,  and  the  Liberal  Art^,  on  the  Maimers  and  llappiooi 
ot  IVivale  I.ife.  By  llie  .Author  ol  the  “  Bliilosophy  of  Nature.’* 
Crown  bvi».  pp,  lUH).  Price  10s.  (nl.  C'olhurn.  181d. 

H  forii’.er  work  of  this  Anthor  rume  under  oiir  notice 
^  nearly  three  years  since.  We  are  sorry  to  learn,  from  i 
short  advertisement,  purporting  to  be  writteai  hy  an  ‘  Kilitof,* 
whieh  it  is  proper  to  transcribe,  that  the  interval  between  th^ 
two  pnhbcatioiis  lias  been  to  the  Writer  a  season  of  much  to 
happiness  than  that  in  whicli  he  composctl  the  former  of  them. 

‘  The  following  pages  were  w  ritlcn  hy  the  Author  of  “  The  Philo- 
tophy  ot  Nature;  or,  the  Intluence  of  Scenery  on  the  Miadia^ 
Heart.'  I  his  ohservatiun  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  thi 
rcaiier  to  eoiupare  the  one  work  with  the  other  :  the  former  havinf 
been  written  during  a  period  of  high  mental  enjoyment;  while  iht 
present  operated  ns  a  refuge  and  a  sanctuary,  during  u  period  of  grcit 
and  conipliculed  difficulty. 


I 
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’  «  Most  st  orks  tako  a  tincture  from  the  circiimstanees  umler  which 

\  (hfV  'rcrc  compost'd  ;  and  ai  it  is  not  often  that  the  reader,  or  the 
critic,  has  an  opportunity  of  comparing  a  writer  so  immediatelv  with 
under  circumstimccs  involving  a  contrast  of  so  marked  a 
I  chsiaeter,  the  I'ditor  hesitates  not  to  express  n  )n>pe,  that,  if  any 
iniTit  belong  to  either,  the  two  works  may  constantly  be  found  in 
"  the  society  of  each  other.* 

It  is  not  imlicated  exactly  >vhat  instruction  will  ari'^e  to  the 
reader  from  this  comparison.  And  should  his  ohjcct  he  amnse- 
nient,  he  will  not  perhaps,  in  beholding  a  violent  contrast  of  moods 
in  tliesante  person,  mental  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter, 
routhand  age, brought  close  together,  ami  dinx'tly  opposite  clia- 
ncters  and  cstimatt's  tlirown  on  the  very  same  subjects  as  con- 
I  templated  and  exhibited  under  the  influence  of  tliese  contrasted 
ftates  of  feeling,  find  quite  so  stimulant  a  play  of  self-eontrn- 
\  diction  as  he  may  have  anticipated.  Certamly  (here  is  u  slightly 
iierceptihlc  (liflereuce  of  tone,  this  lattin- work  he(ra>iiig  a  degree 
of  pensiveness  not  characteristic  of  the  former :  it  is  soim*lhing 
^  Kke,  (hough  something  leas  than,  the  diflereiice  hetwisui  dune 
and  Septeinbc'r.  But  the  rescmhhincc  is  in  other  resjiocts  so 
striking  and  complete,  and  the  tjualities  in  which  that  resem- 
t  blance  is  manih'st,  are  so  intrinsic  and  pecidiar,  that  (he  ac<n- 
deniul  diflercnce  is  incompurahly  less  than  the  suhstaiitial 
likeness. 

I'lie  work  is  thrown  into  a  few  general  divisions,  nmh'r  (lie 

-  titles  of— i I appi ness  in  general — (he  Lihoral  Arts,  comprising 
Architecture,  Sculpture  and  Bainting,  and  Music — liit(*ratiire — 
Science.  Under  each  of  these  the 'rahh*  of  Uoiitcnts  reeoniits 
In  fxteiuhul  series  pnrtieulars,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them  indicatively  marked  and  decorated  with  proper  names. 
But  the  readeiN  of  (his  Author’s  former  woi*k,  wiH  not  he  led 
by  any  ostensible  form  of  arrangement,  to  expeet  a  striil  ortlcr 
in  the  train  of  topics  or  thoughts.  And  indeed  no  reader  woirhl 
txact  a  verv  rigid  method  in  a  work  of  such  a  title  and  of  so  general 
puqiort.  S’evc*rtheless,  we  should  he  afraid  that  all  the  iX'Hdefs 
^ill  he  disposed  to  complain  of  (he  excessive  desuHtTriness 

^  ^hich  scarct'ly  pcrnfits  (hem  a  steady  fixed  look  at  fhe  ohjedt. 

Tilt*  composilion  will  remind  many  of  them  of  that  glimpsing, 
=  dancing  appearance,  W'hieh  they  have  often  seen  when  a  gleam 

-  of  (he  declining  sun,  thrown  through  the  window  on  the  wall 
I  of  the  apartment,  has  been  the  field  for  fhe  irregular  incessant 

phy  of  the  shadows  of  shrnhs  or  twigs  moved  by  the  wind,  with 
addition,  perhaps,  of  the  quivering  efl’cet  of  (he  ndlcetion 
from  water.  A  very  pretty  and  amusing  spectre  this,  to  look 
*1;  hut  it  would  not  very  long  satisfy  the  eye  that  has  been 
I  to  sock  defined  and  permammt  pictures  and  viexvs.  It 

I  ^ould  seciu  that  the  Autlior’s  mind,  roving  among  u  great 
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varioty  of  topir-i  fjiniliar  uinl  iutercstin*;  to  liiiii,  had  intlul^ 
ilsrlf  a  in  jnusiinj  ou  ratliiT  than  thinking, 

in  a  viM'v  ritjoroiis  of  that  word  ; — that,  witlioiit  any  ♦‘ttbn 

to  link  Ids  id«‘as,  nr  Ut  lUakn,  (horn  proccod  in  any  train  of  cloy 
rrlation  (o  nno  annthirr,  t>r  \o  uscorlain  very  idcely  thoireor. 
roctiio^s  iiiilividirtliv,  or  to  adjust  (liorn  all  to  hear  toward i 
ilefinite  purpo*io,  In*  had  aoceptoii  every  j^ii2^r^e‘^tion,  and  fancr, 
ami  proposition,  ih  il  spontaneou'^ly  presenti?d  iisell,  within  i 
Kinall  spact*  of  time,  relative  to  one  matter,  and  then  to  another, 
ill  a  lonj;  and  irrei^ular  suceesbion  ;  and  that  during  this  plei- 
saiit  mental  \ai^rancv  ho  had  contrived  to  throw  o!i  paper,  by 
an  inst  mtaiuMms  action,  all  these  miscellaneous  hints  and 
imai^i's  If  he  has  sometimes  comparecl  one  of  his  sectloas 
with  a  porti«)n  of  the  rofiiposition  of  any  of  the  i^ood  authors 
who  have  ht‘en  the  hesl  ilisciplined  to  the  business  ol  thinking 
and  writintg,  he  will  not  have  failed  to  observe  a  striking  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  onlered,  compacted,  ami  determinately  di¬ 
rected  series  of  their  ideas  and  sentences,  and  the  loose,  casuil, 
volitant  course  of  his  own.  And  could  there  liavc  been  hrou^i 
(o  him,  to  read,  a  portion  of  some  other  author’s  composition, 
written  exactW  in  his  own  manner,  he  would  have  lnH?ii  sensible 
sometimes  of  a  iliflicnlty  of  sayinj^  positively  tvliat  was  (he  prt- 
rine  elleet  aimed  at  in  a  series  of  sentences  or  parat^raphs.  lie 
wonhl  have  sometimes  paiise<l  to  ask.  Why  is  this  said  ?  and 
why  is  this  said  next  ?---and  now,  at  the  end  of  the  ctiapUT, 
frhiit  is  it  tliat  1  am  tant^ht:'  —  It  should  always  he  possible  to 
answer  these  simple  ipiestioiis.  \ml  (lie  diiVicullY  not  unfre- 
4{nfn(ly  encountered  in  the  attempt  to  do  this  tlnrin^  the  peruul 
of  our  Anlhor's  paijes,  convicts  him,  we  think,  to  say  the  lea>l, 
of  a  cnlpihle  carelessness,  of  an  excessive  indulgence  to  i 
certain  fn^akishness  of  miml  which  s<'ts  at  nonu^ht  the  .'stablislied 
critical  legislation  of  literature,  ami  yet  will  all  the  while  roaiD- 
tain  a  uu»s(  provokini^Iy  easy  seeniinu:  of  innocence. 

If  a  writer  of  a  perfectly  ordinary  cast  of  mind  were  to  work 
in  this  lawless  manner,  it  is  obvious  that  the  production  would 
he  alloigtnher  worthless,  for  either  instruction  or  imiisement.  But 
no  one  will  think  of  applying  such  a  description  to  the  prescfll 
Author,  whose  mind  is  prominently  ilistint^nished  by  ^rett 
|K*culiarity  of  constitution  ami  operation.  The  thinj^  be  k 
continually  (bl  ow  intg  ami  sparkliiiig  out,  attract  attention,  even 
if  they  nuM'k  it.  'I’he  quick  s<Misihility,  Hii^lity  fancyi  and  end¬ 
less  literary  rei'ollections  and  associations  displayed  in  his  rhap- 
soilies,  keep  ns  actively  blow n  and  sported  at»ont  amoni;  luentil 
f/emewN,  even  it  we  (amiot  lay  po>ili\e  salisiac'ory  hold  ofl 
substantial  intellectual  Jttrms.  In  quest  of  sober  coiiqiaiiy  aD<l 
converse,  we  arc  l>e^uiled,  thouigh  sometimes  a  little  fretted,  bf 
u  swariD  of  fantastic  sprites  of  thought.  Nor  must  it  be  denitJ 
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iJjat  w«*  sometimes  very  just  remarks,  very  pleasing  send- 
D}ont?J,  images  that  are  a[)po8ite  as  well  as  brilliant.  What 
Iff  complain  ol*  is,  a  sometimes  false  hrillianee,  extravagant 
i^niimriit,  aiul  a  ileficieney  of  plan  and  intellectual  process.  In 
ibort,  ibe  reader  concludes  the  perusal  of  the  book,  with  a  very 
ili^tiaet  consciousness  that  he  has  not  been  so  much  in  a  school 
for  thinking,  as  at  a  kind  of  opera,  at  whicli  too  he  doubts  whe¬ 
ther  he  has  been  fully  awake  all  the  tiiiie,  as  there  lingers  upon 
tis  senses  a  certain  b  illlinic  soiuelbiii^,  very  like  the  remains  of 
the  ‘  stulV  that  dreams  are  made  oi.* 

Soineiimes  a  paru’^rapb  or  a  pa:;*'  consists  almost  exclusively 
of  tt  siiccession  of  historical  facts,  and  biographical  notices,  often 
beirini;  only  a  very  General  relation  to  the  subject  in  hand  ; 
lhou!;li  occasionally  illustratiuic  a  particular  view  of  it,  and  coii- 
fimiin*.:  some  opinion  advanced  concerning;  it.  Sometimes  the 
>lij(htest  iinaj;inahle  relation  snlliccs  for  a  warrant  for  (he  intro¬ 
duction  of  some  of  the  Anllior’s  j»rodi:;lous  ston*  of  facts  and 
names.  When  they  ])resent  themselves,  us  they  an*  sure  to  do 
in  crowds  whichever  way  lie  turns,  he  seems  uiiwilliiic^  to  (;ive 
them  the  trouble  of  a  question  whether  they  can  render  a  spe¬ 
cific  service  or  not.  The  terms  of  their  admittance  are  as  wide 
and  free  as  possible  ;  he  has  fallen  into  a  transient  actpiaintanee 
with  them  in  some  part  of  his  very  wide  tonr  of  literature,  and  that 
is  enough  ;  his  levee  is  open  to  ‘  all  |HM)ples,  nations  and  lan- 
‘  And  here  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  in  this  assem¬ 

blage  and  multitude  of  thiiii;s,  eviiicin:;  the  Author's  very  ample 
literar>  knowledp*,  there  is  no  appearance  of  pedantry  or  osU'ii- 
tation.  1 1  is  niiniherless  references  are  in  the  manner  of  a  person 
so  really  lrau:;ht  with  the  diversities  of  literature,  that  they  over¬ 
flow  and  emanate  without  his  iiitendiii:;  it  ;  of  a  person  so  sur¬ 
rounded  and  crowded  hy  recolhH'tions,  that  he  is  absolutely 
obliged  to  speak  the  names  of  a  niimb<'r  of  (hem,  that  they  may, 
as  it  were,  stand  out  of  (he  way  for  him  to  go  on.  Kven 
the  things  that  not  unfrecpieiitly  appear  far-fetched,  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  as  if  introilnci'd  to  shew'  kntc  far  the  Author  could  h?teli 
them ;  they  merely  seem  to  come  through  too  loose  a  principle 
of  asso(!iati()n,  a  want  of  those  strict  ruh*s  of  analogy,  and  of 
the  intelh?ctual  habits  formed  ii|)on  those  rnlt»s,  which  woiilu 
have  judged  and  felt  those  aliens  of  thought  inapplicable  to  the 
immrdial**,  service. 

The  readers  of  this  volume  will  perceive  that  the  operations 
and  excursive  reach  of  the  Author’s  mind,  arc’iiot  rigidly  hounded 
by  a  definiiivc  line,  as  would  seem  to  lx*  the  case  with  some  of 
themrn  of  the  intellectual  vocation,  who  ajipear  very  fully  masters 
nf  the  ground  to  a  certain  limit,  hut  beyond  it  have  nothing, 
wd  attempt  nothing, — have  not  even  a  gaj)  in  the  honndarv  U» 
pike  one  step  through,  nor  a  crevice  in  it  to  look  through.  As 
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to  ihi'  Anlhor,  tlirro  may  W  roailors  who  wouhl 

to  |n*oiuMmi‘e  liiin  ahsolutcly  mfintor  of  one/  pound  In  theij. 
t^leettiid  wt)rld,  in  (he*  sonsi*  a  vory  aocurale,  decisive,  lnf^. 
reasoned  jmip’encnt  ol*  a  sid»i**cl ;  l»nt  every  reader  will  percriv, 
e3pe<  iully  in  passliii^  over  the  latter  part  of  the  work,  tiisulth 
exciir-»i<ms  sometimes  a  threat  length  in  the  repon  of  thuuj^. 
lhom»*fi  in  an  ui»ste;oly  and  too  often  inefVective  manner.  Ih 
readily  invades  the  preeinets  of  very  high  and  ahstraeled 
lotKms  ;  hut  then  he  is  involved  in  great  cloudiness  anil  coa* 
fusion.  *^<‘e  him,  and  lose  him;  and  lose  him  in  a  inaDne: 

which  njakes  ns  siisiwcl  that  he  loses  himself.  In  a  glimmeriB* 
helwreim  darkru'ss  and  light,  he  throws  out,  however,  ainoD{ 
vague  and  impalpahle  semhlances  of  grand  ideas,  some  striluAir 
and  even  vnhiahle  sentiments,  of  a  conception  above  the  Ti- 
cultv  of  Com  moil -place,  minds.  In  matters  of  taste,  too,  if 
think  he  has  oxpri’ssed,  and  sometimes  very  liap])ily,  here  ud 
there,  a  fine,  fleeting,  discriminativhjierception,  which  passes la 
like  a  vivid  tran*^ient  ray  of  light.  The  hook  contains,  in  short, 
many  passages  that  indicate  a  spirit  finer  than  the  ordinary  suV 
stance  of  minds,  though  componmhnl  and  conformed  io  i  ' 
manner  which  hu*^  caused  great  want  of  regular  tenour  andsw* 
tematic  design  and  fnret*  in  its  ojierations. 

After  having  written  thus  far,  wetnrm  tl  to  that  earlier  nurabw 
of  oiir  Journal,  when*  this  Author’s  former  work  was  noticed; 
and  we  find  that  we  have,  without  being  distinctly  aware  of  il 
till  this  comparison,  been  saying  what  is  of  nearly  identical  ioi- 
]»on  with  what  wa*^  Miid  in  iliat  instance.  \Vc  most  willinf;!) 
repeat  und  coiitirm  tlie  (eslimuny  there  given  to  a  certain  li- 
lH»nilitv  niid  high  lone  in  ilie  strain  of  the  .Author’s  sentimenti. 
If  e  is  an  ardent  haler  of  t  >ranny  ami  war,  a  ilespiser  of  Ibf 
Vain  pomps  of  courts  and  urtiiieial  Hie,  an  admirer  of  moral  and 
intelhTtual  greatness,  and  an  enthusiast,  we  believe  a  genuioe 
one,  for  Nature. 

I’lTbaps  it  had  been  the  wiser  course,  both  in  the  former  in* 
stance  and  the  present,  to  have  illustrated  the  ipiality  of  our 
Author’s  composition  chielly  by  extracts,  instead  of  lubouringit 

ohar..cteristic  description,  l>y  which  it  is  alter  all  impossible  to 
convey  a  distinct  idea  of  a  mode  of  thou/h(  and  style  so  very  pe¬ 
culiar.  I  hat  had  been  also  lor  us  a  much  easier  operation ;  out 
we  confess  that  the  sensibility,  the  cntluisiasin,  the  taste,  th^ 
litemry  attainments,  and  the  apparently  benevolent  disposiiioW 
of  the  writer,  cNcited  a  degree  of  interest  wbieb  would  notWt 
us  |>er!orni  our  tn^k  so  slightly.  In  transcribing  a  few  p»' 
r  a  graphs  in  the  way  of  specimen,  we  shall  not  be  uiidersloodit 
pretending  to  give  more  than  a  very  partial  exeiupliticatiol  of 
w  btt  we  have  attempted  to  deecribc.  Nor  indeed  do  wc  quol* 
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nidi  any  tiling  like  a  special  selection  :  numberless  •  other  pas- 
stfren  would  serve  as  well.  A  section  on  the  ‘  beauty  of  virtue* 
bfijins  thus : 

« If  the  ancients  gave  strength  to  Hercules,  beauty  to  Venus,  and 
>ublimily  to  Jupiter; — virtue  combines  the  qualities  of  them  all,  and 
is  to  happiness  what  the  sculptor  is  to  his  marble,  the  painter  to  his 
canvas,  and  the  musician  to  his  instrument.  It  is  the  best  of  all  es¬ 
cutcheons,  as  education  is  the  best  of  all  inheritances. — A  quality 
without  wliicli  the  patent  of  a  dukedom  were  but  an  imaginary  dis¬ 
tinction. — And  as  Newtonian  mathematics  open  the  widest  road  to 
mechanical  science,  its  practice  forms  the  vestibule  to  every  honour, 
and  confers  more  dignity  than  all  the  stars,  ribbands,  and  crescents, 
which  decorate  the  nobility  of  England,  Ciermany,  or  Turkey.  Like 
the  harps  of  Milton,  virtue  is  always  in  tune.  She  strikes  the  chords, 
und  melody  lulls  us  in  private,  and  harmony  in  public.  Like  the 
flowers  of  Congo,  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  she  charms 
the  senses  with  delightful  odours: — she  is  an  armour  to  the  soul,  ns 
health  is  an  armour  to  the  body :  she  engenders  a  beauty  in  those 
who  practise  her  precepts,  and  renders  every  object  whicli  depreciates 
her  despicable  and  ugly.’  p.  75. 

‘  'I'he  ebaracter  of  conquerors,’  is  a  fair  specimen  of  our  Au- 
llior’s  style  of  invective. 

‘  As  barren  of  principle  as  are  the  poles  of  vegetation  ;  in  continual 
mutiny  with  their  own  inordinate  passions;  pitiful  only  with  intent 
to  effect  a  wider  and  more  certain  ruin  ;  and  formed  to  stab  a  group 
of  sleeping  or  of  smiling  infants; — to  gain  a  robe  of  purple  and  a 
mtrctricious  title  among  men,  some  there  are  viho  would  crimson 
every  valley  of  the  earth,  and  derive  an  exquisite  pleasure  in  striding, 
with  rapture,  over  the  ruins  of  the  world.  With  countenances  as 
ferocious  as  those  (thaO  of  Marius  or  Jugurtha,  it  were  impossible  to 
charmthem  into  humanity  they  become  anathemas  ;  and  deserving 
no  other  audience  than  serpents,  tygers,  and  crocodiles,  to  listen  to 
tlieir  melody,  their  amiuements  arc 

“  To  quail'the  tears  of  orphans,  bathe  in  blood, 

**  And  find  a  music  In  the  groans  of  nations.’* 

‘  These  are  men  who,  if  they  were  capable  of  writing,  would 
•elect  for  the  exercise  ol'  their  pens,  subjects  relating  to  deserts, 
biiglitf,  to  gangrenes,  and  to  poisons.  Condemned  to  eternal  sterility^ 
in  ail  the  fruits  of  affection  ;  cursed  with  hands  labouring  against 
every  man,  and  rapacious  of  ruin: — even  tlic  few  virtues  they  possess 
iost  the  character  of  virtues,  a.s  sapphires  are  said  to  lose  their 
beauty  on  the  bosoms  of  the  incontinent.  Fiercer  and  more  un- 
tractable  than  the  sons  of  Ishmael  ; — expecting  every  favour  which 
Invtune  can  bestow,  yet  bearing  evident  signs  of  hate  to  all  the  human 
^e; — viewing  with  rapture  the  burning  of  cities; — palsying  every 
effort  with  which  Jrefdom  hhnkes  the  nightmare  of  her  slavery;  — 
^ery  plan  bespeaks  a  ruin  ; — every  step  creates  a  desert ; — anti  whilt* 
pottons  operate  in  every  fountain  to  cover  their  disiiunoiirable  diadems 
a  vain  and  worthless  tlorv,  dissatified  In  pursuit,  aixl  cli<<eiivted 
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io  enjoyment,  they  weep  for  greater  worlds  to  conquer  and  to  ruiiif^ 
1  he  eve  that  weeps  for  Thummuz  is  dry  for  Israel  '.—Then  would 
they  sliut  the  faithtui  moutli  of  hislory  ; — proclaiming  to  the  historin 
that  silence  is  a  royal  quality.  As  well  may  they  attemnt  to  keepih^ 
sea  from  rolling,  or  the  sun  from  shining : — for,  as  surely  ns  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  ecliptic  mark  the  four  kasoni  of  the  year,  wil! 
thev  discover,  when  perhaps  too  late,  that  neither  birth,  nor  wealth, 
nor  honour,  nor  glory,  can  save  their  hearts  from  agony,  nor  their 
names  from  infamy. 

‘  When  objects  arc  viewed  w  ith  a  military  eye,  the  finest  of  land¬ 
scapes  are  di*graded  into  ramparts,  bastions,  and  circumvallations 
cannons  sneak  the  logic  of*  kings  ;  tyranny  implies  a  glorious  epitaph; 
vhileontne  .spot  where  .Attila’s  horse  sets  his  toot,  the  grass  a 
doomed  to  wither.'’  Ilis  tent  is  the  box  of  Pandora ;  his  march  a 
the  march  of  tlie  furies ;  liis  word  strikes  fear  and  desperation  into 
the  ho.soiu  of  nations  ;  he  palHic.s  where  he  touches:  and  he  wiihcn 
w  here  he  breathes.  And  if  some  natural  impulses  of  pity  are  at  length 
excited,  he  gives  to  those  whom  he  has  injured  a  cloth  “  dip't  in  the 
Idood”  of  husbands  and  of  children,  wherew  ith  to  dry  their  tears!— 
Oh  !  ntockcry  of  ruin  !*  p. 

Wo  transeriho  a  paragrapli  on  ‘  the  Jiistificutioii  of  Proti* 
‘  donee,'  from  among  a  multitude  of  passages  of  an  aspiring  cha¬ 
racter  wliieh  occur  In  the  last  division  of  the  work, — that  oi 
Science. 

*  1  hen  may  wc  listen,  with  the  rapture  of  a  seraph,  to  the  history 
of  our  own  creation  I  For  then  the  plan  of  proviuence  will  be  ji» 
titled,  'fhen  shall  we  repeat  our  orisons  and  praises  to  that  ^eti 
original,  who  permits  the  gra^s  to  wither,  and  the  excellent  to  linger 
in  all  the  agonies  of  sorrow  ,  and  all  the  miseries  of  neglect  aadwint 
Then  shall  we  see  that  the  moral  woild  is  equally  susceptible  of  being 
resolved  into  harmony  as  the  natural.  For  then,  having  acquired i 
knowledge  of  nature,  and  of  tinal  causes,  we  shall  sec  the  wisdom  that 
has  ordained  on  earth’s  “  melancholy  map”  the  overflowing  of  rifen, 
the  .sterility  of  the  poles,  and  the  dc.'^erts  of  continents.  Whypisili 
()!'  a  poisonous  quality  are  permitted  ’to  grow' why  vegetation  » 
checked  and  life  destroyed  ; — why  serpents  and  other  noxious  rfn- 
tile.H  press  the  earth,  and  pestiiate  the  air;— why  man  should  bail 
up  mansions  in  old  age  ;  and  travel  Irom  country  to  country  to  hfiy 
np  weultli  that  he  is  never  permitted  to  enjoy  ; — why  good  decdint 
misinterpreted;  and  why  the  modesty  of  virtue  crouches  before tkt 
glare  of  impudence  ;  why  vice  rides  triumphant,  and  why  innocence* 
appalled  :  above  all,  why,  forgetting  the  laws  of  nature,  and  cot- 
quering  all  his  best  and  noblest  synipathies,  man  wages  war  on  ei* 
ccllcnce,  and  curries  lire  and  slaughter  into  unoflending  counlrie»! 
C'rueliies,  w  filch,  as  they  appear  to  he  unnecessary,  would  almei' 
ju>iiiy  the  conclusion  that  we  brought  into  the  world  an  original 
pra\ity  the  result  ot  vices  and  crimes  indulged  and  perpetrated  in  * 
pre-exi'-tent  slate.* 

1  In  rc  is,  vve  think.  s(>in(*what  more  of  order,  and  ultatw*!' 
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culN‘i^  mafiiratioii,  in  this  pnrt  ‘  on  Science,’  th  in  in  any 
ttjual  portion  of  either  of  the  Author's  works.  Hut  the  radical 
laiill  i**  every  where  too  palpable. 

(>n  reverlinuT  to  our  notice  of  “  The  Philosophy  of  Nature,” 
|HToeivc  we  felt  it  necessary  to  intimate  some  ilec:roe  of  ac¬ 
cusation  (but  iH'rtainly  not  in  harsh  terms)  on  the  nfround  of  re¬ 
ligion.  It  dill  appear  to  us,  while  cxercisinj^  llie  utmost  can- 
ilour  of  whiclt  we  were  cajiable,  that  there  was  too  little  rccol- 
li'ctioii  of  Divine  revelation,  botli  in  the  occasional  sentiments  of 
a  directly  rcliiifions  reference,  and  in  the  discriminations  and 
adjudireinents  of  moral  qualities.  Our  impression  was,  that  the 
mural  theory  of  the  work,  (if  wo  may  apply  such  a  term  to  an 
ac^reiration  of  thintj^  so  little  reducetl  to  a  delinite  form,)  was  a 
poetical,  a  sentimental,  a  philosophii^al,  ralhiT  than  a  (Miris- 
tidu  theory.  In  intimating  or  expressiii!;  this  judi^^ement, 
howeNcr,  we  made  but  a  similar  eharjxe  to  what  we  should 
gravely  and  deliberately  ti\ on  the  majority  of  the  aek  no  in  Iodised 
and  popular  line  writiTs  of  our  country.' 

AdmiriTS,  also,  of  the  sublimity  and  beauty  of  Nature  as 
Nve  Were,  and  strunirly  inclined  to  sympathy  with  its  most  poeti¬ 
cal  enthusiasts,  wi'  yet  could  not  help  feelini;;  a  real  dilVnailty  of 
uiiderstaiuliiur,  (on  the  supposition  of  a  perfect  sincerity  in  the 
Author's  expressions,)  how  stteh  an  absorbinjr  passion  could 
leave  room  for  the  distinct  superior  setttiment  of  which  the  Divine 
Beini;  is  the  proper  object.  Not  but  there  were  solemn  re¬ 
ferences  somi'tinu's  to  that  Dcint^ ;  but  it  struck  us  that  the 
strain  ofthouu^ht  had  too  iinu'h  of  the  effect  of  sidislitiitinc^  his 
iTfatioii  for  himself  as  the  final  object  ol  a  |)rofoimd  complacency, 
or  of  an  aiVectionate  rapture.  At  least,  the  siMitiimmt  strictly  re- 
lijjious  did  tiol  seem  to  be  happily  |)rc‘serve(l,  iior  discriminated 
Nvith  the  properclearness  and  emphasis,  throiii^h  the  course  of  the 
cnlhusiistie  devoirs  to  Nature.— And  then  as  to  what  appeared 
the  leadin'' doctrine  o(  the  work,  naiindy,  that  the  scenery  of 
Nature  has  in  itself,  absolutely,  a  mit^hty  power  (»f  iidlnrneeto 
promote  humun  ;^oodness  and  happiness, —  the  contrary  wc  think 
nn^hl  lia\e  been  slronijly  ars'ued  a  pritri ;  but  there  needed  no 
•r^uineni  when  Ibere  was  a  ^larin*;  matter  of  fact. 

itii  respect  to  the  present  work,  in  wbich  a  number  of  just 
ond  pleasing  sentiments  are  scattered  tbroui;b  a  vast  assemblage 
of  literary  fuels  and  allusions,  inspirited  with  all  kinds  of  fan- 
riw,  We  think  there  is  a  pervading  error  aiialoi^ous  to  that  of  the 
former  work  ;  it  appears  to  attiihute  to  literature,  arts,  and  sci¬ 
ence,  an  ellicacy  for  the  production  of  moral  improv<>inent  and 
happiness,  which  it  is  notorious,  as  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  they 
not  possess,  if  w  e  arc  to  judge  from  the  character  of  a  vast 
niajority  of  tlieir  proficients,  and  from  the  state  of  nations  in 
"liith  tbev  have  most  flourished.  The  Author  do<*s  not  in  tin: 
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first  part  of  tlie  boi>k — ‘  on  happiness  in  general’ — lay  dowi 
siu'li  a  ilei'ideil  selieine  of  rei'titude  ami  liappint'ss,  as  would  hiw 
fuinislied  liiin  with  <lis(Tiininutiv<!  principles  for  constant  app|j. 
cation  tliroutfh  the  sequel.  If  ue  may  presume  that,  had  he  de. 
lilierately  laid  tlown  sucli  a  scheme,  it  would  have  been  formed 
ujMJii  the  principles  of  the  Christian  Kevelation,  we  may  then 
sii^e:est,  that  not  a  few  tliint^s  which  have  Ussi  admitted  into  thb 
work,  would  have  Wen  felt  to  he  of  very  doubtful  value  for  his 
purpose.  A  sidieme  whit  h  makes  the  essence  of  human  feliciu 
on  earth,  to  consist  in  the  expectation  of  eternal  felicity,  pro. 
i^ressively  a^ipniached  under  the  auspices  of  a  (iotl  of  mercy, 
who,  tor  the  sake  of  the  (ireat  Sacrifice,  pardons  the  guilty 
beiiuCi  conducts  it  throui^h  a  discipline  of  purification,  will 
know  how  to  avail  itsidf  lari^ely  of  science  and  literature, 
the  conti  ihiitions  and  resources  of  c;enius  and  art,  as  subordinite 
means  and  accessories  to  felicity.  It  will  shew  distinctly  how 
the.y  can  he  made  to  subserve  tlie  i;rai  id  {lurposo;  and  it  will  cite 
witii  careful  selection  its  examples  of  clistin^uished  persons 
who,  happy  as  (Hiristians,  have  been  the  happier  for  bcin^ 
men  of  sei(‘nec  or  literature,  and  admirers  of  the  heauties  mil 
womlers  of  Nature  ami  Art.  Ihit  a  seheme  so  failinu^  to  re- 
cturnise  this  !;rand  and  simph*  theory,  as  to  attempt,  or  at  least 
setMu  to  attempt,  t(»  eoiistitute  a  happim*ss  of  whieh  those  mere 
ALTissories  shall  he  the  essential  elements,  innsl  necessarily 
ailmit  a  ^l  eat  many  thiiii^s  at  more,  if  w  e  may  so  express  it,  thm 
their  worth  :  it  must  rejfet  tin*  just  rules  of  relation  and  propor¬ 
tion  ;  it  must  disre;;anl  eontradietions,  aceept  things  of  the  moat 
cipiivocul  appearance,  em.rmously  exujrc^erate  the  jjood,  to  the 
amount,  in  fai't,  of  a  quite  lalsiiitMl  estimati',  and  palliate  or  su)>* 
press  the  evil  ;  and  in  its  ullei^ed  vei ilieations  hy  example,  it 
must  ht'  very  little  iii;oroiiv  as  to  (he  pertinency  and  suilieieocy 
of  the  iiistiinee  prodne«'(l.  \\  hat  imisl  he  (he  distress  for  prac- 
tieal  eviilenee  in  tavonr  <d  a  seluaiie  <d  happiness,  when  its  plau- 
sive  exhihitiT  prodiiees  us  an  example  of  liappincss  in  death— 

the  emperor  Julian  ! - «lidian,  the  syst4'matic,  considerate,  de- 

liherate  hat<T  ol  Heaven's  most  heneficeni  iiianih^tation,  and  op- 
piess<^r  ot  its  helie\ers! 

*  'Hic  uaes  (»t  learning  and  philosophy  in  tlie  hour  of  death  were 
finely  exemplitied  hy  the  closing  scene  of  Julian.*  p. 

Hoes  (he  Author  wish  to  he  understood  as  thinking  it  couM 
really  he.  a  happy  ileatli  (hat  (liat  hater  of  Christ  could  die,  by 
virtue  of  his  pliilosoj>liy  ^  'I'Iumi,  any  other  contcnuier  of  that 
same  great  ohjeet  of  Chrlstiaii  faith  and  devotion,  has  but  to 
asaume,  in  likt'  iiiHinier,  the  heroics  of  philosophy,  to  make  i 
safe,  a  nohle,  ami  justly  eongratulated  exit.  It  will  be  dithcuh 
ior  the  readers  of  sueli  a  passage,  to  avoid  making  an  obvious 
iiiferouce.  It  if,  however,  but  fairnt^s  to  our  Author,  to 
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lliit  |>crliap!i  tliere  nover  wan  a  writor  whom  it  would  bo  a  ppratcr 
^eterity  ol  juslioo  to  make  strictly  accoutitahlo  for  all  the  natii- 
rtl  infortMices  from  what  lie.  says. 

We  have  been  tlrawn  on  to  a  loiin^th  of  ohsorvalion  far  bevond 
our  intention,  by  a  solicitude  to  I'oinbiiK*  with  that  impartial 
justice  which  is  the  <lnty  of  u\iv  ollice,  the  nio.st  favourable 
reprtsientation,  which  the  sincerest  candour  could  "ivc,  t»f 
tlie  work  of  uii  Author  whose  moral  tempcramfMit  aiul  whose* 
itialniucnts,  are  adapted  to  cxc-ite  a  friendly  disposition  even  in 
veteran  critics. 

In  Uie  Notes  there  is  a  very  cMirions  illnstration  of  (In*  coiu- 
pilibility  of  fijreat  mental  powers  and  exercise  with  lontj  life,  in 
a  very  ample  list  of  c‘minent  men  of  j^eniiis,  learnini:^,  nnd  sc*ic*nce, 
who  have  attained  a  ^reut 

•  _  _  _ 

Art.  IV.  An  Kxperimcntnl  Inquiry  into  the  K/firts  of  Tonics  and 
other  medical  Substances  on  the  Cohesion  of  the  Animal  Fibre » 
By  the  late  Adair  Crawford,  M.l).  F.U.S.  Edited  by  Alexander 
Crawford,  M.I).  8vo.  pp.  l‘2t*.  Callow,  London,  iSlti. 

IT  is  a  curious  fact  connected  with  the  considcratiuii  of  the 
^  laws  and  susceptihilitics  of  animate  (existence,  that  a  minute 
)H)rtion  of  matter  taken  into  the  stomach  of  a  living;  animal, 
diall  in  some  instances  produce  upon  u  distant  part  of  the 
frame,  an  operation  similar  to  what  shall  he  produced  hy  a 
larpT  portion  of  the  same  material,  applitMl  directly  and  with¬ 
out  intervention  to  the  part  itself.  'This  princijile  of  agency  is 
especially  sliewn  in  the  case  of  astringents.  Astrin*^*ncy,  as 
actin;^  upon  dead  animal  matter,  would  serin  to  be  a  sometliin  j 
which  causes  the  particles  of  sucb  niattcT  to  take  a  difteremt 
form  and  arraiii^ement  from  that  in  which  they  existed  prior 
to  the  siihjection  of  the  material  to  this  kind  of  ai^cncy.  riiis 
familiaily  illustrated  in  the  instance  of  taimintr  the  skins  of 
|>arlicular  animals,  and  thereby  formiiii;  ditlcrent  kinds  of  leather. 
When  substances  of  similar  ciuality  are  apjdicd  externally  and 
directly  to  a  part  of  the  living  body,  the  analotry  of  their  ope¬ 
ration  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  surticieiilly  obvious,  'rims  it  is 
ra'')  to  conceive,  that  the  principle  by  whicli  styptics  contract 
the  diameter  of  bleedinij  vessels,  and  so  arrest  ha'inorrlnip^c,  is  tin* 
‘‘ime  as  that  which  contracts  the  lihres  of  skin,  and  hardens 
it  into  a  new  substance.  But  when,  iu  order  to  stop  the  How 
of  blood  from  larj^c  and  distant  vessels,  recourse  is  had  to  the 
internal  administration  of  a  comparatively  miniUe  portion  of 
fitter  possessed  of  styptic  ipialitics,  and  thereby  a  result 
similar  to  that  whicli  attends  upon  a  more  bulky  and  direct  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  same  substance,  is  produced,  it  is  not  to  easy 
to  trace  in  this  latter  instance  the  actual  similarity  of  agency. 

Certain  preparations  of  lead,  for  example,  when  ajiplied  out- 
wwdJy  in  a  given  quantity,  most  unequivocally  evince  a  con- 
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slriuL;in:^  ainl  styptic  pow«T ;  and  the  same  elVect  is  shown  whni 
sueh  preparations  are  taken  into  the  stoinuch  ;  but  then,  in  thn 
latter  ease,  the  quantity  m  ule  use  of,  must,  in  order  to  en^tri 
cither  salety  or  ellieaey,  ho  mueli  less  tliaii  in  the  former  in. 
stance.  And  so  in  respeet  of  several  other  mineral  as  well  k 
voi^eluhle  Mihstauc(»s,  which,  either  ditVused  throui^h  (he  miw 
of  cireulatiiii;  blood,  or  eommunicatin;^;  tlu  ir  iiitluenco  throng 
the  nervous  system  in  some  way  llial  is  at  prt'sent  inscrutable, 
convey  us  it  \v«jre  tlieir  \irtues  in  this  remarkable  manner,  to 
ilistaiit  portions  cd'  tlio  animate  mar  bine. 

lint  fnrtlier,  there  are  some  meilical  substances  vvliieh  ope- 
rate  with  the  same  etiectupnn  the  liviii"  body,  without  possessing 
a  similar  property  iu  any  de;;ree,  when  applied  to  dead  matter, 
or  even  to  the  surface  of  the  ori^aniietl  frame.  An  author  nbo 
v\as  much  more  in  repute,  ahout  twenty  years  since,  than  he 
is  at  present,  has  ventured  boldly  to  deny  that  there  is  even 
the  most  distant  analo»;y,  between  the  impulse  ejiven  to  living 
actions,  and  the  astringent  or  tonic  elVeet  operateil  upon  dead 
matter.  Density  and  tone.  Dr.  John  Hrowii  tells  us,  are 
emulated  by  laws  vssrntiolhf  dillerent,  in  the  livini::  system  and 
in  dead  matter;  and  Iu*  has  expressed  this  doelrine  by  the  fol¬ 
low  ini^  axiom  ;  *  iuritatio  densiiatis  (in  vivo  eorpore)  causa.' 
Density,  in  the  livini;  systeni,  is  the  eileet  solely  of  e.n  ifrment. 
Hut  tl»is  axiom  is  at  variance  with  nnprejndiccd  and  faithful 
ohservati(*n,  and  (annot  therefore  stand  tlie  test  of  truth. 
'I  he  hypothesis,  lujwever,  from  which  it  was  tmu^endeiiMl,  ha* 
bad  an  extensive  influence  upon  the  whole  syslotn  of  medical 
science,  and  a  kind  of  sceptieal  ^enerali/.atioit  has  insensibly 
become  fasliioiiahle  in  the  praetiee  of  physic,  I'ven  amou!;  m&uy 
who  would  he  anxious  to  repel  the  slightest  imputation  i 
Hrunonian  faith. 

Under  these  eircumstances  we  cannot  l)ut  regard  the  ])rcscnt 
performauee  as  exceedingly  well-timed,  an<l  cahaiiated  to  briii^ 
back  into  tstimatioii  and  into  nseinany  important  ai^^eiitsin  me¬ 
dicinal  operation,  of  the  actual  virtues  and  heueticial  ipialiticsof 
which  praelilioners  were  sliding  into  an  unwarrantable  dis- 
rej^ard. 

Dr.  Adair  Oaw ford's  name  is  well  known  to  every  ow 
who  has  the  most  slender  aetpiaintance  with  pliysiolotpci* 
seieme.  'I’he  dortriiu*s  of  animal  heat  first  promul;;atc(l  by 
this  pliysieian,  noiwithstaiulinir  the  several  n.aterial  modifici- 
tions  they  have  iiiiderg'ono  since  liis  tinu%  are  in  their 
ouiiin«'s  still  reot*ived.  A  posthumous  work,  therefore,  frota 
an  individual  of  his  fame  and  real  jwofessional 

cannot  tail  ot  bein;;  n*reived  with  some  avidity  ;  and,  ^ 
subject  of  the  present  inquiry  is  interest int;  (o  the  philo^* 
pher  as  well  as  to  the  physician,  wc  have  judged  it  not  ui* 
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(insistent  with  our  peueral  plan  to  introduce  it  to  tlic  attcn- 
(Ion  of  our  readers. 

The  following  is  the  Editor's  statement  of  the  circumstances 
fonnected  with  the  publication  before  us. 

‘  It  is  upwards  of  twenty  years  since  the  following  treatise  was 
prepared  for  the  press  by  the  author  ;  but  the  publication  was  pre- 
fcnted  by  his  death,  which  happened  immediately  after.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  trouble  the  nublic  with  all  the  reasons  that  have  delayed 
the  publication  since:  only  for  the  last  six  years,  the  time  it  has  been 

10  mv  possession,  a  very  infirm  stale  of  health  prevented  my  at* 
tending  to  any  serious  pursuit.  The  cony  from  which  this  is  printed, 

11  in  my  brother’s  hand* writing  ;  and,  however  it  may  be  received 
by  those  who  are  most  interested  in  such  investigations,  1  believe 
it  will  not  be  thought  presumption  to  allege  that  it  bears  marks  of 
that  industry,  ingenuity,  and  just  reasoning,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  philosophic  world,  distinguished  the  former  writings  of  tlie 
author.’ 

The  expciiinents  and  investigations,  an  analytical  view  of 
which  we  are  now'  about  to  jircsent  to  the  reader,  ur<^  founded 
upon  the  analogical  principles  just  referred  to;  and,  indisposed  as 
we  are  to  urge  any  thing  in  the  \>av  of  cavilling  objection  to 
ilio  ri^sonings  and  inferences  of  siicli  a  man  as  the  late  Dr. 
Crawford,  we  must  just  premise,  (hat  it  seems  to  us  that  this 
analogy  is  pursued  to  an  extent  beyond  the  warranty  of  truth. 
We  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying,  that  his  deductions 
from  experiments  on  small  porlions  of  exanimate  matter,  are, 
in  our  jmigement,  too  readily  transferred  to  the  phenomena  of 
the  organized  body. 

Dr.  Crawford  informs  liis  readers  that  lie  was  led  to  the 
experiments  detailed  in  the  tract  before  ns,  by  having  ob- 
MTved  that  when  the  fibres  of  animals  were  immersed  in  the 
poison  of  cancer,  they  heeaine  tender  and  flaeeid  ;  and  that 
when  they  were  exposed  to  it  in  contact  with  common  air, 
they  s|)eedily  putrified  and  lost  their  cohesion.  It  apjieured  to 
him  that  the  diminution  of  cohesion,  in  this  iiistniieo  arose, 
principally  from  the  action  of  a  peculiar  fluid,  which  lie  deno¬ 
minates  animal  hepatic  air. 

‘  As  this  fluid  (he  says)  abounds  in  nature  wherever  the  putre¬ 
faction  of  animal  substances  exists,  it  seemed  not  improbable  that 
*miny  of  the  morbid  appearances  in  the  human  body  might  be  as¬ 
cribe  to  its  influence,  f  or  it  is  manifest,  tliat  whatever  has  a  ten¬ 
ancy  to  destroy  the  cohesion  of  fibre,  must,  if  not  counteracted, 
^fntually  give  rise  to  disease  or  to  death.’ 

Here,  in  the  onset,  we  are  presented  willi  a  theory  that  is, 

we  may  sty  say,  somewhat  too  chemical.  It  is  true,  that 
w  exposure  to  the  noxious  qualities  of  what  our  ingenious 
Author  calls  animal  hepatic  air,  gives  occasion  to  a  softness  and 
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want  of  due  cohesion  in  the  6bre,  as  is  instanced  in  the  flaccidky 
of  muscle,  and  compiirative  want  of  tone,  ohseiwahle  in  indhi. 
duals  who  live  in  crowdtMl  cities,  or  who  are  otherwise  consttiit)i 
exposed  to  the.  impure  atmosplu‘re  in  (piestion.  Ihit  this  not. 
ions  air  doe^  not  seem  directly  to  inlhn*nee  the  tihre  hy  the  bodv 
beiiu'  in  a  munmT  constantly  iiniHersed  in  it ;  the  elVect  appetn 
to  be  produi‘i;d  in  a  more  indirect  and  circuitous  manner. 
have,  (to  point  out  ju>t  one  or  two  links  in  the  chain  of  causes,) 
a  want  of  <lue  stimulus  to  the  lun^s,  a  cons4*4juent  or  coiiuected 
diminution  of  appetite  and  dip*siion,%a  torpor  of  the  scferil 
secretory  organs ;  all  actint^  in  conjunction  towards  o<  casionin^ 
a  diminislit'd  tone  and  consequent  tiaccidity  of  llesli.  Dr.  Craw, 
lord  could  not  but  be  aware  of  these  principh's  ;  hut  we  would 
suj^^t'st  whether  he  may  not  in  some  measure  have  overlooked 
lliem  in  the  experimental  inquiries  now  to  he  noticed. 

Our  Autli(»r  prtMiiises  the  followinij  definitions,  in  order  to 
render  his  suUse4|uenl  observations  more  precise  and  cuinpre* 
hensible. 

‘  Hy  the  term  vohesiofi,  1  mean  to  express  not  only  the  power  in* 
herent  in  bodies,  wliicli  rcsi-sts  tlic  disunion  of  tlicir  particles,  but  like¬ 
wise  that  w  hich  prevent.s  the  particles  from  changing  their  relitiw 
positions,  and  fron  yit'Iding  to  such  t'orces  us  have  a  tendency  to  scpi- 
rate  them  to  a  greater  distance  from  each  other. 

*  Ilcncc  it  w  ill  ajipear,  that  under  the  cohesion  of  the  fibre  I  coo- 
prehtMid  its  Hriniicss,  ehisticity,  and  strength  ;  affixing  to  these  terms 
the  following  Fignifications. 

‘  Hy  the  firmness  of  the  fibre,  I  mean  to  express  the  force  with 
wliicli  it  resists  iinprcssinn  ;  hy  tlic  elasticity,  its  power  of  resisting 
fxttnsioH,  and  of  rc.‘itoring  itself  when  the  extending  cause  is  re¬ 
moved  ;  hy  its  strengtli,  tlie  force  which  it  is  capabU*  of  exerting 
in  opposition  to  such  causes  ;\s  tend  to  destroy  the  continuity  of  Hi 
parts. 

‘  1'lie  first  of  these  properties  is  know’ii  hy  the  touch  ;  the  secqud, 
hy  the  comparative  extension  which  the  tihres  iiiulergo,  when  they 
are  stretched  hy  equal  small  weights;  and  the  tliird,  or  tlie 
of  the  fibre,  is  known  by  the  weight  which  is  required  to  break  it. 

‘  'fhose  suh.'itanccs  (our  experimentalist  goes  on  to  say)  which 
diminiiih  the  firmness  anil  elasticity  of  the  tihre,  1  shall  call  relaxanU; 
those  w  Inch  increase  its  elasticity,  tonics  ;  and  those  which  increSK 
its  strength,  corroborants. 

*  it  is  proper  to  olxi^rve  that  in  the  living  animal  the  tone  of  iht 
fibre  is  a  compound  effect.  It  depends  not  only  on  the  elasticity  of 
the  simple  solid,  hut  likewise,  as  my  learned  colleague.  Dr.  Fordyce, 
has  justly  observed,  upon  the  energy  of  the  vital  principle ;  in  co^ 
sequence  of  which,  the  approximation  of  partiiacs  during  lif®  ■ 
greater  than  that  which  would  be  produced  hy  their  elasticity  alono. 
i  hr  tendency  to  approximation  which  they  derive  from  this  cauie, 
may,  I  think,  properly  he  expressed  by  the  term  contractilitif*  And 
hcncc,  in  the  living  animal,  those  lubttanccs  must  be  considered  • 
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iimlcs,  wliich  iiicreasa  the  contractility,  as  well  ;is  the  elastic  force 

iht*  tihre.  • 

*  Although  it  might  seem  that  the  elasticity  and  strength  of  a 
libre  should  bear  some  nroportion  to  its  (^rumess,  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  invariable  connexion  takes  place  between  these 
nrcferlies  in  nature.  We  know,  that  in  many  cases  great  strength 
IS  united  with  much  softness.  Pure  gold,  for  examnle,  is  nearly  as 
loft  Ai  tin,  hut  its  strength,  hulk  for  hulk,  is  equal  to  that  of  iron.’ 

Now,  in  the  last  ot  these  very  ingenious,  and  in  the  main  very 
impurlant  and  just  distinctions,  we  again  have  to  remark  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  infer  too  iiuieli  from  <lea(l  to  living  exisilence.  Be¬ 
cause  softnt'ss  is  compatible  with  strength  in  some  metallic  snh- 
slauees,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  this  is  the  case  with  the 
nervous  vasenlar  or  ninscnlar  organization  wIhmi  under  the  iiiflu- 
lipce  of  vital  e\eitc*ni('nt.  I’nder  these  cireunistani’es,  indeed, 
we  should  fet*l  clisposed  to  question  altogether  the  compatibility 
ol  llaoeidity  of  tilnv,  with  flisplay  of  power  ;  we  allow’  that  lianl- 
m*ss  is  not  an  a!)sohite  measure  ami  indication  of  strength  even 
in  the  living  body,  as  in  some  cases  ot  spasmodic  or  otherwise 
inordinate  rigidity  a  proportionate  ilegree  of  capacity  cannot 
with  propriety  he  predieattal  ;  hut  we  Indieve  in  all  cases  of  cine 
and  lu‘althy  excitation  the  tlesli  will  give  to  (he  feelings  the 
siMisation  of  hardness  or  iirnincss  in  the  ratio  of  tif»rous  or  nms> 
C’dar  strength. 

Dr.  Crawford’s  serii's  of  exjMriments  an*  detailed  in  the 
following  order.  Cirst,  he  confines  his  observations  to  the 
clfocts  produced  on  the  fibre  by  rinous  and  spirituntm  /i- 
yiioivi ;  secondly,  he  tries  the  effects  of  wtircofic.H  ;  thirdly,  the 
dilfcivnl  voijtdablv  hitters;  fourthly,  uciils  ami  (tlkaliou; 
lillhly,  nvutral  and  earthy  salts  ;  and,  lastly,  he  details  the 
cflecis  jirodiieed  by  metallic  jireparatious. 

Pori  and  Sherry  w  ines,  are  the  first  materials  ininle  use  of ; 
and  it  will  he  necessary  to  state  in  full  (he  exjieriinents  with 
these  maierials,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  an  insight  into  the 
inaniKT  in  which  (he  whole  series  of  (rials  was  conducted. 

Kxpcrimnit  \st. 

‘  With  a  view  (says  Dr.  C'.]  to  determine  the  changes  which  the 
fihrc  might  undergo  by  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  port  wine,  six 
|»ortioii8  of  the  small  intestines  of  a  kitten  were  taken,  each  of  which 
wt8i\\o  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length.  Three  of  these  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  phial,  which  was  nearly  filled  w  ith  port  wine,  and  closed 
With  a  cork ;  and  the  remaining  tfiree  were  immersed  in  water  as  a 
itandard.  Being  placed  in  a  cool  situation  during  three  days,  I  he 
portions  in  contact  with  the  w  ine  were  found  to  have  greater  firmness 
than  those  that  were  immersed  in  the  water. 


The  durable  stimuli  of  Dr.  Brown.  H. 
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The  sum  of  the  wei^^hts  retfuired  to  i^reuk  tlic 
fornuT  w  as .  9lb.  0  oi. 

The  sum  of  those  required  to  break  the  latter 
. .  Tib.  toi. 

‘  Each  of  the  portions  immersed  in  the  wine  being  stretched  by  | 
wciglu  of  six  4)untes,  the  sum  of  the  extension  was  six  degrees 
nearly  .  That  of  the  standard,  in  similar  circumstances,  was  twehe 
degrees. 

*  Trom  the  foregoing  trials  (says  our  Author)  it  appears,  that  the 
firmness,  elasticity,  and  strength  of  the  intestines  of  a  kitten,  are 
considerably  increased  by  immersing  them  three  days  in  port  wiae. 

I  have  found,  however,  that  a  much  less  time  than  this  is  sutbeient 
for  the  w  ine  to  produce  ils  full  effect.  In  several  experiments  a  ms- 
nifest  increase  of  cohesion  appeared  to  have  taken  place  in  less  thin 
an  hour;  and  after  ten  hours  have  elapsed,  1  believe  no  further  aug. 
inentatiun  is  produced. 

r.xpcriment  2d. 

*  Heing  de^irous  of  trying  the  effects  of  sherry  wine,  1  took  six  por¬ 
tions  of  the  small  intestines  of  a  kitten  as  before,  'fhree  of  them 
were  immersed  during  ten  hours  in  sherry,  and  three  in  water,  at i 
standard. 

‘  The  weights  recpiirc  d  to  break  the  former  were,  to  those  required 
to  break  the  hitter,  as  11  to  11  nearly.  The  extensibilities  were 
nearly  as  .s  to  I'J.  I  It  nee  (says  Dr.  C.)  it  appears  that  tlic  strength 
tif  the  intestine  is  somewhat  more  inercased  by  immersing  it  in  sherry 
than  in  pint  w  ine  ;  hut  that  the  hitter  gives  rather  greater  elasticity 
than  the  former.* 

Dr.  (’rawfortl  is,  however,  aware  of  (he  ohjections  which  may 
be  urgml,  that  a1(lioug:li  the  u  ine  acts  as  a  tonic  and  corrohortnt 
upon  tin* '‘loiuac  li  of  a  deatl  animal,  it  may  not  |>roduce  the  same 
t  If’eets  upon  a  livinn^  oiu*,  ami  in  order  to  meet  these  objections 
he  iulroilun'N  tin*  follow ing  observations. 

‘  It  must  be  admitted,  that  tlie  changes  w  hich  medicinal  siihstancff 
liavc  a  tiiulciiey  to  cause  in  the  simjile  solids,  may  he  mollified  in  i 
great  degree,  and  in  some  eases  altogetlicr  counteracted  bv  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  life,  hut  I  here  ate  many  reasons  which  rcniler  it  probaWf 
that  in  this  inst.iiice  the  i  fleets  of'  the  w  ine  upon  the  living  and  drad 
fibre  are  not  veiy  dissimilar  to  eui  h  other.  \Vc  know  that  port  winf 
produces  a  considerable  constriction  upon  tlie  tongue  and  palate;  that 
w  hen  the  stomach  is  much  distended  with  food,  a  moderate  quantity 
of  w  ine  gives  it  additional  tone  and  vigour,  and  that  it  increases  the 
general  strength  of  the  body.’ 

Ek  “icv  arriuaro;  <xci/.  Dort  winc,  We  licro  SCO,  is  referred  to 
by  Dr.  ('’raw ford,  as  ‘  prodiuin^  a  considerable  constrictioi 
‘  upon  the  tongue  and  palate,*  more  than  is  produced  by  sheiry 
wine;  and  we  know  generally  that  the  tonic  eflects  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  are  Miperior  to  those  of  the  latter ;  and  yet  it  appears,  by 
the  candid  confession  of  our  ingenious  experimentalist,  that  ‘the 
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4  ktriMifftli  of  llie  intosliiu*  is  soinowhut  more  incroascd  by  im- 
♦  m*  rsvi(f  it  in  sliorrv  than  in  jmjpi  wino.' 

Hut  we  mnsl  hero  find  room  I’or  one  experiment  more.  l>r. 
(\iiilornis  us,  that  for  the  purposi*  of  tryinu^  the  elVeels  of  wine 
u()on  the  stomach  of  a  living  animal,  hi*  inslitutotl  tlie  following; 
expel  iuient. 

Experiment  .‘hv/. 

*  I  took  two  kittens  of  tlie  same  litter,  as  nearly  crjnal  in  bulk  as 
possible.  They  were  about  a  fortnij^ht  old.  Ti)  one  of  them  1  gave 
nro  tea  spoonfuls  of  port  wine,  mixed  with  un  equal  quantity  of 
milk.  To  the  other  I  cave  as  much  pure  milk.  At  the  expiration 
of  an  hour  they  were  drowned.  The  stomach  of  the  kitten  tnat  had 
^^allowed  the  wine  was  then  separated  from  the  duodenum  and 
(esophagus;  and  an  incision  being  made  along  the  shortest  line  from 
the  cardia  to  the  pylorus,  tiie  coaguium  of  milk  and  wine  was  re^ 
moved ;  the  stomach  was  laid  upon  a  Hat  piece  of  cork  and  divided 
longitudinally  into  two  equal  parts.  ’I'hese  were  then  cut  in  such  a 
nunner  that  each  of  the  portions  should  he  of  un  inch  broad. 

The  sum  of  the  weights  rc(juircd  to  break 
them  wa.s .  ^2 1  oz. 

*  The  same  experiments  being  made  with  similar  portions  of  the  slo- 
math  of  the  other  kitten  ; 

The  weights  required  to  break  them  were  10  oz. 


The  sum  of  the  extension  of  the  former 
when  each  of  the  pieces  was  stretched  by  a 
weight  of  six  ounces  was . i*®  of  an  inch. 

'fhe  sum  of  the  extension  of  the  latter  when 
stretched  by  an  equal  weight  was  .  1  inch. 


‘The  stomach  which  had  !)t?on  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  wine 
was  nmeli  lirmer  to  the  touch  than  the  other.  It  contained  less 
gastric  juice  in  a  separate  state,  and  it  had  accjuired  a  faint  red 
colour.’ 

SoiiK*  of  our  rcad(*rs  ill  prolniliiy  feel  a  degixv  of  repugnance 
against  any  tiling  in  (he  shap(‘  of  experiiinuit  on  living  animals  : 
III  the  present  cas<?,  however,  it  may  he  remarked,  that  there 
"as  nothing  like  torture  em))loyed.  ’The  animals  subjected  to 
die  experiments,  would  probably  have  been  killed,  had  they  not 
Heon  selected  for  this  purpose  ;  and  the  matters  introduced  into 
the  stoniat  h  pn^vioiisly  to  depriving  them  of  life,  could  not  have 
^HTasioned  any  eonsiderahh*  uneasiness. 

^Ve  have  extracte<l  at  length  the  above  experiment,  in  order 
to  do  jnstioe  to  the  arguments  and  inferences  of  Dr.  Crawford  ; 
kill  We  must  still  take  occasion  to  object  to  the  nmpialifieil  de¬ 
duction  which  he  is  disposed  to  draw  from  this  ex|»eriinent  upon 
living  matter.  Does  it  follow,  that  heeanse  the  stomach,  or  that 
p3rt  efit  which  snhiected  to  (rial,  became  firmer  to  the  touch 
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from  llic  action  of  the  wine,  tlmt  tlierofore  all  the  other  pirti 
of  the  frame  partook  in  h  «h*t(ree  (»f  this  aiii^mented  tovl 
ShoiiUI  not  the  experimenter  have  snhjected  a  part  of  the  inte^. 
tine  which  the  wine  hatl  not  toncheil,  to  the  comparative  triii 
witli  the  same  part  from  another  animal  which  had  taken  Kt 
wine,  in  order  that  the  Dr.  mi^^ht  have  formed  a  jnst  estimate  o( 
the  general,  in)t  merely  local  inilui'nce  of  the  ay^ent  in  ipiestioo* 
Ami  is  it  not  possihh*  that  some  materials,  (for  example,  tbt 
metallic  tonies,)  niiu^ht  have  proved  h'ss  inlUn*ntial  in  (U'caaioo* 
in^  an  immediate  and  local  increase  of  hardness,  while  ibtir 
eflects  upon  distant  portions  of  the  ori^ini/ation  would  hue 
heeii  greater  r  Indtvd,  this  last  supposition  we  find  in  soiae 
measure  verilietl  hy  snhseipient  t‘\perimeiUs,  in  which  less  cor- 
riiirtttion  and  less  hardness  were  produceil  upon  the  fibre,  br 
snhstaiHi's  of  a  snp<*rior  tonic  power,  than  hy  sneh  as  allowodl? 
po^sess  this  prineiple  in  a  minor,  nr  less  marked  dey^iee. 

Dr.  (Vawford,  in  pnrsnintc  his  e\|MTiments  with  vinous  ani) 
spirituous  licpiors,  foiiml,  that  wliilc!  these  Ihruls  increase^  the 
strength  of  tin'  stoinaeh  both  in  a  dead  and  liviin;^  unimil, 
they  on  (In*  emitrary  diminish  the  cohesitm  of  //ic  skin'wwht 
latter.  'I’his  he  ascei  taint'd  hy  suhjt'Ctln^  portions  of  the  skin 
t4»  the  same  matt'iial,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  he  liad 
tlone  parts  of  tin?  stomat  h  ;  ami  frotn  this  fact  he  reasons  in 
the  followin'^  manm'i*. 

‘  Is  it  not  prt)l>ahlo  that  when  wine  is  mixed  with  the  blood  aod 
carried  hy  the  eireulation  to  flic  surface,  it  will  produce  a  >iinllir 
i  fii'ct  upon  the  skin  of  a  living  animal  If  this  he  admitted  (he 
goes  on  t(»  say)  it  will  I  apprehend  throw  some  light  upon  the  mode 
ot  operation  o!  wine  when  it  is  employed  as  a  medicine,  rhcreli, 

1  think,  lu*  doubt  that  \inoiis  licjiiors  principally  act  upon  (he  nonous 
system.  1  hey  appear,  winm  taken  in  moderate  t|iianlities.  to  excite 
tile  energy  tif  the  hrain.  and  to  inereaso  the  aetivity  of  the  vital  prin¬ 
ciple.  l)ut  hoides  these  eileets,  we  learn  from  the  preceding  expe¬ 
riments,  tliat  wine  augments  the  tone  and  vigour  of  the  stomach,  aini 
at  the  same  time  itd.ixes  and  deliilitatos  the  skin.  Does  it  not  by 
means  ol  these  pn'peities,  tletermine  from  the  centre  to  the  Rurfitr 
ot  the  body  ?  and  lienee  does  it  not,  when  judiciously  administered, 
assist  in  preventing  morhiil  alTections  from  falling  upon  parts  which 
are  cssimtinl  to  life,  and  eonspire  with  the  efforts  iii  nature  in  throw¬ 
ing  ort'w  hat  is  injurious  hy  the  pores  of  the  skin 

•  Although  (adds  our  Author)  the  preceding  experiment  nwy 
appear  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  operation  of  wine  aa  a  medicine* 
yet  1  am  tar  trtnn  thinking  that  they  contribute  in  any  degree  to  df- 
UTiuine  the  tjuestion  respecting  the’  utility  of  this  liquor  as  a  common 

•  ‘  From  the  experimentt  of  Dr.  Monro,  it  appears  that  alcohol 
and  opium  are  capable  of  being  taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  and 
mixed  willi  the  blood.’— 
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mention  the  tendency  of  wine  to  produce  the 
hi^iitic  diathesis,  we  know  that  when  it  is  taken  into  the  itomach 
in  coniiderabie  quantity,  it  frequently  runs  into  acetous  fermenta¬ 
tion.  And  1  have  found  that  vinegar  diminishes  the  cohesion  of  the 
ftomtch  and  intestines,  as  well  as  that  of  the  skin,  and  of  all  other 
ptrts  of  the  animal  l)ody. 

*  It  appears  from  experiments  third  and  seventh,  that  w'hen  w’c 
give  a  large  quantity  oi  ardent  spirit  to  a  living  kitten,  the  cHectt 
produced  upon  the  cohesion  of  the  stomach  are  very  ditlerent  from 
those  which  take  place  when  we  introduce  a  small  quantity  of  wine, 
diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  milk.  For  in  the  latter  instance  the 
cohesion 4S  increased;  in  the  former  the  stomach  is  inflamed,  hut  ita 
colieiion  does  not  sensibly  deviate  from  the  natural  standard.  And 
ve  know  that  in  a  dead  animal  pure  spirit  upon  its  first  application 
to  tlie  stomach  occasions  a  very  considerable  augmentation  of 
iircncth. 

‘Tliese  facts  appear  to  lead  to  the  following  conclusions:— 

•Vinous  and  spirituous  liquors  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a 
living  animal,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  stimulate  the  fibre  and  in- 
errase  its  cohesion.  When  these  licpiors  are  diluted  to  a  certain 
degree,  llie  increase  of  activity  and  of  tone  which  they  impart  are 
(ucli  as  can  be  sustained  without  injury.  Hut  when  ardent  spirit 
is^vm  in  considcraUe  quantiti/  to  a  youitfr  animal^  it  violent!^  inflames 
ike  fibres  of  the  stomachy  and  it  would  appear  that  the  spirit  docs  not 
poMcsstlie  pow  er  of  communicating  an  increase  of  cohesion  to  a  part 
which  ii  highly  inflamed.’ 

We  have  ventured  upon  this  long  extract  from  our  Ingenious 
Author,  as  we  eoiiccive  that  it  conipris4's  a  great  deal  that  is  of 
practieal  iinportaiice,  mingled  and  liticlnred  as  it  appears  to  us 
aitli  Homewhut  of  an  erroneous  theory. 

With  res|ieet  to  wine  *  determining  from  the  centre  to  the 
‘  surface  of  the  body,  and  in  this  manner’  conspiring  with  the 
cflorts  ol  nature  to  throw  off  what  is  injniions  to  (he  pores  of 
tin*  skin,  we  would  ask  whether  tliis  therapeutical  hypothesis 
is  not  grounded  too  much  upon  the  untiipiattsl  notions  of  a 
materivH  morhl  floating  about  in  the  system,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  inedi(‘inal  agency  to  ilislodge  ?  And  even  assuming 
the  possibility  of  accom|>lishing  this  objec  t,  would  not  the  cfTcet 
Iw  more  siircdy  produced  by  such  suhstanccs  as  arc  more  regii- 
hrlv  and  certainly  sudorific,  than  by  wine;  which,  nolwithstand- 
its  universality  of  relaxing  agency  upon  the  skin  of  a  dead 
is  far  from  invariably  producing  this  ciVect  upon  the  suf¬ 
fice  of  the  living  body  ? 

Again,  Dr.  ('rawford,  while  in  |)oiiit  of  fact,  lie  very  justly 
infers  the  injurious  quality  of  wine  as  a  comnioii  Ixweragc, 
iijion  (he  ryiio  //lof/o  of  such  injury,  in  what  seems  t4» 
comprehension  an  erroiu*ous  manner.  That  wine  has  a 
k^deiicy  (o  increase  the  phlogistic  diuUicsL^,  and  is  ihervforv 
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i^fjiiorally  miM’hievcus  in  its  daily  ninl  linhitual  iiso,  \\e  readilf 
uiliiiit  uitli  oiir  Anlhor ;  Init  x'lien  In*  inters  its  noxious  ». 
Huoikm!  Irnin  its  running:  into  acetous  ferincntation,  ami  tliert. 
by  j»rodncini»  \incj^ar,  \\hicli  vinejjar  ‘  diminishes  the  robe- 
sion  of  the  sionv.n  h,  Nc.'  \vi!  think  his  pntlnilo^y,  as  before 
liinted,  rather  loo  much  iudmed  with  inerciy  clicinical  ao. 
tions. 

lint  our  principal  ohjcct  in  callini:^  the  attentiou  of  tlie  reader 
to  the  above  extract,  is  for  the  purp»)sc  (►!’  representing  in  | 
lively  manner  to  thox*  who  may  not  he  already  eoiiviueedi^ 
it,  the  ohviuiis  inimy  that  the  stomach  and  eontignons  pirt^ 
must  almost  neeessuriiy  sustain,  from  a  eoiitiniied  use  of  gpi. 
liuious  iitjuors.  Let  the  individual  who  is  in  the  practice  of 
daily  potation  (»f  even  diluted  spirits,  ecuisider,  that  tlm  icffi. 
porary  excitation  which  tliey  occasion  is  a  greater  or  a 
degree  id  actual  inllamiuatory  action  :  and  that  thus,  la*u(lc« 
the  injury  to  the  mrvons  sysfein  which  this  insidious  pne. 
(ice  has  more  than  a  tcudciicy  to  produce,  ahsolute  (liaor* 
gani/.atiou  and  schirrous  <d>struclions  (the  conseipiences  of  con¬ 
tinued  iidlainuiattu  y  excitations)  nm.st  almost  unavoidably,  ii 
a  larger  or  smaller  inrasur*,  he  its  result.  Lulsiea,  oi 
the  one  hand,  and  dropsieal  alVcetions,  on  the  other,  are 
prolmbly  often  indiictu!  Iiv  the  habit-  in  ipiestion,  when  «• 
llier  the  suhjeel  of  them,  or  his  fi  ii  uds,  have  not  the  mwt 
distant  suspieion  tiiut  the  calamities  alluded  to  are  self-in- 
tlietioiis.  It  may  he  inferred  from  the  above  (‘Xperiments,  as 
indeed  wo  knovV  from  daily  oi)servatiou,  that  wino  is  a  le» 
peruieious  material  for  habitual  ingurgitation,  than  ardent  spi¬ 
rit  ;  hut  even  w  ine  eannot  he  taken  in  any  cousiderahle  quin- 
tity,  anil  vvith  daily  rej)etition,  without  producing  some  degree 
ol  that  mischief  which  is  occasioiicil  hv  ihe  use  of  spirits  of  a 
less  disguised  and  more*  unequivocal  character. 

'I  he  success  with  which  spirits  an*  givi*n  to  some  youcj; 
animals,  in  order  to  clieck  and  stunt  their  grow  th,  ought  to 
serve  as  a  caution  against  the  use  of  spirit iiotts  and  stiini- 
lating  liquors  in  any  form,  especially  to  young  persons.  The 
parlour-hotinler  lea  and  wine,  have  perhaps  ilone  more  in  after 
life  towards  the  production  of  vapours,  and  the  long  train  of 
nervous  aticetions,  than  is  generally  suspected.  We  have  li- 
ready,  in  a  former  article  insisted  upon  the  absolute  impro* 

1)rioty  of  giving  any  thing  to  young  and  growing  })erson» 
>cyond  substantial  nutriment.  Excitation  witlmut  nourisbiDint 
is  ever  to  he  deprecated. 

Narcotic  substances  are  the  second  agents,  the  ofTects  of  wbicb 
l>r.  Craw  lord  endeavoured  to  ascertain  ;  first,  upon  the  into' 
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tliH's  aiul  aftorwanls,  iipoii  the  skin,  the  n«‘rves,  anil  Uic  I»Kk>iI- 
^  *'‘*'**'‘^  that  opium,  liko  vinous  litpiids,  inrrcasoi 

th<'  colu'>*iuii  ol’  tin*  intrstiiu's,  mik!  rflaxos  ami  iloliiruatos  tlio 
ikin  anil  nervos  ;  ami  Iumut  lit*  I'luli'iivoiirs  to  o^xplain  somo  appa- 
ffnt  contrarieties  .uitli  n^spectlo  the  action  of  opium.  It  would 
H>|H*ar  that  in  tin*  livin*;  body,  tin*  priiiiary  oiVeets  o['  o[Muin  are 
siunulatim;  as  well  to  the  nerves  ami  skin,  as  to  the  intestines, 
tnil  that  the  subsetpienl  relaxation  is  almost  in  the  ratio  ol*  pri¬ 
mary  excitement.  Hut  besides  this  prinei[)le  ol*  ajj^ency,  the 
$iibstanee  in  qm^tion  has  otlu'r  ami  peculiar  etVects  upon  animal 
orin^ni/ation  ;  especially  upon  the  human  tVame.  Its  constipa- 
linu  tpialitii's  are  universally  known  ;  ami  indeed.  Dr.  (’rawlord 
illuiles  to  them,  but  he  endeavours  to  explain  them  in  a  rather 
faDciful  and  hypothetical  manner,  ar^uinpf,  that  whik*  it  im- 
ptrls  mechanical  strem^th  to  the  libres  of  the  intestines,  it 
diminishes  the  4‘iuT4^y  of  the  vital  princi^de.  It  is  very  probable 
tint  the  particular  etVect  of  opium,  to  which  we.  now  allude,  may 
liivf  some  connexion  with  its  tendency  to  utVevt  the  bniin  mut 
blood  vessels  of  the  head,  in  a  dei^ree  beyond  th^  other  nOTcoties;  « 
^  for  wc  know  that  brainular  alVections  have  a  remni  kable  intiu- 

-  fnre  upon  the  peristaltic  actions  and  intestinal  secretions.  'I'ho 

-  ffTis'ts  of  opium  upon  tin;  brain,  ami  its  tendency  to  occasion 
thos4'  <roni;estiuiis  u)kui  which  apoplexy  depends,  are  not  perhaps 

f  sudiciontly  recoj^nised  by  such  practitioners  us  are  very  liberal 
1  iiul  indiscriminate  in  their  administration  of  this  very  important 
I  nirtlicine.  We  were  pleased  to  see  the  attention  of  medical  men 
I  called  to  this  particular,  in  a  late  very  able  publication,  by  Dr. 

I  .^rmstfont^, oirryphus  Fever.  Dr.  (\  foiiml  by  his  e\|N‘riments, 

fthe  same  results  upon  the  exanimate  libn*,  from  h(*mlock,  hen- 
bine,  iVc.  as  from  opium  ;  at  least  with  very  little  exception. 
Now  it  is  familiarly  known  to  every  prescriber  of  druids,  that 
lliese  last  narcotics  can  often  be  substitutiMl  for  opium  with  threat 
advjintai;e,  iuasmueh  as  they  are  eomparatively  tree  from  the  in¬ 
convenient  and  irritating  quality  just  referreil  to.  .Mthout^li 
have  thus  ventured  to  ohjet  t  to  some  of  Dr.  Crawford’s 
speculative  reasonings,  it  would  be  the  lieic;lit  of  injustice  not  to 
»«y,lliat  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  ilivisioiis  of  flic  work,  the 
medicti  student  will  meet  with  many  valuable  practical  bints, 
^hicli  will  amply  coiiqicnsate  for  a  little  false  or  deflective 
theory. 

The  vegetable  bitters  come  next  under  notice.  Dr.  C.  finds 
|hit  Uie  Mibstances  of  this  class,  wliicli  are  most  commonly  used 
medicine,  increase  the  strength  of  the  intestines,  in  the  follow- 
wtf  order.  JVruvian  hark,  trails,  chamomile  llowers,  gentian 
^t,  Cohimbo  root,  cascarilla,  myrrh,  and  serpentaria..  Wo 
'till  find  our  Author  guideil  in  his  theory  of  the  modun  operandi 
^  these  several  substances,  by  the  syiiipatlnuic  assumptions 
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above  alluded  to,  between  tlie  skin  and  tlie  stomacli.  Dr.C. 
found  tliat  ^alls  increase  the  streiii^th  and  elasticity  of  the  skit 
as  well  as  of  the  intestines,  while  Peruvian  bark  has  uppoiilf 
eirecls, —  and  hence  he  imai^fiin^  oiay,  probably,  in  a 
measure,  be  inferred  the  h*brifiisje  virtues  of  the  latter.  Wf 
doubt  whether  this  priiicijde  is  capable  of  beini^  substantiatfd; 
and  we  would  rather  infer  the  admissibility  and  use  of  PeruTiu 
bark  ill  febrile  disorders,  from  its  possessing,  as  Or.  Craaforti 
afterwanls  shews,  a  certain  deg^ree  of  tonic  power  without  dk. 
playing;  it  in  such  measure  as  still  further  to  increase  the  vrk. 
city  of  the  blood,  already  too  much  accelerated. 

Dr.  C/rawford  found  that  the  Slilute  vitriolic  (sulphuric)  aid 
‘  marine  acids  diminish  the  cohesion  of  the  intestines  of  an  animii 
‘  recently  killed.*  I'his  fact  affords  another  evidence  of  the  cu< 
tion  with  which  inferences  must  be  made  res]HH‘tin^  Him  medicinal 
eflects  of  substances,  from  what  is  seen  of  their  local  opentioa 
u|N)n  the  mere  fibre.  The  mineral  acids,  it  is  well  known,  an 
possesseil  of  a  very  considerable  tonic  power,  w  hen  propirly 
Administered  by  the  stomach  ;  while,  judg;ing;  merely  from  tht 
experiments  before  ns,  we  should  be  dis|>osed  to  draw  a  di- 
rt'ctly  opposite  conclusion.  Alkalies  are  proverbially  endowfd 
witli  the  power  of  destroy ins^  the  cohesion  of  animal  matter; 
hilt  Dr.  (\  found  that  the  ves^etahle  alkali  in  its  aerated  or  mild 
state,  somewhat  incroaseil  eohesion,  while  the  mild  rainenl 
alkali  diminished  it. 

Chnnmon  salt  (muriate  of  soda)  was  proved  to  ‘  increase  th« 
‘  cohesion  of  all  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal  body  ;*  and  hfact, 
says  Dr.  the,  reason  probably  that  this  salt,  which  is  furDishrd 
ill  such  ahundaiice  to  the  inhabitant!  of  the  earth,  is  so  adinirabh 
calctdated  to  prc.s(Tve,  and,  in  many  eases,  to  restore  health.  Ii 
the  experiiiK'iits  on  this  substance,  it  was  seen  to  exert  aiiespecbl 
indiwnce  on  the  arterial  system  ;  and  from  this  fact  Dr.  C.  very 
iii^tMiionsly  argues  its  utility  in  scrophiiloiis  affiTtions.  We 
reetnnmend  this  division  of  the  treatise  to  particular  io- 
tii’e,  and  rej^ret  that  the  narrowness  of  our  limits  preclud# 
our  ^iviu^  an  abstract  of  the  reasoning  here  introduced,  whick 
after  having  made  all  the  recpiisitc  allowances  when  perudoc 
the  speculations  of  a  theorist,  w  ill  Ik*  found  very  satisfactory  lid 
applicable.  \Vc  shall  content  ourseWt*!  with  remarking,  that 
the  tone,  which  is  the  result  of  saline  substances  taken  intcroalN, 
is,  if  we  may  so  say,  h'lis  artificial,  and  induced  with  a  grc»l<t 
de^ret‘  of  impunity,  than  perhaps  by  anv  other  atjent:  henoetW 
ext4*nsive  ami  permanent  gootl  which  is  often  done  to  thedk 
gestivo  and  ehyinpocitir  organs,  by  the  eontiniied  and  altcndw 
administration  of  that  salt,  now  so  generallv  in  use,  in  mediciit’ 
the  ( nilphafifnaynexisp )  Epsom  salts,  whicli  Dr.  Prawford 
|H)ssesse4l  of  eousiderahle  tonic  powers  even  upon  the  dead  fihtt. 
and  on  the  employment  of  which  in  the  practice  of  pbyiic,  ^ 
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mats  with  cousidorable  theoretical  ingenuity.  The 

liibituul  ii>e  ef  eathurtic  mediciiu^,  as  well  indeiHi  as  of  medi- 
ciae  ^rt'oerully,  ouirlit  as  much  as  possible  to  bt*  avoided  ;  but 
piir^gtives  of  a  saline  nature,  more  especially  the  Epsom  salts, 
tri‘k‘SN  likely  to  he  injurious  in  their  continued  employment,  than 
•nv  otluM  ;  principally  perhaps  from  the  power  they  possess  of 
imparting  a  gradual  excitation  to  the  intestinal  fibre,  which  is 
not  followed  in  so  marked  a  degree  us  in  other  castes,  by  corre- 
spomliiig  exhaustion. 

From  the  trials  made  with  some  of  the  mercurial  preparations 
niost  commonly  useil  in  medicine,  it  was  found  that  they  in 
general  increased  the  cohesion  of  the  animal  fibre  throughout ; 
aliile  turtarized  antimony  seemed  to  increase  the  cohesion  of  the 
intestines  and  diminish  that  of  the  skin.  Hence  our  Author 
woultl  infer  the  sudorific  tendency  of  the  latter.  Xitrated  silver 
(aryenti  uUrtm)  impaired  cohesion  both  of  the  intc^stine  and  of 
the  skill.  I  low  does  this  fiU't  comport  with  the  know  n  tonic  (piulity 
of  this  imj)ortant  medicine  when  duly  and  discriminately  em¬ 
ployed  ?  It  appears  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  was  decomposed  by 
the  action  of  theaniinal  fibre;  and  perhaps  there  may  be  something 
in  the  principle  of  life,  hy  which  this  decomposition  is  prevented 
ahen  the  medicine  is  taken  into  the  stoinacli,  and  thus  may  the 
discrepancy  he  explained  hetweon  its  action  U)>on  living,  and 
upon  dead  mattiT.  Dr.  (\  enileavoiirs  also  to  account  for  this 
discre))ancy  in  other  tonic  substances  of  tin,*  metallic  class,  such 
tut  I phntt  ferric  (vitriolated  iron,)  and  blue  and  white  vitriol, 
k)  supposing  a  similar  dcconiposilioii  and  separation  of  their 
principles,  when  made  to  come  into  contact  with  animal  matter. 
We  iMiiiiot  however  follow'  the  Dr.  further  into  the  extensive 
regions  of  hypothetical  speciilalion,  hut  shall  content  ourselves 
with  recommending  the  tract,  as  characteri'zed  throughout  hy 
marks  of  deep  reliect ion  and  able  jihilosophy.  It  wouhl  be  well 
for  the  interests  of  medicine,  and  of  mankind,  diil  all  the  works 
which  issue  from  the  press  under  medical  titles,  hear  like  marks 
of  I  real  desire  for  the  advancement  of  medical  philosophy  :  hut 

*  while  every  true  friend  to  science  laments  the  want  oi  fixcil 

*  principles  in  physiology,  and  the  consequent  uncertainty  that 

*  prevails  in  medical  reasoning,  there  are  some  who  willingly 
‘  ivail  lliemselvt^s  of  this  plea  for  neglecting  its  study,  and  idly 
‘  dull  in  the  assertion,  that  we  have  not  sulhcicnt  knowledge 
‘  of  the  animal  economy,  to  entitle  this  branch  of  philosophy  to 
‘  rank  with  the  sciences  and  thus  they  either  content  them - 
^ves  with  running  the  round  of  an  empirical  routine,  or  adopt 
wd  foster  with  palernal  parliality  the  illcgitiiuate  and  vicious 
o®»prings  of  a  false  and  mischievous  generalization. 
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Art.  V.  I.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Great  St.  Marfs  Church  in 
University  of  Cambridgef  on  Sundai/^  the  SOth  of  June,  1816, 
Commencement  Sitndai/.  By  Robert  Hodgson,  D.  1).  F, R.\ 
Dean  of  CheaUT,  and  Rector  of  St.  Cieorge,  Hanover  S<ji^ 
Svo.  pp,  21>.  Rodwell  and  Co. 

2.  A  Defence  of  Extempore  f  Extemporary  J  Prayrr^  and  of  Calvimtti^ 
Preaching  ;  in  Reply  to  the  Dean  of  Chester.  By  George  Redfoii 
A.M.  pp.  79.  i*rice  2s.  Hamilton. 

'IVHEN  will  the  DisstMilers  rest  their  cause  with  the  defeocr* 
of  it  already  in  tlie  world?  When  will  tln*y  cease  to  pro¬ 
voke  animosity,  by  a  repeatetl  exhibition  of  those  views  which  wt 
so  well  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  sentiments  or  the  prrji. 
dices  of  the  greater  ])art  of  their  countrymen  ?— These  areihr 
salutations  which  sucli  a  writer  as  Mr.  Iledlord  must  expect 
from  many  estimable  persons  among  his  dissenting  hreihrw 
Were  these  iiupiiries  addressed  to  ns,  we  shonhl  without  he¬ 
sitation  reply.  The  Dissenters  will  cease  to  make  these  depreca 
led  exhibitions  of  their  sentiments,  when  their  brethren  of  the 
ristablishmcnt,  and  especially  the  Teachers  of  religion  amont 
them,  shall  think  it  worth  while  to  take  some  little  {mins  to  know 
what  tile  principles  of  the  Dissenters  are  ;  when  these  Christun 
teachers  shall  be  convinced  that  men,  with  all  the  feelings  d 
other  men,  have  some  reasons  for  the  relimpiishment  of  ao- 
incrons  secular  advantages,  and  for  exposing  themselvn  to 
the  derision  of  a  scornful  age.  \Ve  are  far  from  ('xpectingthii 
such  an  acipiaintance  with  onr  principles,  would  ensure  thfir 
universal  reception;  but  wo  do  think  it  would  prevent  tint  if 
iiorant  ami  intemperate  abuse  of  Dissenters,  which  is  so  ff 
neral  a  characteristic  of  the  writings  of  a  large  jiroportion  d 
persons,  who  are  ambitions  of  meriting  the  distinguishing  ippfl 
lation  of  Churchmen. 

The  Dissenters  have  at  no  period  be<'n  forward  to  makew 
exposure  of  what  they  consider  as  the  defects  of  the  Establ»l» 
ment,or  to  offer  a  defence  of  their  own  separation^.  There  trr 
scarcely  any  of  their  few  standard  works  on  the^e  subjects,  wbid 
were  not  calbnl  forth  by  virulent  and  unprovoked  attacks;  aac 
mion  this  model,  wc  trust,  the  conduct  of  the  Dissenters  willetfr 
Ik*  formed :  entertaining  too  exalted  views  of  the  nature  d 
Christianity,  possessing  too  much  of  its  holy  enjoymfits. 
animated  by  too  large  a  share  of  its  benevolent  spirit,  to  jienc" 
them  to  be  morerft  of  the  contention,  and  yet,  when  attacW 
by  no  means  shrinking  from  the  contest,  but  openly  and  fetrire* 

♦  Should  it  he  thought  that  some  recent  articles  in  our  Jonnia 
are  at  variance  with  these  statements,  we  reply t  that  an  honest 
conacienlioui  Reviewer  ia  neceseitated  to  state  in  regard  to  all  poia^ 
oi  controversy,  what  he  considers  as  the  truth. 
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iv  tlioM'  )»riiici|)lo9  whicli  to  Uuuii  op|H>ttr  to  be 

l^iiul«‘<l  on  tlio  Holy  Soriptuivs. 

IVinlohco,  to  sny  nothiii:^  of  duty,  roquiros  from  the  Din- 
M’fiters,  rt  (c!npi*r:ito  but  manly  ^lofenco  of  (lioir  priimipb'^. 
W’e  hav»‘  not  to  loam,  at  this  timr  of  (lav,  tho  iiiif)ortanoe  of 
jmhiif  o|>inion,  nor  tlu'  iulluoiu!!'  wbicli  the  luiuHtorH  of  reliijfioii 
lnvt%  in  tin'  formation  of  that  opinion.  Now,  if  Cliristiaii 
teachers,  (it  iiiiiy  be  tb(‘y  are  bou(‘st  nml  welUinformed  teaclierH 
on  subjects  in  era  I,  but  on  tin'  subject  in  (piestion,  iiriioraiit 

and  bii^oted,)  if  tlieso  can  allow  tln*inselves  a  violent  dcpai  tun* 
Irom  “  ll>e  words  of  truth  and  soborni'ss,’’  in  rcijard  to  those 
aha  dissent  Iroin  tlieni,  it  would  be  an  nnli.ippy  cinninisUime, 
wereaiiy(|nalified  luTson  amon^  these  Dissenters,  to  be  pn  vcnteci 
hr  the  cbiinonis  of  some  of  his  own  (hMiomiiiiilion,  from  at* 
tem|)tini!:  to  iwvvi  the  danu^ers  which  ini^ht  threaten  the  whole 
body,  by  thechani^es  of  public  opinion. 

\Ve  are  (piite  sun*  that  burnint;^  heretics  alive,  would  not 
hr  endured  in  the  present  day.  Ibit  though  wt^  feel  certain  that 
the  public  mind  is  too  far  improved  to  endure  the  scenes  of  1560, 
we  do  not  tetd  <|nite  c(Ttain,  that  it  is  too  far  improved  to  endure 
the  scenes  of  16H0.  We  think  that  many  recent  tacts  will 
allow  us,  without  tin;  ie  ist  duiii^er  of  lil)ellini; our  countrymen,  to 
vu|)pos(\  that  there  are  mnhitiides  ol  them  in  eviTy  rank  of  life, 
who,  tlion^li  they  could  not  endure  the  siir)it  of  a  Inirninij;,  wutdd 
enjo^v  the  ainnsennmt  of  allt*ndm»;  a  justice  of  tin;  peace,  with 
a  party  of  eonst  i  ties,  to  (lie  eonveiiticle  ;  of  iHMi»;"int?  tin; 
preacher  from  his  pulj)it,  of  dispersine^  the  coiitxi’c*!^  diou,  and 
vhuniuij  iqi  the  dtans.  And  il  the  pnitlic  mind  were  to  be 
inllmneed  only  by  bii^otryainl  misrepresentation,  who  eoiild  say 
how  near  we  should  have  arrived  to  so  disiressiiii^  a  p(;- 
ri(xl  r 

Some  persons  who  would  not  eondemn  every  defence  of 
dissputinj;  jtrincipb^s,  may  coU'^ider  it  a?»  a  very  unnecessary 
lilxuir,  to  reinl(‘  so  feeble  and  su|)erlicial  a  |»crlormauce  as  llic 
N*mu)ii  bel'on;  us  ;  and  were  it  likely  to  have  no  other  cllert, 
than  what  (he  vit;o»ir  of  its  eomposilion,  the  aecniracy  of  its 
^titonieuN,  the  coti^eiiey  of  its  re.isoniiu^s,  and  the  ])rofun(lity  of 
Jt^  tbcoberical  views,  are  m  themselves  adapted  to  produr(»,  wt; 
ntitjht  be  of  a  similar  opinion.  Hut  it  requires  only  a  very 
liaiiied  acquaintance  witii  the  slate  of  rcli;;ioii  in  this  country,  to 
know  that  the  (qnnions  of  tin;  distin£ruisln‘d  individuals  who  an; 
iiu(%t(*d  witli  theawiuily  imposimj  name  of  l)isho|<,  or  d(;an,  are 
ky  nu'ulu  rs  in  ext-j  v  class  of  so<*ic;ly,  r<‘u;arded  as  somethin;^ 
Hull  limnaii.  '|'o  devol,e,  by  this  iU4;aus,  a  laitfe  portion 
its  com  Cl  ns  on  another,  is  congenial  with  the  indolence  of  tin* 
litiiiian  mind  ;  an  indolence  which  is  pccidiarly  evident  in  rc'card 
Hiijion  ;  and  there  is  the  ijrentcr  daiu?i*r,  from  this  df»r(»nMiO(j 
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to  authority,  the  opinions  of  the  supposed  niysterious  |iff. 
^onat^e  are  favourable  to  the  prevalent  errors  or  vices  of 
kind. 

K(»sidiiu;  ill  the  vicinity  of  Dr.  llodcTson,  Mr.  Rcflf(»nl  bi4 
doubt b  ?*?*  an  oppni (unit y  ol  observiny^  li<»w  far  the  ndventitiiNh 
inrtueiice  referred  to,  ir*,ive  currency  to  the  Dean’s  opiniont; 
and  how  lur  it  n  ndered  Ins  discourse,  not  w  it  list  aiulini;  its  bciii* 
wholly  desiitiile  of  critk*al  or  theoloj^irnl  merit,  un  elfective  ii. 
strunient  of  injury  l«  the  caus<*  o4  rclii^ion. 

Dr.  II.  coiniiuniccs  his  discourse,  with  the  following  extn. 
ordinary  assertion. 

‘  There  is,  I  believe,  no  plea  upon  the  strength  of  which  septntioc 
from  the  church  is  justified,  more  frequent  than  this — that  its  ninii. 
ters,  to  use  the  common  expression,  do  not  preach  the  gospel.*  p.7. 

To  this  Mr.  Red  ford  justly  replies  : 

*  'I'herc  arc  no  real  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England,  tiia 
ever  state  this  as  their  chief  plea,  or  even  ns  one  of  the  pleas  thatjia 
lify  their  separation.* — *  Our  principles  would  continue  unshaken,  if 
the  pure  gospel,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  moct  scrupulous  \mt, 
were  preached  in  all  the  pulpits  of  the  Established  Church.  Itiitkr 
system  itself,  and  not  the  male-administration  of  if — the  whole  iwtrc 
of  the  hiermchy*  against  which  we  object ;  iti»  foul  alliance  witktKr 
civil  power;  its  exclusive  and  persecuting  spirit  ;  its  numerous rtnki 
of  superior  and  inferior  ministers,  unsupported  by  even  the 
of  scriptural  H.inction  ;  its  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  mode  of  worship  ;  its  laxity  of  discipline,  resulting  from  the 
overstrained  and  unscriptural  severity  of  its  laws ;  its  indiscriminiu 
administration  of  Christian  privileges  ;  its  systematic  and  ofhciil  k- 
brication  of  Christians  ;  its  rigorous  enforcement  of  subscription  upoc 
all  its  ministers,  neither  securing  attachment  to  the  truth,  nor  pr^ 
moling  real  uniformity,  but  involving  the  consciences  of  thousandi’a 
the  guilt  of  the  most  awful  prevarication  ;  its  unjust  and  unscnptsn. 
exactions,  by  which  its  ministers  are  supported  in  luxury,  and  biitw 
edectuully  tempted  to  scciilarity  ;  and  the  extraordinary  and  coiip*<* 
rated  constructiou  of  its  ecclesiastical  courts  and  codes  of  law,  At- 
These  are  a  few  of  the  pleas  on  the  strength  of  which  the  letroo^ 
Dean  would  have  found  separation  rested,  if  he  had  but  troiihio! 
himself  to  consult  “  Towgood*8  Reasons  of  Dissent,**  or  “Gnhic 
on  Establishments.** '  pp.  10 — 11. 

Dr.  II.  huvini'  allowed  that  the  charge  of  not  preaching  tW 
i>os|>el,  woiihl,  if  true,  Ik*  a  most  serious  one,  makes  the  folios- 
iiig  reuiai  ks,  wliieli,  according  to  (he  consecutive  order  of  th 
discourse,  constitute  his  first  premf  that  the  ministers  of  tW 
Ivstahlishmeiit  do  preach  the  (iiospel. 

*  It  is  true  indeed  that  speaking  generally,  we  deviate  evidoo^^ 
from  the  course  which  those  who  dirter  from  us  pursue.  We  do 
with  them,  address  ourselves  to  Ciod  in  extemporaneous  praytr;  ^ 
do  wc  trust  to  the  crude  and  hasty  effusions  of  the  moment,  in  oifni: 
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into  Him  our  priitM  and  thtnkigivinjfs  :  but  we  use  for  these  pur- 
a  form  of  sound  words,  such  ms  the  wisdom  of  the  church  has 
ih^ght,  upon  full  and  mature  deliberation,  best  adapted  to  excite 
ssJ  cherish  in  the  soul  love,  faith,  trust,  humblenesH  of  mind,  peni- 
tsoce,  piety,  devotion  •.* 

What  connexion  all  this  has  with  preaching  the  (lospel, 
ordinary  minds  iir.iy  he  at  a  loss  to  discover ;  and  unfortunately 
Dr.  H.  has  not  rondescendfMl  to  inform  them.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  fashion  of  eulogizing  the  Prayer-lM>ok,  has  liecome  so  very 
prevalent,  that  such  eulogies  are  no  where  esteemed  out  of  place. 
We  look  for  them  as  matters  of  course,  in  all  sermons,  inaga- 
lines,  and  other  pamphlets,  proceeding  from  (he  pens  of 
Churchmen  ;  and  sometinu'S  we  uumH  with  these  eulogies, 
where  a  lew  yrars  since  we  slmuld  not  have  ex|H»eted  them — in 
tssenildie**  which  arc  principally  composed  of  those  who  do  not 
use  the  estaldished  forms.  A  century  ago,  ministers  of  the 
English  Kstahlishment  could  write  considcrahle  volumes,  and 
scarcely  let  ns  know  that  they  had  a  IVayer-hook.  'I’hcir  sne- 
msors  h.ive  learned  wisdom  by  this  remissness,  and  are  deter¬ 
mined  that  if,  in  the  changing  course  of  human  aOairs,  this 
IVayrr-lM)ok  shall  ever  cease  to  he,  (he  important  facts  that  it 
did  exist,  and  that  it  was  all  hut  divine  shall  not  he  lost 
to  posieri  y. 

•  It  is  uelJ  known,  that,  *  ho  far  w’ere  the  bishops  and  clergy,  from 

*  having  any  hand  in  the  hrst  forming  our  present  Kstahlis!ied 

*  Church,  or  in  ordering  its  rites  and  articles  of  faith,  that  it  was  done 

*  not  only  without,  hut  in  actual  opposition  to  thetn.*  *  For,  in  the 
'  hnt  ot  Queen  I  lizabi  tti,  the  parliament  alone  established  the 

*  Queen’s  supremacy,  and  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  in  spite  of  ail 

*  opposition  from  the  bishops  in  the  I  louse  of  Lords,  and  theconvoca- 
'  tion  then  sitting  were  so  far  from  having  any  hand  in  those  church 
'  acts  for  retormation,  that  they  preseitled  to  the  parliament  several 
‘  propositions,  in  behalf  of  the  tenets  of  popery,  directly  contrary  to 

*  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament.*  DU  pp  [) — 10. 

It  ii  equally  well  known,  that  no  alteration  can  he  made  in  any  thing 
relating  to  the  Church  of  England,  except  by  that  power  which  con¬ 
stituted  it  a  church, — the  Parliament.  In  the  face  of  these  facts, 
to  represent  the  es'ahlished  form  as  being  ‘such  as  the  wisdom  of 

*  the  church  hjis  thought,  upon  full  and  mature  deliberation,  best 

*  adopted  to  excite  and  cherish  in  the  soul,*  the  various  sentiments 
of  devotion,  argues  more  than  a  common  hardihood  in  the  detiance 
of  truth. 

t  In  a  sermon  preached. we  presume,  because  published,  in  the 
jetr  1816,  for  the  author  has  omitted  the  date  of  the  delivery,  wc 
‘Tieet  with  the  following  extraordinary  remarks.  ‘  If  ever  the  Spirit 
I  of  God  promised  in  the  text  could  be  expected  to  assist  or  would 
^  deign  to  assist  in  any  human  deliberation,  it  would  be  on  an  occa- 
won  (the  autljor  is  speaking  of  the  coiopofition  of  the  Prayer-book) 
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WVre  \vi*  not  s(»  much  acciistoiiied  to  this  modern  st>lp  of  ^\[ 
pulojjy,it  uoiihi  a|»|)rur  perftTtly  ridiculous  ;  und  we  have  kooic. 
limes  thouLjht,  ihal  it  n  u*it  appear  so  to  any  sensilde  forcijri)^ 
wlio,  unusiMi  to  our  modes  and  follies,  sliould  read  our  tlieologjci] 
productions. 

\>  e  most  rhcerfullv  express  our  conviction,  that  the  Pravrr- 
book  com  tins  iManv  admirable  specimens  of  simple  and  |)athetii' 
dev(»tioii.  We  believe  that  Christians  of  I'very  class,  would  be 
materially  henetited  hv  a  familiar  uccpiuintance  with  a  Ur^ 
portion  of  our  established  forms.  Hut  yet  we  must  protest 
ai^ainst  a  fashionable  idolatry  of  the  r>ook  ;  and  we  remind 
our  readiM's,  that  the  fact  of  its  t^eiieral  excellency,  has  nocon- 
nexioii  %\ith  the  <|uestions  on  the  propriety  of  usini^  the 
Prayer-hook  as  it  is  now  ii^etl  in  our  ehurches,  and  on  the  pro- 
])riety  of  iisiii*j^  forms  of  prayer  at  all.  We  are  the  more 
desirous  (d*  tixin*;  tin*  attention  of  oJir  readers  on  these  distinc¬ 
tions,  heeaost*  the  generality  (»f  modern  (hdemleis  of  the  Church 
« f  Kns:land  tot  illy  for^jet  tliem.  'The  execlleney  of  the  l^titurp 
is  asset teil  Some  foreign  Protestant,  as  (irotius,  or  some 
Pm^lish  Dissenter,  as  Mr.  Hubert  I lall,  is  ‘  suhpintaetl  to  prove 
‘  it,*  and  then  the  matter  is  supposed  to  he  settled,  and  a  full 
proof  made  out.  that  tin*  whob‘  body  of  Dissenters  oti^lU  to 
shut  up  their  ic.ei*tlni^-honses  and  140  to  ('hurch.  Hut  still,  two 
import.»nl  points  art'  left  untouched.  Admiftitti^.  tiiitxht  the  ob¬ 
stinate  Dis*-enter  reply,  that  your  l/ituri^y  is  on  the  whole  avert 
i^ood  hook,  is  it,  as  used  in  your  ehnrehes,  adapted  to  edifici- 
tion  }  And  tlum  eomes  a  more  uninanu^«*able  (piestiou  slilb 
OuLjht  a  liituriry  to  lie  used  at  all  ? 

Hut  it  is  time  tliat  we  allow  Mr.  H.  an  opportunity  of  spcakiiu; 
on  these  subjeets. 

*  Liturgies  are  wholly  unknown  to  the  N^cw  re.stanifnt  ;  there  i* 
rot  a  vestiye  to  he  round  in  scripture  of  nnv  used,  prepared,  or  iir- 
postal  by  Christ,  or  Ills  apostles,  or  any  ot*  their  successors  •  intlx 
purest  aiul  most  devotional  ages  ot  (’liristiaiiitv.  * — ‘  I  am  aware  thjt 
tlte  advocates  for  forms  of  prayer,  attempt  to  gronml  their  practici 

‘  pregnant  with  the  happiness  or  misery  of  myriads  of  the  huiME 

*  raee.  If  this  was  not  an  (jccasion  worthy  of  divine  inter|>Ofliioc> 

*  tm  human  oei  asion  can  bo  so.’  See  a  Sermon  preached  at  Keho* 
don,  before  the  .Arehdcacon  of  (’oleheUer.  and  the  clergy  of  dw 
Wiiliuu  Deanery,  and  published  at  their  recpiest.  Ily  the  Rev. 
I’ufclutt,  hector  of  h'.iirsted. — What  tine  sport  would  it  make  by 
tliiit  class  of  tJum  who  pride  tliemselvcs  on  account  <if  their  prowcsi# 
iiuntiug  down  enthu'^iasm,  could  similar  elfu'^ions  of  tolly  and  extn- 
Nagaiice  he  toinul,  in  regard  to  the  Westminster  Contession,  or  tbf 
C'onfcssion  of  the  Coc.gregational  C'hureliLs ! 

♦  Wc  [>resume  Mr.  H.  docs  not  mean  successors  in  ollicc  to  ^ 
Aj'OjiIcs,  but  merely  successors  in  point  of  lime. 
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cu  one  solltArv  case,  which  they  must  be  conscious  yields  a  very 
tlvble  and  reluctant  support  to  their  opinion.  The  existence  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  is  thought  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  use  of  forms.* 

pp.  19— 

After  as>ii>:niii^  the  reasons  for  considering  what  is  usually 
s{\\ci\  the  Lord’s  prayer,  rather  as  a  ‘  speciiucii  of  the  simplicity 

*  and  fervour  which  should  distinguish’  our  prayers,  than  as  a 

*  prayer  to  he  verbally  imitated,’  Mr.  U.  subjoins  the  following 
IHTtineut  reinaiks. 

*  It  may  merit  consideration,  moreover,  how  far  it  (the  Lord’s 
prayer)  is  a  suiiable  form  of  prayer,  under  that  di»)en8ution  which 
«as  not  fully  come,  when  the  prayer  was  uttered.  However  suscep¬ 
tible  it  iiiav  he  of  a  Christian  explanation,  yet  certainly  prayers 
nrictlv  formed  on  that  model,  would  be  considered  by  all  orthodox 
(  hristiaiis,  i\s  extremely  deficient.  It  w'as  not  intended  to  anticipate 
the  light  of'  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  and,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  a 
Jiwwh  prayer  adapted  to  the  time,  and  the  circumstances,  but  by  do 
niesns  an  adequate  exhibition  of  the  principles  of  Christian  devotion. 
It  docs  not  contain  one  recognition  of  the  medium  of  acceptance,  nor, 
in  short,  of  any  doctrine  peculiarly  Christian.  It  is  materially  deficient 
ai  a  Christian  prayer  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit’s  influence,  which 
is  one  of  the  chief  and  distinguishing  tenets  of  the  gospel  dispensa* 
tion.’  p.  21. 

*  The  remarks  I  have  made  here,  by  no  means  tend  to  depreciate 
the  value,  or  discountenance  the  right  use  of  the  Lord’s  prayer. 
The  only  object  1  bad  in  view  was  to  show,  that  it  w  as  not  intended  to 
be  used  as  a  form  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.* 

Mr.  U.  having  disposed  of  this  solitary  argument  from  tlie 
New  'IVstamcnt,  for  tlie  use  of  forms,  proceeds  to  remark  : 

*  History  lends  as  little  countenance  to  the  principle,  as  scripture. 
It  is  a  fact  admitted  by  all  ecclesiastical  writers,  that  in  the  first  and 

i  purest  ages  of  Christianity,  not  merely  the  Apostolic,  or  the  age  of 
ij  miracu!«»us  influences,  but  dow  n  to  the  end  of  the  third  century,  there 
I  were  no  written  liturgies;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  devotions  of 
\  the  churches  continued  upon  the  Apostolic  model,  as  long  as  sutficient 
i  'irtue  and  simplicity  remained,  to  prize  the  superiority  of  such  a 
*  model*.  No  liturgies  were  framed  or  even  thought  of,  while  the  men 
1  who  could  h.ive  draw  n  them  up,  with  the  fewest  errors,  with  the  purest 
h  <ieTotion,  and  enforced  them  with  the  highest  authority,  were  conti- 
j  nued  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  But  us  soon  os  secuhir  honours 
I  began  to  he  conferred  by  princes,  so  soon  prelates  began  to  flatter 
1  pnnees,  by  admitting  their  interference  ;  and  by  degrees  the  >pirit  of 
j  ilomlnalion,  both  in  eccie.Niustical  and  civil  rulcr.«,  aimed  at  that  verbal 
i  uniformity,  which  many  have  piously,  but  weakly  mistuken  for  the 
1  unity  of  the  faith.*  pp.  23,  24-. 

Mr.  U  exhibits  u  striking  contrast  hctwc»*ii  pray  r-mectings 

t]  *  Sec  Campbell’s  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  Vol.  II. 
P*  2H.  Rees’s  Cyclopedia:  Article — Liturgies. 
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ill  the  Kr^tahlishinont,  anci  iiu*o(ing;s  of  the  huine  doscriptioQ 
ttfiions;  tlic  !*roteslant  OhsoiiUTsi. 

*  When  the  congregation  is  asscni!)]c(l  only  for  devotion,  the  Dii. 
centers  luive  an  undeniable  superiority  of  numbers.  The  congregi. 
tion  come  more  readily,  more  cordially  to  extempore  devotions,  thu 
to  the  forms.  1  have  entered  St.  Paul’s  ruthedral,  and  other  CatW- 
dmls  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  when  the  business  of  the  dsseo* 
bly  was  only  devotion,  or  what  was  in  pl.iin  words,  a  prayer-meeting, 
in  the  clnirch  mode.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  attractions  of  the 
place,  the  charms  of  sculpture  ami  painting,  the  e.ichantmcnti  of 
music,  h(!th  vocal  nud  instrumental,  in  spite  of  the  imposing  cod. 
tour  which  prayer  assumed  in  these  circumstances,  I  have  seen 
out  of  a  large  parish  or  city,  sometimes  only  half  a  dozen  paupen, 
about  as  many  strangers  who  had  strolled  in  to  gaze  at  the  butldiog 
and  listen  to  the  music:  once  or  twice  I  have  seen  a  few  more  wor. 
shippers,  perhaps  to  the  number  ot  tw  enty  or  thirty  exclusive  of  the 
performers.  \N  here,  thought  I,  arc  those  secret  springs  of  devotion 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  w  hich  nothing  can  so  eilccUially  touch  us  the 
liturgy  of  the  church  !  Is  this  liturgy  really  ot  all  things  the  rooit 
powerful  charm  to  devotion  ?  Is  this  the  love  the  people  have  for 
their  forms  ? — It  is  not  so  with  us.  We  can  uniformly  shew  a  better 
external  attendance.  In  congregations  of  a  moderate  size,  wc  usuallr 
have  one.  or  two,  or  even  three  hundred,  and  in  many  instances  the 
ordinary  attendance  at  the  prayer- meetings  is  even  much  larger,* 
pp.  30,  31. 

The  present  day  has  l>ren  ratlirr  fruit  till  in  objections  to  ex¬ 
temporaneous  prayer.  Hiit  we  would  ask  the  impugners  of  our 
mode  of  worship,  why,  if  it  is  in  itself  an  evil,  it  is  eiicounge<i 
or  permitted  hy  every  reformed  church,  not  excepting  that  of 
r.ngiand  '  'The  ministers  of  this  (Jhureli  inav  iiray  extempore 
before  and  after  the  sermon  ;  in  their  own  houses  ;  and  in  the 
lionses  of  their,  pi'ople.  It  is  well  known,  that  many  of  those 
ministers  indulge  llieinselves  in  a  tolerably  free  use  of  the  dopre- 
eated  mode  of  worship  ;  and  happily  for  themselves  and  thoir 
connexions,  hy  (his  means  cultivate  a  talent  for  eonductiiig  the 
exercises  of  devotion,  without  a  form  ;  a  (alent  which  all  tiho 
think  seriously  on  religion,  must  allow  to  he  a  very  im|)orUnl 
iiualification  for  a  minisier  of  the  Gospel ;  a  talent  w  liieh  uther* 
wise  the  use  of  forms  would  destroy.  Do  not  the  permisaiow 
we  have  mentioneil,  constitute  a  siiflicient  eviilence  (hat  tb< 
foumiers  of  the  Kiiglish  Cliurch  were  persuaded  that  all  the 
variety  of  cases,  which  are  necessary  to  he  introdiicetl  into  public 
and  private  ilevotion,  cannot  be  met  hy  any  forms  ?  Are  not  such 
permissions  a  demonstration  that  onr  reformers  esteemed  that 
ilcspiseil  thing  which  is  called  (perhaps  somewhat  iinpro|»erh) 
the  gift  of  prayer,  an  important  part  of  the  cpialilications  oft 
<.*hristian  teacher  ?  Is  there  not  reason  (o  believe  that  the 
loundors  of  the  (Miurch  of  liiiiglund  would  not  have  furnisht^ 
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ihflr  rlt»r|;y  "illi  so  l.iric**  a  portion  of  pre«iTil)e<l  forms,  if  the 
;  jri>nerality  of  t!»f  persons  to  whom  the  cure  of  souls  was  at  the 
iirrioil  of  the  refor  nation  eomiuitteil,  had  possin^stMl  sutheient 
tuDwIecls*:**  and  int.*s^  ity  to  conduct  the  service  of  (iod  without 
assistaftces  ?  * 

Another  <|iiestion  which  we  would  propose  to  the  impu liners  of 
I  our  mo«le  of  worship,  is,  Why  arc  the  usual  objections  to  it 
i  seldom  or  never  heard  on  the  northern  side  of  the  'rwecil  ?  Are 
our  Scottish  neii'lihours  so  much  less  interested  on  the  topic  of 
relitpoii,  than  ourselves  ;  or  so  much  more  incapable  of  scrutini- 
iin^  the  operations  of  their  own  minds,  that  they  have  never  made 
the  important  liiscovery,  that  if  the  leader  of  Divine  service 
otfers  pnyer  in  the  extem))orary  manner,  the  congregation 
I  ‘  have  no  joint  prayer  at  all  ?’ 

We  will  not  assert  that  the  extemporam^ous  mode  of  worship 
■*  i-^  oqiiallv  favourahle  to  correctness  cidier  of  sentiment  or  of 
f\{)ression»  with  the  opposite  plan;  hut  that  cxtcniiporaneous 

■  prayer,  especially  when  it  is  conducted  by  persons  who  possess 
that  nu'asure  of  information  which  is  desirable  for  all  who  sus- 

.  tain  theoiliccofu  «.'hristian  pastor  may  be  sutViciently  correct 
I  for  all  the  pnrpos  s  ot  devotion.  The  fretpienlly  reiterated  ob> 

*  joctioii  —  IIow  can  1  be  prepared  to  unitr*  in  a  pr  iy.T,  with  the 
seutiineins  of  which  I  am  previously  unac(|uainied— implies  a 
forgetfulness  of  the  important  facts,  that  there  is  a  oneness  of 
I  sentiment  amnn&^  the  real  disciples  of  Christ  f,  and  that  this 

.  •  Tlie  opposition  of  the  clergy  to  the  Reformation,  has  been  stated 

j  in  a  preceding  note.  When  that  great  work  commenced  in  >  nglund, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  clergy,  of  those  who  ought  to  have  been 
I  active  instruments  in  forw’arding  the  work,  were  ignorant  and  bigoted 
[  Papists,  'fhe  evil  w  as  increaseu  by  the  measures  pursued  in  tfie  reign 
.  of  hlizabeth,  when  the  far  greater  part  of  the  able  and  copHcientious 
!  ministers  of  religion,  were  distressed  and  silenced  on  account  of  their 
I  nonconformity.  Kdward  had  a  clergy  who  could  not  pray  ;  it  W’as 

■  therefore  very  proper  to  furnish  them  with  a  IVayer-hook.  Klizabeth 

I  had  a  clergy  who  could  not  preach  ;  it  was  therefore  very  pro|>er  to 

II  furnish  them  with  a  hook  of  homilies.— It  was  reserved  for  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  later  times  to  find  a  merit  in  necessity  ;  to  discover  many  of 
tliose  appointments,  w'hich  the  first  reformers  considered  as  the  hard 
necessity  of  their  case,  to  he  the  proofs  of  distinguished  excellence. 
Tlioic  holy  men  knew  not  how  goodly  a  structure  they  were  rearing. 
Could  they  have  gratified  their  own  perverse  humours,  they  would 

i  hate  despoiled  it  of  many  tilings,  which  a  large  number  of  their  suc- 
evttors  profess  to  consuler  as  its  cliief  ornaments  A  considerable 
*nt!g  of  information  on  this  subject  is  brought  together  by  Dr. 

,  M*Cric,  n  his  invaluable  life  of  the  reformer  Knox. 

+  It  is  not  meant  that  discipleship  to  Christ  is  confined  to  a  party ; 

Hor  that  all  who  are  entitled  to  that  exalted  character  entertain  exactly 
the  views ;  but  that  in  the  same  leading  truths  all  genuine 
Chrblians  are  united. 
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«iien<»5s  is  nover  so  appurciit  as  in  their  addresses  to  a  throne  g{ 
srrar**.  As  (''hristiaiis  liave  *  one  (Jotl  and  one  Ijord,’  so  bti^ 
they  *  oiu'  laith  *  hy  one  spirit  thoy  are  all  liapti/ed  into  otn 
‘  body  and  tht*v  ‘  have  all  Immmi  iiiadt*  to  drink  into  one  spirit.* 
The>  *  have  an  nnetion  troin  tin*  holy  one,  and  they  know  ilj 
‘  thinijs.’  Would  it  not  then  he  surpri'^int?,  it,  uhenanyoftbe 
std»ii‘riH  ot  this  sacred  baptism,  this  holy  unction,  >vere  asseiii. 
bled  to  inakt*  their  reipu'sts  to  their  (‘ommon  Lord,  they  eoukl 
not  entrust  one  ot'  their  nunilM'r,  to  present  those  requests, 
uithout  lia\iu!r  seen  the  exact  lorm  ot  words  in  which  tbdr 
p(‘titioiis  wcr«‘  to  b»*  ollered  ?  It  would  be  straiit^e,  it,  without 
su(*h  a  precaution,  they  could  not  be  prepared  to  unite  in 
devout  supplications  with  oiu*,  all  whose  hopes  and  tears,  wlioie 
joys  and  sorrows,  whose  tiesires  and  aversions,  were  exactly 
the  same  as  tlu'ir  own?  and  especially  straiu^e  would  this  be, 
it’  tlu‘  person,  in  rei^ard  to  whom  they  cxercisetl  so  unaccount¬ 
able  a  pr<H*aution,  were  the  individual  wliom  they  hud  chosen  to 
Im»  ‘  the  helper  their  joy  chosen,  h(*cause.  they  believed  himto 
be  a  partak«*r  ol  the  same  holy  unction  as  themselves,  and 
b('(‘ause  ihey  Ix'lieviul  him  to  be  ipialifusl,  in  rcc^ard  to  capacity, 
as  well  as  in  rei^aril  to  piety,  to  he  a  minister  of  the  New  Tes- 
tami'iit.  It  then  the  ohjeetioii  to  which  we  liave  referred,  hu 
W4‘ii:h(  where  the  p»*(»ple  have  not  the  nndouhted  Christian 
lii^lit  ol  <‘lnK»sinu:  their  ministers,  ami  wiierc,  as  the  ctVect  of  this, 
piou>  per^tms  are  oolii^ed  to  atteml  the  relij^ious  services  of 
men  whose  natural  (pialilications  and  wliose  piety  are  less tiiM 
diudtiful,  the  ol)jection  can  have  no  W4*iijbt  in  societies  con¬ 
stituted  on  the  )dan  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters. 

Hilt  e\tt‘mporam‘ons  prayers  are  impm^ned  not  only  as  un¬ 
favourable  to  eorreciness  of  sentiment,  i>ut  also  as  unfavourable 
to  correctness  of  laii;;ua^e.  It  would  be  folly  to  pretend  that 
what  is  u(ttM‘t‘4l  e\tem|>ore,  is  likely  to  bo  e<  pi  ally  correct  with 
wliat  is  read.  Hut  the  ({uestion  is  not  whether  the  two  methods 
admit  of  etpial  c<»ri  cctncss,  hut  whether  the  former  method, 
especially  wIkmi  the  worship  is  rondueted  hv  a  person  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  inteHio;<‘nce,  who  has  laboured  to  improve  the  talent 
of  prayer,  admits  ot  a  sulheient  dei^rcc'  of  eorriTtness,  for  the 
ilcvout  ami  (Mlilyinj^  discharge  of  the  public  olVices  of  religion. 
If  public  worship  were  an  exhibition  for  the  entertainment  of 
an  uueiciict',  the  cpiestion  would  he  answered  in  the  negative 
Put  it  is  a  holy  ami  spiritual  exercise,  in  which  every  devout 
mind  adopts  as  its  own,  the  sentiments  which  arc  uttercil  by 
the  Icailer  ot  the  set  vice.  A.  person  who  is  thus  cn gagged,  ha* 
a  vt'iy  dilVerent  <'m])loymcnt  from  the  criticism  of  words  and 
sentences.  If  others  are  occupied  in  this  way,  the  devout 
i'hristian  is  retiring  far  into  the  recesses  of  his  heart;  ho** 
lamenting  Ids  inexcusable  transgressions,  adoring  the  goodness  of 
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('iihI  in  pliins  of  Divine  mercy,  ami  embracing  hy  fuitli  “  tho 
••  liO|)C  ‘'Cl  l»oloie  ium."  lie  is  iisctonlini^  to  tl»e  heavenly  city, 
anil  n»ntc  uplatiiii^  that  i^etieral  assemhly,  that  t^mrt'h  of  llic 
t;rst-lH)ni,  Nvitli  whom  he  is  now  iiniteit,  as  a  ir.tMniter  of  the  same 
fiinilv,  ‘»'nl  with  whoin  he  hopes  to  dwell  ;liron<;luMil  eternity. 

A  mind  thus  tmiployed  i^ives  individnalit y  to  all  the  ^reneral 
niiliittcats  which  an*  uttered  :  its  happy  possessor  siut^les  Uim- 
H*ll  out  from  tile  mnhitiido  and  worships  his  (lod  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  he  is  Hiiimated  hy  the  recollei'tion,  that  he  is  a 
fellow  worshipper  with  that  body  of  the  faithful,  with  whom  he' 
has  chosen  to  travel  to  the  New  Jertisuh'in. 

If  the  ilevonl  mind  he  edified,  the  ti^reat  ohjeet  of  worship  is 
ohuined.  And  if  a  Chiistiun  minister  1m*  properly  furnished  for 
his  oilice,  it  will  so  far  secure  him  from  ijross  impropi  ieties 
of  expression,  that  none  will  take  olll'iici*,  hut  they  who  seek  it. 

A  eommon  olijeetion  to  dissi'iitini'  worship,  is,  *’  t  he  people 
^  have  too  little  to  do.'  .\nd  yet,  so  hir  is  this  irom  heintj^  li 
laet,  that  the  people  have  every  thinu;  to  ilo.  Whit  adoratiou 
can  hoij^ive’i,  what  eonfession  made,  whut  snpjdie  ilion  presi’iiled, 
what  thai)ks|ri>ii)^  olfens),  in  whieh  it  is  not  the  duty  and 
blessedness  ol  every  individual  present  eordiallv  to  unite  ?  W’c 
are  not  surprised  to  hear  such  a  n*mark  from  persons  who  have 
scarcely  any  other  comu'ptions  t)f  Divine  worship,  than  '*ei*ini;*  and 
hearini;  the  eleri^yuiaii,  and  repeatiiiii;  the*  reS|ionses  from  the 
prayer-hook :  hut  we  have  been  surpristal  to  hear  similar 
remarks  fiom  pmsoiis  who  appi*ared  to  know  what  it  is  to 
*•  worship  the  Tather,  in  spirit  and  in  U  ntil." 

I  he  ohservatioii  to  whieh  we  havi*  relerreil,  as  W4*ll  us  some 
Ollier  ohjeetioiis  to  the  worship  of  the  Dissenters,  appears  to 
orii^inate  in  an  t'rroiieons  t*oiiception  ol  the  nature  ol  piihlii' 
woi^hip.  It  is  too  eoniiuonly  ree;ar«ieil  as  tin*  ael  ol  u  per- 
lonncr  lM*ior(*  spe(*tutors,  rather  than  as  a  holy  exercise  in 
"hicii  tin*  mind  of  every  individual  sliould  he  actively  eiiijai^ed. 
Ihir  leeliiii's  are  often  shockoil,  when,  on  reading;  in  the  iiews- 
pajiors  ol  the  attendance  of  certain  ilisliiiiruished  p<*rsoiia^es 
on  the  worsliip  of  (lod,  we  are  told,  that  Divine  service  was 
l>orforiiied  before  tln»m.  Wo  inist  that  those  tlisliiit!;uisiied 
|vrsonui;es  are  not  ij^iioraiit,  that  all  the  appenduij^es  of  earthly 
royally  are  vanity  in  tint  siirht  of  Him  who  is‘*tl*e  ^reatund 
‘only  potentate,  the  Kiiii^  of  Kini^s,  and  Lord  ol  Lords;" 
itiH  that  when  they  atteml  Divine  worship,  it  is  not  as  sp(*c(atur*- 
*0  conteniplate  a  perloriiiain*!*,  hut  as  siiilul  ere.itnres,  to  sup¬ 
plicate  the  mercy  of  their  (lod. 

A  Want  ot  the  external  appearances  of  seriousness  and  de¬ 
motion  in  Disseiitiii&i^  coiij^ret^atioiis,  is  Ireipieiilly  iir^^ed  as 
•*u  uhjectioii  to  their  mode  of  worship.  ’I'liere  may  periiaps 
1^‘  lessol  the  outward  appearance  of  devotion  in  some  Dissciitiiiq; 
congregations,  than  in  some  of  those  belonginij  to  tlie  IN- 
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ublishment ;  but  tlioiiu^h  we  would  deprecate  even  tlic  sfn. 
blance  of  vain  ainl  unhallowed  |>retension,  we  "really  doubt 
whether,  if  this  be  a  fact,  it  can  uniount  (o  a  proof  that  tlierf 
is  more  of  r»‘iilly  devout  feeliii"  in  the  latter  4*Hse,  than  ii 
the  former.  In  the  congregations  of  the  Kstablishment,  tb^ 
eyes  of  all  who  can  read,  are  naturnlly  directed  to  their  Itoobi 
'I’his  circuinslance,  in  connexion  with  the  various  responm, 
and  the  changes  of  posiiion,  which  occur  in  the  establishtd 
worship,  pves  to  p^‘r^ons  of  every  character  the  exterior  of 
devotion  :  and  it  is  "really  to  he  feared  that  tliese  ol)servanco< 
lead  multitudes,  who  are  entirely  strangers  to  the  reality  of 
worship,  to  think  that  they  are  “  doin"  somethin".’*  But  in 
the  Froiesiant  Disscntiii"  con^rei^.itions,  there  are  no  sufh 
nuxiliiry  inducemenis  to  the  assumption  of  the  exterior  of 
flevolion  ;  and  in  "eneral  it  is  to  he  expected  that  the  so- 
rions  and  devout  only  w  ill  retire  into  themselves,  and  labour  to 
exclude  from  the  si"hl  all  those  outward  objects  which  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  tfreat  concerns  of  worship. 
It  may  he  a  <piestion,  whether  extemporaneous  prayer  has  not  this 
^nnil  advania^:e,  that  it  has  not  the  same  tendeney  as  a  presi'ribfd 
and  ceremonial  worship,  to  seilucc  the  formalist  into  a  belief 
that  he  is  a  real  woiship|M*r,  tluMi"h  tiestitute  of  those  sentiment: 
of  the  mind  anil  feelings  of  the  heart,  which  constitute  the 
essence  ol  worship. 

\Ve  have  sometimes  thon"ht  that  it  is  with  a  very  ill  ijrtcr 
that  any  one  can  iir"e  the  ohjeciion  we  have  specified,  since  in 
oiih*r  to  make  the  eompurison,  he  must  have  been  an  inattenlite 
worshipper.  'The  truly  devout  of  e  leli  eomniunion,  eaiiiiot  be 
prepared  lo  say  where  the  t^reatesl  detj^ree  of  apjiareiit  le- 
riousiiess  e\b»ts :  they  are  too  much  en"a"od  in  the  exerciser 
4)f  religion  to  know  what  is  the  sMuation  of  others.  But  kt 
the  case  In*  as  it  may,  the  exi'*tenee  of  such  objections  sliouki 
vender  the  Disseiilt  rs  peeiiliarly  diligent  and  circumspect,  itt 
the  public  duties  ol  relii^ioii.  We  would  not  merely  say  to 
our  brethren.  Assume  more  of  the  appearances  of  devotion; 
for  the  existence  of  these  appearances,  without  the  relifpon 
of  the  heart,  would  be  hut  the*  addition  of  liypocrisy  to  im¬ 
piety.  We  would  rather  say,  Enter  deeply  into  the  spirit 
of  tievotion  ;  make  all  the  adorations,  and  conf€*ssions,  awl 
retpicsts,  and  thanksi;ivin"s,  w  hich  are  used  in  social  worship, 
your  own.  As  your  iinderstandint^  are  convinced  that  public 
prayer  is  not  the  perforinanec  of  one  for  the  amnsement  ^ 
the  rest ;  nor  yet  the  enijai^ement  of  one  on  the  behalf  of  thereat, 
hut  a  holy  exercise  in  which  one  expresses  the  sentiments  of 
every  mind,  and  the  fcelint^  of  every  heart,  be  anxious  th»t 
vour  state  ol  soul  in  altcinlin"  on  the  public  services  of  reli^in*> 
agree  with  these  convictions  of  your  understanding.  Ue 
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no  Riivocntos  for  iminoilerately  lonjr  prayers,  hut  we  ore  per- 
>ua«lcil  tlmt  if  llu'se  sentiments  were  more  v:fni*nilly  cherished 
l»v  t'liristian  worshipj>crs,  they  would  not  diink  the  time  lon^ 
vliicli  is  oeenpieil  \>i(h  addn*sses  to  a  tliro?ic  of  ijrace;  nor 
Moiiiil  tliov  h('  disposed  to  complain  of  their  ministers,  when 
tlir  pleasures  of  devotion,  those  rays  of  heavenly  lii'ht  and 
joy,  \diieh  sometimes  hurst  upon  tlie  mimi,  while  condiietiiif^ 
ihe  oflices  of  religion,  imhiec  tliem  to  continue  the  dc- 
totioiial  part  of  the  service  heyond  tin*  period  which  is  usually 
illotted  to  it.  And  W(^  are  equally  persii.ided  that  to  cultivate 
sfDtiinents  of  this  nature,  will  he  hy  far  the  most  ellectiial 
method  of  c^iviiu'  to  our  coui^rei^ations  the  outward  ap|>carance 
of  devotion. 

Then*  is  one  class  of  persons  who  may  be  supposed  to  feci  a 
peculiar  interest  in  the  controversy  respecting  the  mode  of 
worship;  we  refer  to  the  stmlents  in  our  theoloi^ical  seminaries, 
and  to  those  yount'  ministers,  who  have  hut  recently  left  them, 
and  enteri'd  on  the  dischurt^e  of  the  stated  duties  of  the 
ministry.  We  are  not  unacipininted  with  the  feelings  of  youn^ 
and  timid  persons,  when  they  find  the  modes  of  worship  of  that 
body  of  ('hristians,  amoni'  whom  alone  they  cun  conscientiously 
minister  in  holy  thins^s,  assailed  hy  a  host  of  adversaries;  for 
independently  of  these  assaults,  it  is  no  easy  tiding  for  a  youni^ 
man,  statedly,  and  with  propriety,  to  eondiict  the  worship  of  a 
Christian  assoinhiy.  There  is  a  ditfieulty,  of  which  they  will 
lie  most  sensible,  who  are  most  ^iven  to  rellection,  and  who 
are  scmpulously  conscientious  in  the  dischurt^e  of  the  public 
services  of  rcliirioii.  Such  youn*^  tniiiislers  should  he  careful  to 
let  no  occasional  embarrassments,  in  the  hei^innintj^  of  their 
I  course,  immediately  depress  them.  'Fhey  shouhl  familiarise  their 
■  minds  with  the  authors  who  have  written  on  this  subject;  fami- 
,  liarize  their  minds  with  them,  not  for  the  purjioseof  a  slavish  imi¬ 
tation  of  any,  but  in  order  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  peeu- 
iiiir  exeelicncies  of  all.  'Fhey  should  retire  within  themselves, 
when  commencing  tluj  sacreil  exercise,  and  as  far  as  human  in¬ 
firmity  will  admit,  think  of  nothinq;  hut  the  object,  the  medium, 
the  aid,  and  the  subjects  of  prayer.  While  they  shun  a  tiresome 
"wneness,  they  should  equally  avoid  attempting  a  variety  beyond 
the  limit  of  their  talents,  or  the  reasonable  expectations  of  tlicir 
people.  While  they  adopt  every  mi'thod  to  improve  their  abilities, 
they  should  not  aim  at  a  tliiency  of  speech  which  their  Creator 
hts  denied  them  ;  but  should  ever  remember  that  how  desirable 
'o^ver  such  a  Huency  maybe,  it  is  a  far  less  necessary  qualification 
the  Christian  pastor,  than  a  sound  and  well-informed  mind. 
.\her  all,  ])erbaps,  the  great  secret  of  conducting  the  public 
‘itnrices  of  religion,  with  comfort,  is  the  possession  of  a  devout 
»P»nt.  Our  nonconforming  ancestors  arc  well  known  to  have 
distinguished  by  their  uttulniueids  in  the  talent  of  extern- 
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|>oranpou4  Oovotion.  'riiry  wore,  5ays  !)r.  'raylor,  ‘  men  of 
‘  divine  €*lo<|ueiK*e,  in  pU^adinu^  at  tlie  throne  of  i^race,  raihin^ 

‘  and  ineltiiitr  the  afVections  of  tin'ir  hearers,  and  heiiii'  hap|nh 
*  iiistruiiii  nta  in  tninshisint;  into  their  souls,  tin*  saiin*  pious aod 
‘  lirnvenly  i^dt.’  If  we  si*ek  the  reason  of  these  distini^uidtod 
attainments,  none  will  sni^^^est  itself  more  readily  or  more  for* 
cibly  to  4)ur  minds,  than  this,  that  they  were  men  of  dislin* 
o^uisli«‘d  pit‘t\  :  I'liey  “  walked  with  iJod.'*  They  not  onh 
adopted  the  INidmisi's  resolution,  I'iVeidnuf  and  morning, aod 
“  at  noon  will  I  j)ray  hut  they  wen*  aeeustomed  peciiliarlt 
to  appropriate  hours  and  days  to  exereises  of  devotion.  Tlier 
livetl  in  the  reeollertion  tl.at  they  were  to  rhvell  with  (joi 
throu^;li  eternity;  and  they  wisely  eulti\ated  friendship  nith 
him  here.  I'hus  prepared  lor  public  services,  w  hen  they  rose  to 
lead  tlie  devotions  of  tlieir  people,  “  out  of  the  ahundanec  of  the 
“  heart  the  mouth  spake.'’  \V('.  wouhl  he  far  frmn  intimating, 
that  pious  ministers  in  onr  day  do  not  cidtivate  the  same  habits; 
hut  tiiis  we  must  say,  that  amid  the  variet)  of  j)uhlic  concerns 
whicli  dt'inand  their  attention,  there  is  a  far  greater  daocer 
of  the  nee^lect  of  a  dexmt  j>raetice,  than  t>ur  fathers  realized: 
and  litTe  we  wonld  remind  students,  and  youiii'  ministers,  thit 
without  an  etVort  they  cannot  expect  to  form  retir^Hi  tod 
rlevotional  liahits ;  hahits  hy  which  their  predecessors  wert 
distinf^uished,  and  whi<‘h  so  eminently  ipialilied  them  for  the 
disehurt^e  of  (he  pid)lie  fhiti**s  of  tlu’ir  stations. 

J'lie  importance  of  this  subject  to  l*rotestant  Dissenters,  and 
the  improi)ahility  of  our  soon  rectirrin*^  to  it,  (for  we  have  no 
iJesire  to  follow  the  example  of  some  of  our  brethren,  in  dra^jpnj; 
our  inoflc  of  worship  into  every  theoloc^ical  discussion,)  haff 
induced  us  to  extend  this  tirticle  beyond  its  otherwise  proper 
limits.  \Vi*  shall  therefore  he  brief  in  our  notice  of  !  ome  of  the 
rernaininir  topics  of  the  Dean’s  discourse. 

As  a  suitable  introdin*tion  to  the  display  of  what  he  ‘  hokh’ 
to  he  orthodox  preachin^^.  Dr.  I!,  iidorms  us,  ‘  Our  standard  of 
‘  orthodoxy  i>  the  Itihh*.  We  have  no  other  ^uide,  nor  do  we 
‘  seek  one.*  Mr.  K.  replic*s: 

'  It  would  appear  not  a  little  strange  to  guileless  people,  to  heir 
a  common  soldier  disown  submission  to  all  autliority  except  that  ot 
the  people,  though  he  might  justify  his  paradox  as  ingeniously M 
the  clergy  attempt  to  prove  their  sole  submission  to  the  Bibk. 
The  solilier  might  say  the  people  called  the  king  t(»  the  flirooa* 
the  king  elmoses  the  commander  in  cliief,  he  coinmi>sions  laj 
colonel,  captain,  \c  Ac.  so  that  1  really  obey  the  pe^iple  Kquallyi 
not  more  true  is  the  a^sertion  made  hv  clergymen,  that  their  onh 
guide  is  the  liihlc,  when  tljcre  always  intervene,  Jst  dim  la* 
the  lund  ;  ‘Jnd.  The  King  s  or  Queen’s  .Majesty,  the  Mead  ^ 
Church  ;  3rd.  The  articles,  canons,  liturgy  ,  4lh.  The  Bishop;  *0^ 
iometincs  there  is  a  fifth  guide  to  please,  my  patron.'  p*  32* 
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<  How,  in  his  viow  of  it,  tlio  (iospol  is  prcacliod,*  Dr.  II. 
fiiouiuvs  in  four  partionlars  ;  in  no  oin*  t»f  whicli  wo  ditter 
from  liini*  these  particulars,  as  discussed  hy  Dr  11.,  uro 

iateiultMi  to  he,  (what  iudeeil  we  generally  expect  in  a  thin, 
soImt- looking  sermon,  witli  purple  concis,)  a  refutation  of 
('alviiiisin.  The  Dean  of  (Jhe.'*ter,  like  many  of  his  t  oadjutora 
in  the  ;jooil  work  of  refutation,  knows  hut  little  •*  what  is  ('al- 
*  >ini>in,  and  what  is  not;'  and  therefore  he  has  '  ainuat  his 
‘  shafts’  w  ith  very  little  judijenumt :  the  far  i^rt  .  u  r  part  of  them 
iluii)^  tpiite  us  inueli  execution  on  w  hat  lie  considers  as  his  own 
system,  as  they  do  on  that  of  the  Calvinists. 

*  Tlirro  arc  those/  we  arc  told,  ‘  who  think  that  salvation  through 
Christ  is  only  partial;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  restricted  and  con- 
hneil  to  a  few  chosen  and  itighly  favoured  iiulividuids ;  and  that 
nhiUt  all  the  rest  of  inunkind  are  left  to  perish,  these  have  been 
from  all  eternity  destined  to  eternal  glory,  as  being  alone  the 
“called  of  (lod  in  Christ  .Jesus.*’  *  p.  15. 

Dr.  11.  has  nut  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  his  hearers, 
whether  he  means  partial,  restricted,  confined,  in  design— or 
|iartidl,  restricted,  confined,  in  application.  If  he  means  the 
laltt'r,  we  would  ask  him,  Is  it  any  peculiarity  of  Calvinism, 
to  consider  salvation  by  Christ,  as  partial,  restricted,  eoufiiied? 
Must  nut  every  Ariuiiiiaii  daily  see  iiumhers  dying  around  him, 
whom  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  charity  will  nut  pi^rmit  him 
to  think  genuine  Christians?  I^ut  from  the  words  ^  'riiesehave 
‘been  from  all  eternity  destined  to  eternal  glory,’  it  may  be 
presumed  the  meaning  is  partial,  restricted,  confined  in  design. 
Ami  ran  any  scheme  that  escapes  the  wildest  atheism,  sepurah^ 
the  circumstances  and  character  of  men  from  the  will  of  the 
Creator.  The  question  generally  debated  betwueii  Calvinists 
ami  Arminians,  is  not  whether  (hero  was  such  a  destination 
witli  (jod,  but  whether  it  liad  or  had  not  respect  to  the  foreseen 
character  and  conduct  of  its  object. 

Such  writers  as  Dr.  H.  may  also  necsl  ho  infoniusl,  that 
though  the  ('alvinists  consider  all  real  (Mirhstiuiis  as  ‘  cliosiai 
‘  tnd  highly  favourcil,’  yet  are  these  Calvinists  never  found  to 
^ert  that  real  Christians  are  few. 

Of  questions  of  this  nature,  these  greatly  iiialignod  professors 
uf  religion  are  generally  inclined  to  dispose,  in  the  manner  of 
their  Divine  master,  who,  when  asked  by  an  over  curious,  though 
P^aps  welNineaning  individual,  ‘  Are  there  few  that  he  saved  r’ 
t^plied  ill  language  at  once  repressing  fruitless  curiosity,  anti 
urging  tin.  uncertainty  us  a  motive  to  the  greatest  diligence  in 
pcnoiial  religion  ;  “  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,  for 

many  I  say  unto  vou  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  he 
“  able.*’ 
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In  ptt^c  10  Dr.  II.  says, 

‘  From  these  then,  and  numerous  passages  to  the  same  effect 
which,  were  it  necessary,  I  might  adduce,  'and  yet,  not  one  of  the 
quoted  texts  has  any  relation  to  the  point  they  are  intended  to 
prove,)  there  is  1  contend  no  such  thing  as  election,  in  the  C«|. 
\inistic  sense  c>!’  that  word.  The  spirit  and  the  letter  of  Scripture 
concur  in  this  principle,  that  all  men  may  be  saved,  and  may  cooe 
to  the  know  ledge  of  the  truth  * 

The  (\ilvinistic  teacher  would  say  as  cordially  ns  Dr.  H. 

‘  that  all  men  may  he  saved,  and  may  come  to  the  kiumledee 
‘  of  the  truth.’  .\nd  this  same  Calvinist  would  g;o  much  farthff 
tlian  would  he  cstetuned  decorous,  in  the  polite  auditories 
which  the  Dean  of  C’hester  is  accustomed  to  addn*ss,  md 
wouhl  say,  that  the  only  obstacle  to  all  men  being  saved,  ind 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  is,  their  imwillingnesi; 
nn  unwillingness,  which  is  now  their  greatest  crime,  and  whidi 
will  hereafter  he  their  greatest  misery. 

It  must  have  occurred  to  every  person  who  is  converstnt 
with  theology,  that  many  of  the  most  odious  and  frequently 
assaulted  terms  in  theological  debate,  are  seldom  use<l  but  by 
adversaries,  and  seldom  by  them,  unless  for  the  sake  of  e\))osui^ 
the  ideas  supposetl  to  he  conveyed  by  them,  to  universal  ex^ 
tTfttion.  'I’his  is  very  much  the  case  with  such  terms  is 
sudflen  conversion,  irresistible  grace,  and  the  sudden  ami  irr^ 
sistihh*  intlnenees  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Dr.  li.  would  btre 
deemed  himself  to  have  acted  an  unmanly  part,  had  he  tot 
brought  his  artillery  to  play  on  tins  obnoxious  phalanx. 

‘  At  the  same  time  it  is  indispensable,  that  we  should  guird 
carefully  against  its  abuse  ;  (i.  e.  of  the  doctrine  of  divine  influences:) 
and  I  here  allude  particularly  to  tliose,  who  hold  it  as  one  of  their 
leading  tenets,  that  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  are  sudden  wi 
irresistible,  and  that  hy  a  clear  and  sensible  perception,  which  they 
call  inward  experience,  they  arc  enabled  to  ascertain  the  very  tiflae, 
and  place*  and  occasion,  when  he  operates  on  the  soul.’  p.  19* 

\Vc  <lo  tl  le  .Author  a  kindness  in  closing  our  ipiotation  here, 
and  in  tliiis  hiding  the  sliame  of  those  writhings  and  contortions, 
into  which  his  antipatliy  against  the  doc  trine  of  the  sudden  UmI 
irresistible  inHueiu't's  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  bcMrayed  him.  A* 
he  is  speaking  of  those  influence's,  hy  which  the  highest  effect 
of  Christianity  are  prodiiccel,  by  which  wc  are  “as  it  wef< 
**  createei  anew  in  righteonsnt'ss  and  true  holiness,”  wc  consitl^r 
him  as  uniting  with  no  small  pro))ortiun  of  his  brctliren,  it 
reprobating  the  dm’liine  of  sudden  conversions  The 
difl'erenee,  perhaps,  between  what  are  esteemed  sudden  co^ 
versions,  and  those  which  are  gradual,  is  not  so  much  » 
the  nature  of  tlic  change,  as  in  the  circumstances  of  the  ioth* 
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Tidual  who  is  tlic  subject  of  it.  Conversion,  i.  e.  that  clian^o 
nhich  constitutes  us  Christians,  all  will  admit  to  be  the  efleet  of 
tlie  Ai^Micv  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hut  unless  Christians  are  sup-* 
posts!  to  lie  always,  and  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  lives, 
the  siihjecls  of  such  a  dei^ree  of  that  av^ency,  as  is  necessary  to 
ronviTsiou,  (a  supposition  to  which  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal 
Krijeneration  may  lead  some  persons,  but  which  will  never  Iw 
ulmitted  by  the  sound  part  of  the  (yhristian  (?hurch,)  we  must 
fooclutle,  that  there  is  a  time  when  such  a  dej^ree  of  that  n;jfency 
bo!;ins  to  be  atlbrded  to  the  individual ;  and  when,  as  the  elfect 
of  thi'«»  he  hcijins  to  turn,  to  clian^e.  (%)nversioii  then,  strictly 
and  ])hilosophically  considered,  must  he  sudden ;  sudden  in 
n'^rd  to  the  Assent,  and  sudden  in  re«:ard  to  its  subject; 
because  conversion  tlepends  on  a  certain  den^ret!  of  the  iulluence 
of  tlie  Spirit  of  (lod  ;  a  de^ee  of  that  intlueiue  of  which,  in 
an  unconverteil  state,  we  are  ih'stitute ;  a  d<*i;rec  of  it  which 
can  never  he  communicated  to  the  human  mind  without  pro- 
liucin*;  conversion  as  its  etlect ;  ami  a  dei^n'c  of  it  for  which 
thit  mind  can' have  no  inclination,  no  desire,  in  its  unconverted 
>tite. 

Tiint  all  conversion,  strictly  and  philosophically  considered, 
ll'uvt  be  sudden,  may  he  further  aliened  from  the  fact,  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ijivc  us  no  itlea  of  the  existence  of  an 
inlennediate  state,  between  the  possc'ssion  of  real  religion 
and  the  want  of  it.  We  are  either  “without  (Sod  and  witli- 
“  out  hope” — “  tlead  in  trespass(*s  ami  sins,”  or  we  are 
“  heirs  of  (Soil  ami  joint  heirs  with  Christ” — “  not  living  unto 
“  ourselves,  hut  unto  him  which  dual  for  us  and  rose  ai^ain.” 
If  such  he  the  immense  distance  hetwt*cn  the  possession  of 
true  rclit^ion  ami  the  want  td'  it,  and  if  there  he  no  ineiliiiin 
Mween  the  one  of  these  states  ami  the  other,  then  that 
i^ency  which  elVects  so  c;reat  a  rham>;e,  imist  he  sudilen  ; 
Mil  the  chaiiire  which  is  etfected  in  conse(pieme  of  that 
ifency,  must  also  he  sudden. 

But  while  we  would  ojtpose  these  fads  to  the  ilippaiit  nsser- 
Uon**  of  a  lart^o  body  of  declaimers,  we  dej>recate  the  thouf'hl: 
that  ail  who  are  realiv  converted  ‘are  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
‘  the  Very  time  and  place  and  occasion,*  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
I  operates  on  the  soul.’  Fhe  annals  of.  the  (Jhrislian  Church, 
these  later  ai^es,  teach  us,  that  a  larp^e  number  of  Christians, 
particularly  of  those  (Miristians  who  have  had  a  pious 
^‘ucaliou,  are  hut  imperfLH  lIy  acquaiiitcil  with  ‘  the  lime,  the 
and  the  occasion’  of  their  conversion  to  (jod  ;  wlijlc 
(’hrislians,  and  particularly  such  m  before  conversion, 
notoriously  profliirate,  ini^ht,  as  Palcy  expresses  it,  ‘  as 
^Vkily  for2;et  csca|><'  from  a  sh  14) wreck,’  as  forget  the  circu in¬ 
duces  of  tlnsr  conversion. 

''•'  VII.  N.!$. 
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The  term  irresistible,  as  applieil  to  Uie  iniluciices  of  tU 
Hol^  Spirit,  is  frecpiently  assaulted  nilh  as  much  fury  aa^ 
as  little  skill,  as  the  term  we  liave  just  notieeil.  Wlieo  Cii. 
\inist8  speak  of  irresistible  s^race,  tliey  do  not  mean,  tliatt^ 
Spirit  of  (iod  forces  men  contrary  to  their  will,  but  thstie- 
cording  to  the  language  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
applicable  to  the  Spirit,  though  immediately  referring  to  ilie 
Son  of  fiod,)  His  people  shall  he  willing  in  the  day  of  jik 
“  power.”  'i'he  Holy  Spirit  changes  the  nature  ;  and  the  d- 
feet  of  this  change  of  nature  is,  the  will  ‘  refuses  the  eril  md 
‘  chuses  the  good.* 

\Vc  consider  IVtr.  Kedford  as  conceding  too  much,  when  hesiiv 

*  that  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  may  he  sudden  and  irroi^ 

^  tible ;  that  sometimes  they  are  so  ;  that  certain  individniii 

*  can  ascertain  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  occasion,  whn 

*  he  o|)erated  upon  their  soul,  will  the  very  Reverend  Den 
^  seriously  deny  ?  That  these  are  the  invariable  methods  of 
^  God*s  oi>eration  1  know  of  no  class  of  Christians  who  if- 

*  firm.*  That  certain  individuals  only,  and  not  Christians  ii 
general,  can  ascertain  the  circumstancc^s  of  their  convernoi. 
is  a  point  which  has  no  connexion  with  the  <|uestion  on  tb^ 
nature  and  mode  of  that  agency  by  which  conversion  is  effectai. 
All  Christians  may  he  the  subjects  of  the  same  kind  and  degm 
of  Divine  agency,  though,  as  already  shited,  all  Christians  dit 
not  be  able,  with  equal  clearness,  to  trace  the  effects  of  thii 
agency  on  their  minds  and  conduct. 

At  p.  20,  we  find  Dr.  11.  proclaiming  with  the  air  of  aiDtR 
who  esteems  himself  to  have  made  some  wonderful  discofery 
in  theological  science, 

‘  The  truth  is  this— that  only  such  a  portion  of  spiritual  aid  • 
imparted  to  the  soul,  as  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  moral  da- 
racter  and  the  free  agency  of  man ;  that  we  are  left  entirely  to  oa 
own  discretion  either  to  improve  or  reject  it.' 

With  the  first  part  of  this  authoritative  enunciation  of  tir 
truth  we  fully  coincide  ;  but  what  advantage  this  position  gi^ 
to  Dr.  ll.’s  system  above  every  other,  we  cannot  ascertain,  b 
would  seem  from  the  way  in  which  Dr.  H.  has  expressed  to* 
self,  that  he  considers  his  system,  as  discovering  the 
‘  portion  of  spiritual  aid,*  which  ‘  is  perfectly  consistent  to 
‘  the  moral  character  and  free  agency  of  man  ;*  or  at  least  to 
he  considers  himself  as  jwssessing  the  important  secret  IV 
remaining  part  of  the  passage  is  objectionable  on  higher  grotto 
Wc  are  iiiiormed  ‘  that  we  are  left  entirely  to  our  own  disc^ 

*  tion,  cither  to  improve  or  reject,*  that  portion  of  spiritual  to 
which  is  imparted  to  the  soul.  If  Dr.  H.  means  that  ^ 
shall  either  ‘  improve  or  reject’  the  portion  of  spiritual  •• 
imparted  to  us,  according  to  the  bias  of  our  nature,  we 
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ilili  meairii)ji>,  never  wsii  tbefe  a  more 

Miijjiilar  or  ciansjerous  way  ol  cxpn  an  im|>orlHiU  truth* 

Ibo  obvious  ineanin!|^  ol  the  words  is,  that  (ichI  iwver  that 

bbi>  to  our  uature,  which  leads  us  to  improve  that  spiritual  aid, 
uhii'h  uttuTwise  we  should  reject.  Ur.  11.  then  must  Udievey 
that  a  bad  man,  a  man  whose  whole  utfirtions  are  en^a^ed 
ailh  ubjiH'ts,  earthly,  sensual,  aud  devilish,*'  can,  in  this  state 
uf  mind,  and  vvithoiit  the  least  assistance  Irom  the  Iranst'ormin^ 
kAial  ot  Deity,  clumse  that  which  is  t^ood  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  a  bad  nature  can  chant^e  itsell  into  a  t^ootl  one  :  a  doctrine 
as  irrational  as  it  is  unscriptural  ;  and  yet  a  doctrine,  which, 
in  ibis  advanced  sta^e  of  the  Church,  and  of  tlie  world,  a 
Christian  tlivine  preaches  before  a  Christian  University,  to  a 
couijreci^tion  principally  composed  of  Christian  Teachers,  or 
of  tbose  who  were  soon  to  biKome  Cliristiaii  IVachers;  and 
then  uublushiiu'ly  sends  forth  tills  monstrous  sentiment  to  a 
Christian  Culdic  ! 

We  can  easily  conceive,  that  the  drudgery  of  sermon-inakln^ 
h  aaioiu;  the  least  important  cares  of  an  aspirant  to  the  highest 
di(;uities  of  our  ecclesiastical  estahlishnient :  an  aspirant  who, 
19  the  natural  means  of  his  elevation,  does  ^  not  (and  Dr.  11. 

*  very  i;ravely  tells  us  that  he  ami  is  hrethreu  d^i  not)  assume 
‘  an  air  of  sadness  and  melancholy,  nor  inculcate  a  cold  seclu- 

*  sion  from  the  world,  a  rii^id  ahstin4Mice  from  all  amusements, 

‘  as  indispensable  to  the  Christian  character;*  hut  wlio  main- 
tiios  a  free  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  an  oliedieiit  res^ard 
to  ‘  the  world's  law.’  Yet,  if  in  the  jircssure  of  these  more  im¬ 
portant  concerns,  so  dangerous  a  sentiment  hud  escaped  thm 
Christian  divine,  when  writing  his  discourse,  we  should  have 
thoui;bt  that  the  iiiUu'val  between  the  composition  and  the  de¬ 
liver),  would  have  furnished  him  with  some  doubts  in  rei^ard 
to  the  truth  of  his  position.  Dr  if  this  interval  had  atl'orded 
no  leisure  for  solemn  recollections,  yet  it  mi^^ht  have  been 
supposed,  that  when  the  preacher  came  to  review  the  coiii- 
mencemeiit  service,  he  would,  with  tears  of  j^rief,  have 
blotud  the  mihallowed  sentiment  from  his  pa^e.  Kspeclally 
ttigbt  it  have  b(;en  thout^ht,  that  such  ret^rets  would  he  exciicil, 
^hen  he  recollected  how  large  a  portion  of  evil  such  a  seiiti- 
BWit,  uttered  at  such  a  time,  was  likely  to  produce ;  when  he 
called  to  mind,  that  many  of  his  auditors  and  readers  would  be 

i  Jouiij(  men,  p(»ssessed  of  a  high  conceit  of  the  human  powers, 
[  Mttl  indisposed  to  religious  inquiry ;  yet  who  were  soon  to 
I  jfpear  as  Freacliers  of  the  (Jospel,  and  who,  in  all  proba- 
I  >vouU|  foi  tli,  and  on  the  authority  of  the  Dean  of 

I  defiauoe  of  that  Almighty  Being,  whose  only 

|i  J^tunate  servants  they  would  profess  to  be,  would  proclaim 
I  "  n  miserable  ami  deluded  ntuUitudc-«TUe  EUiiopian  can 
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dian^c  his  skin,  and  tho  leopard  his  spots  ;  they  may  do  ^ 
that  are  accustomed  to  do  evil. 

Dr.  II.  introduces  many  other  sentiments  into  his  Sermon, on 
which  we  intemhsl  to  remark ;  l>ut  we  must  content  ourseUe^ 
with  referring  our  readers  to  Mr.  K.’s  publication. 

'riie  Deleiice  of  lOxtempore  (Extemporaneous)  Prayer,  aixi 
of  (?alvinistic  Preachini;,  is  evidently  the  production  of  « ifn- 
siMe  and  inteiru;i*nt  mind,  'riiis  Pamphlet  hrinjjs  witbin  a 
small  compass  a  threat  number  of  important  subjects;  tod 
though  not  professedly  a  vindication  of  Dissent,  it  exhibit*  a 
well-drawn  outline  of  the  leadinu^  principles  ol  our  separatioti 
Some  |H*rsons  may  think,  that  Mr.  R.  sat  down  to  bis  work 
with  a  (juite  suftieient  portion  of  feelinij  in  exercise  ;  but  retib, 
though  we  have  no  desire  to  become  the  apologists  of  acrimoDt, 
either  in  spirit  <»r  in  lanu^ua^e,  we  must  confess,  that  it  isoDe  ’of 
the  most  (lillicult  tasks  in  self-t^overnment,  to  treat  with  a  mild 
and  subdued  tiMiiper,  tin*  man  who,  supposins^  himself  to  br 
shieldetl  by  his  rank  in  society,  iiwliscriminately  scatters  his 
intem|M*rate  and  ‘  clumsy  abuse’  on  all  who  presume  to  difftf 
from  him,  anil  of  w  hose  character  and  opinions  he  appears  to 
know  no  more  than  ther<ava«;e  wandering  on  the  deserts  of  Africi 
knows  ot  the  character  and  opinions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eo- 
rope. 

We  were  rather  surprised  at  Mr.  R.’s  classin*:^  RIair  with 
Doddridge,  Watts,  and  others,  as  one  of  the  approved  model* 
of  sermoni/.ini^  in  dissentini^  schools.  Our  own  rei'ollectioo  i* 
far  from  corroboratin'^  this  statement ;  and  allowini'  the  cele¬ 
brated  Scottish  preacher  to  possess  many  excellencii's,  we  far 
that  if  our  students  take  him  for  a  model,  their  discoury* 
will  not  he  much  distin‘;uished,  .either  by  enerj^y  of  lan^ui^e, 
or,  by  w  hat  is  far  more  important,  a  prominent  display  of  scrip¬ 
tural  truth. 

It  appeared  to  us  that  a  ]>ious  clergyman  would  feel  hirov!; 
justly  iit;i;rieved  by  Mr.  U.’s  sayinj;,  when  s|>eakin^  of  iherp- 
formation  of  the  wicked,  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  societies  for  pious  and  benevolent  purposes,  ‘  Tbn 
‘  are  not  the  fruits,  that  have  been  matureil  within  his  on 
*  inclosure,  and  they  cannot  therefore  be  ^ood  or  acceptable  U 
‘  (lod.’  Hy  ‘  his  own  iiiclosure,*  Mr.  R.  means,  no  doobt 
that  siH'tion  of  the  Established  (Church,  to  which  Dr.  II. 
tached  :  but  the  expression  is  capable  of  a  wider  meaning;  ii^ 
it  should  have  been  recollected,  that  though  the  Wordswortlb 
and  the  Mants  can  discern  mountains  upon  mountains  sepantiif 
theinselvi*s  from  the  Riddulphs  and  the  Scotts,  yet  these 
gentlemen  would  reali/.e  inexpressible  grief,  did  they  not  belic^^ 
that  they  were  safely  penned  in  the  same  fold  with  their  Ui^J 
I'urmidabic  opponentb. 
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Art.  VI.  Eighteen  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Henry,  A.  M. 
formerly  of  Chrift  Church  College,  Oxford :  selected  from  hi« 
Original  Manuscripts.  Also,  Tivo  Sermons  preached  on  his  Death; 
the  one,  by  the  Hcv.  Francis  Tallents,  A.M.  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge;  the  other,  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Henry, 
V.  i).  M.  Now  first  published.  With  Notes,  by  ,1.  B.  Williams, 
8vo.  pp.  Price  9s.  Condor,  London.  1816. 

THK  naini!  of  Henry  is  endeared  to  the  heart  of  every 
pious  man  to  whom  it  is  known.  The  (Commentary  of 
Matthew  Henry,  is  unrivalled,  and  in  all  probability  will  remain 
unrivalle<l,  as  a  work  of  devotional  and  practical  excellency  ; 
and  his  life  of  Philip  Henry  his  father,  the  highly  respeotablo 
author  of  these  .SiTinons,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  instructive 
and  interesting  pieces  of  religious  biography  that  has  ever  been 
written.  Its  character  is  correctly  given  by  the  late  Dr.  Hdwaril 
Williams.  *  It  is  (he  says)  a  beaulifid  <lelineution  of  primitive. 
‘  Christianity,  ami  of  the  power  of  gotlliness  ; — where  soc’ial 
*  religion,  us  well  as  personal  holiness,  is  drawn  to  the  life,  and 
‘eminently  exemplified  ; — where, in  a  word,  the  doctrine  of  the 
MileofCiod  in  the  soul  of  man  derives  a  striking  proof,  and  a 
*  venerable  sanction.* 

It  would  he  no  ditlicult  task  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  a  life  so 
amiable  and  us»dul  ;  the  small  publication  however  to  which  we 
hive  just  referred,  renders  it  cjuite  unnecessary,  as  it  contains 
ample  information  on  the  subject,  and  is  easily  procured.  Lest 
there  should  he  some  of  our  readers  who  are  still  unacipiainted 
with  it,  we  think  we  should  seriously  fail  iii  our  iluty,  were  we 
to  omit  this  opportunity  of  giving  it  our  most  cordial  rccom* 
inendatioii. 

.Mr.  Philip  Henry  was  eminently  qualified  to  emlure  with 
aright  spirit  the  severity  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  the 
arbitrary  and  cruel  measures  which  were  then  pursued.  Per- 
wution,  in  all  its  hateful  forms,  and  harassing  efl'ects,  stimulated 
greatl)  the  dt^votion  of  his  heart,  and  developed  (he  high  ex- 
trlleneies  of  his  character.  VVe  are  prepared  indeed  to  expect 
much  Irom  a  man  with  whom  the  following  was  his  ‘  settled 
‘  principle,’  and  which  he  took  all  occasions  to  mention.  ‘  In 
‘  those  things  wherein  all  the  ))eople  of  God  arc  agreed,  1  will 
‘  qiend  my  zeal ;  and  wherein  they  difler,  I  will  endeavour  to 
‘  walk  according  to  the  light  that  (jod  hath  givcii  me,  and  cha- 
*  ritahly  believe  that  others  do  so  too.’  The  testimony  of  one 
of  his  most  intimate  friends  says,  ‘I  never  knew  a  man,  in  all 
‘tny  acipiaintaiice,  in  whom  I  have  seen  so  much  of  God  as  in 
*  ^(hI  Mr.  Henry  ;  whose  holy,  humble,  heavenly,  gracious  con- 
*  ^orsaiion  hath  heen  to  me  no  small  confirmation  of  the  truth 
‘  the  Christian  religion.’ 
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Thr  outliiu's  (if  a  sermon,  preached  in  the  year 
illustrate  his  libt'rality  and  mcnleration  amid  political  fcnuetn. 

It  was  a  day  of  treadint^  down,  and  of  perplexity  ;  when  Non. 
conformists  in  general  were  charp;ed,  especially  from  the  polpits, 
with  beinij  a  factions  and  turbulent  |M‘ople,  hurtful  to  kinps 
and  provinces,  and  their  meetings  declared  to  he  held  for  the 
purpose  of  sowing  discontent  and  sedition.  'I'he  (ext  wis, 
Psal.  XXXV  ‘JO.  “  Ai'iiinst  them  that  arc  quiet  in  the  land.'* 
Whence  hctaiii;ht  lliis  doctrine  ; 

•  That  it  is  the  character  of  the  people  of  GoJy  that  they  are  a  (p^ 
people  in  the  land  This  quietness  lie  describes  to  be  an  orderlv, 
peaceable  subjection  to  governors  and  government  in  the  Lord.  Ve 
must  maintain  a  reverent  r5/rem  of  them,  and  of  their  authority,  in 
opposition  to  despising  dominions  ; — We  must  be  meek  under  severe 
commands,  and  burdensome  impositions,  not  murmuring  and  com¬ 
plaining  a>  the  Israelites  against  Moses  and  Aaron  ;  but  take  them  up 
as  our  cross  in  the  way,  and  bear  them,  as  we  do  foul  weather;— \Tc 
must  not  mV  of  dignities,  nor  revile  the  gods; — We  must  not 
traduce  their  government,  as  Absalom  did  David’s. 

‘  The  people  of  Cfod  make  his  xeord  their  rule,  and  by  that  ihfv 
arc  taught,  (1).  'I'hat  magistracy  is  God's  ordinance^  and  ninta* 
Irates  (iod’s  ministers;  tliat  by  him  kings  reign,  and  the  powers  that 
be  are  ordainetl  of  him.  (2)  That  they  as  w  ell  as  otliers  are  to  hare 
ihcir  dueSf  honour,  fear,  and  tribute.  (3)  That  their  lawful  com* 
inunds  are  to  he  oAeyrr/,  and  tliat  readily  and  cheerfully.  (4)  Thit 
the  penalties  intlieted  for  not  obeying  unlawful  couunaiias,  art 
patiently  to  be  undergone.  (5)  That  prayer  must  bo  offered  for 
kings,  and  for  all  iu  authority,  yea,  though  tliey  persecute.  Peace* 
able  prayers  bespeak  a  peaceable  people. 

‘  The  means  he  prescribed  for  preserving  quietness,  were  to  get 
our  hearts  filled  w  ith  the  knowledge,  and  belief  of  these  two  things. 
1.  'riuit  the  kingdom  of  Clirist  Is  not  of  this  xvi  rid  :  manv  have  thought 
otherwi>c,  and  it  hath  made  them  unquiet.  2.  'I'hat  tho  icniM  of 
xnun  Xk'orkt  th  not  the  righteousness  of  Giui ;  he  needs  not  our  sin  to 
bring  to  pass  liis  counsel.  We  must  mortify  um|uietness  in  therfl»or* 
of  it.  \Ve  must  alwa\s  remember  the  oath  of  (iod  ;  the  oatii  of  alW* 
giaucc  is  an  oath  of  quietness.  And  we  must  beware  of  the  emu- 
paiiv  and  converse  of  those  who  are  unquiet .-  though  deceitful  mailer* 
lie  dc  vi.scd,  yet  we  must  lie  quiet  still ;  nay,  be  so  much  the  wore 
quiet.* 

This  specimen  of  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Mr.  P.  Ucani 
will  not  tail  to  prepossess  oiir  readers  in  favour  of  the  voluoir 
before  us.  Lvery  one  who  has  been  charmed  and  CMlifiedbf 
wliat  he  doe  s  know  of  him,  will  wish  to  know  more,  ami  wU 
welcoiue  tlie  pn'sent  publication,  as  a  valuable  memorial  o( 
departed  wxirlh.  His  son  informs  us,  tliat  ‘  through  an  exc^]'^ 
‘  ot  modesty  afid  self-diflidence  he  never  published  any  of  b** 
‘  labours,  nor  prepared  any  of  them  for  the  pri»ss.’  The 
however  remarks,  that  ‘  since  the  excellency  of  these  coiDI^'* 
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<  lioiis  U  caloulated)  with  Uie  Divine  blessing,  to  benefit  man- 

*  kind,  it  would  seem  unjust  any  longer  to  withhold  them  from 
‘  ijfnoral  perusal.*  They  ‘  were  carefully  transcribed  by  the 
‘  Editor  from  Mr.  Henry’s  own  haiuUwriting.  No  alterations 

*  htie  b(>en  made,  except  what  appeared  to  be  absolutely  need- 

*  ful — such  as  uccasionally  completing  a  sentence,  and  substitu- 

*  ting,  in  a  few  instances,  a  word  in  more  common  use  for  one 

*  DOW  become  obsolete.’ 

These  Sermons  arc  not  of  a  finished  character.  Some  of 
then)  are  rather  copious  outlines  of  what  would  attain  a  much 
higher  degree  of  perfection  when  elucidated  by  the  fertile  mind, 
tiid  spoken  by  the  fluent  lips  of  the  preacher.  His  ordinary 
method  was  to  deduce  one  or  two  doctrines  from  the  text,  and  to 
tmplify  and  improve  it.  His  style  will  not  be  expected  to 
accord  with  modern  taste  ;  nor  can  we  recommend  his  mode  of 
arranging  his  thoughts  to  the  imitation  of  modern  preachers. 
The  excellence  of  these  discourses  is  of  a  diflerent  order  ;  it 
consists  chiefly  in  the  pertinent  introduction,  and  close  applica* 
tiou  of  Scripture ;  to  which  we  may  add,  the  peculiar  point  of 
many  of  his  sentences,  such  as  the  following  :  ‘  It  is  one  thing 

*  to  purpose ;  it  is  another  thing  to  resolve.  A  purpose  is  a 

*  weak  resolution  ;  a  resolution  is  a  firm  purpose.’  *  Cold  wishes 
‘  arc  dt'sires  in  the  heart,  but  they  are  not  desires  of  the  heart.* 

*  We  should  look  upon  the  Scriptures  as  written  to  us— f/iee 

*  and  me.  If  one  be  asleep  a  great  noise  will  not  awake  him  so 

*  soon  as  calling  him  by  his  name.*  Indeed,  Mr.  Henry  was 
pre-eminent  in  this  respect ;  and  a  chapter  is  devoted  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  life,  to  miscellaneous  sayings,  which  cannot  fail 
to  please  its  rcailcrs. 

i  Matthew  Henry,  speaking  of  his  fallier  as  a  preacher, 
«ys,  (hat 

*  he  adapted  his  method  and  style  to  the  capacities  of  his  hearers, 

'  fetching  his  similitudes  for  illustration  from  those  things  wrhich  were 
i  familiar  to  them.  His  delivery  w’as  very  graceful  and  agreeable; 

aeither  noisy  and  precipitate  on  the  one  hand,  nor  dull  and  slow  on 
the  other.  His  doctrine  dropped  as  the  dew,  and  distilled  as  the  soak« 
ing  rain,  and  came  with  a  cnarining  pleasing  power,  such  as  many 
bore  witness  to,  that  have  wondered  at  the  gracious  words  which  pro* 
cceilcd  out  of  his  mouth.* 

The  publication  before  us  will  confirm  the  truth  of  these  re¬ 
marks,  and  justify  the  sentiment  of  his  venerable  friend,  the 
Rev.  F.  Tallents,  who,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  preached  his 
funeral  sermon.  ‘  His  preaching  was  plain  and  pleasant,  warm 
‘  and  savoury,  full  and  overflowing,  such  as  few  could  reach, 

*  and  greatly  blessed  by  God.’ 

I  he  volume  contains,  besides  the  Sermons,  a  /ac  simile  of  ^ 
f  Mr.  Henry’s  hand-writing,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Notes 
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by  tho  Fi(lit(»r.  Many  of  ilip  Notes  me  '»rlerteil  from  oriijiml 
manuscripts,  unci  un*  pleasinc^ly  eharaelerislic.  NVe  shall  doy 
this  article  hy  suhjoininij  a  speciiniMi. 

‘  In  a  letter,  ilatCil  l^cceiuhcr  -0th,  1()S7,  adilressed  to  H.  .\ih. 
hurst,  Es«|.,  Mr.  llenrv  thus  wrote  : — 

‘  'riu'ri'are  six  thinj:s,  tlie  firm  belief  whereof  will  execedinglv  pro¬ 
mote  oureomlort  in  dyiii^. 

‘  1.  'That  at  what  time  soever,  and  in  what  way  soever,  death 
comes,  it  ('omes  h\  the  will  and  appointment  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
jie  cuts  no  corn  of  his  down  till  it  is  fully  ripe.  «lob  v,  %, 
ltev.xi,7. 

*  '2.  That  death  hath  no  sting  in  it  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesu. 
How  doth  Paul  exult  over  death  and  thej  grave!  1  Cor.  xv,  56. 

‘  X  'Fhat  to  them  that  fear  the  Lord,  immediately  beyond  death 
is  heaven.  Luke  xvi,  LM.  I’hil.  i,  2!L 

‘  t.  That  the  body  will  certainly  rise  again  a  glorious  bode. 
1  Cor.  XV,  Lh 

‘  5  'Fhat  (lod  will  certainly  take  care  of  poor  disconsolate  relatioM 
left  behind.  Psalm  xwii,  10.  der.  xlix,  1 1 .  'Phis  helped  to  mike 
.lacoh’s  death  comfortable  to  him,  (tcnesis  xlviii,  21  ;  and  Joseph'i, 
(icnesis  I,  2i. 

*  (>.  'I'hat  (iod  will  certainly  accomplish  and  fulfil,  in  due  time,  lU 
tho  great  thing<  that  he  hath  prepared  and  promised  concerning  hii 
church  and  people  in  the  latter  Jays.* 


Art.  VII.  Meyitorntidirfix  of  a  in  France  in  the  Winter  cf 

1>>I.*>-P>.  Inchuling  Kemarks  on  French  Manners  and  Society, 
with  a  Description  of  the  Catacombs,  ami  Notiei*s  of  some  other 
s  of  Curiosity,  and  Works  of  .Art,  not  hitherto  described. 
Svo  pp  IOI-.  Price  rj.s.  Longman  and  Co.  London.  1816. 

%  ^  been  detined  by  Dr.  •lohuHoii,  to  be  ‘  the  ef- 

**  ‘  le<’t  of  novelty  upon  ignorance;’  ae’cordiiigly,  we  find 

him  who  has  hem  styletl  the  wisest  of  men,  not  only  inseMisiblelo 
the  iullnenee  of  novtdty.  but  maintaining,  that  “there  is  nothing 
“  new  under  tin*  smi."  So  long,  howevi'r,  ns  we  are  destined 
to  remain  nmler  tin*  snn  ourselves,  the  total  dt*slnietion  of  the 
pleasing  sensation  ol  wonder  hv  tin*  premature  disei»N«*r>  ol  this 
truth,  may  not  he  deemed  hy  all  persons  matter  ol  eoiigratuli* 
tion.  ’Pin*  .\uthor  ot  tlieso  ‘  Memorandums*  is  not  troubled 
with  atiy  ol  that  reph*(ion  of  knowledge  which  engendd^ 
satiety;  he  sets  out  on  his  travels  with  an  agreeable  siiseepti- 
hilily  4)1  no\el  impressions,  and  an  nnhiimted  appetite  lor  the 
knowletlgt*  ot  men  ami  things.  From  certain  hints  which  be 
drops,  it  appears  that  protessionul  a\oeatioiis  had  long  confined 
him  to  the  metropolis  ;  and  one  is  led  almost  to  envy  the  nc^ 
and  vivid  sensations  of  one,  who — 

*  long  in  populous  city  pent,  ' 

Where  houses  thick,  and  sewers  annoy  the  air, 
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I'orth  issuing  on  a  suninier’s  morn,  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleusaiit  villages,  and  fariiM 
Adjoin’ib  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight.’ 

The  sea  eoiiteinplatml  lor  the  iirst  time  hy  a  man  aceustoiticil 
onlv  to  the  sight  of  the  'rhaincs,  bestrode  l»y  its  luiineroiia . 
bruises,  might  lairly  he  ulli)W<*d  to  suggest  some  exolaiinitions ; 
of  wonder  and  delight  ;  Init  our  Author’s  relleetions  at  Dovei; 
sre  so  solemnly  patlietie,  ami  at  the  same  time  consist  of  suehi 
rommon-|)lae<*  sentiment,  that  all  sytii|uithy  in  (lie  emotions  In  : 
ittPiiijits  to  deserihe  is  destroyed  hy  a  eertuiii  Iminoroiis  etVect , 
aliich  he  seems  eonseioiis  that  his  represeiitatioii  is  liable  t*a 
pnxiiice.  It  is  (he  almost  invariable  custom  of  modern  (onristM, 
to  devote  to  sentimental  feelings  tlie  half  hour  whieh  elapses 
erv  the  carriage  or  boat  is  aiiiioniieed  which  is  to  set  them  fairl  y 
npoii  (lieir  (ravels.  'I'ln‘y  make  a  point  of  tlien  seeming  to  rif- 
colb  et  (hat  they  have  taken  leave  in  good  earnest  of  (heir  frieinjs 
jnd  family  connexions ;  and  considering  that  many  stran  gc 
tliiiii's  may  happen  during  their  absence,  they  atVeet  almost  to 
wish  to  return  to  giv<*  one  look  more  at  all  they  have  left  he- 
hnid.  lU  an  lnToie  e\<*rtion  of  fortitude,  however,  they  res'dlve 
on  proeeeiling ;  and  it  is  to  sm  li  an  exercise  of  self-comiuand 
that  \>e  are  indebted  for  these  ‘  Memorandums.’  'I’he  Author, 
amirdiiig  to  his  own  account,  was  well  nigh  tempted  ttv  take 
lliut  retrograde  motion  whieh  would  have  ileprivtsl  the  world 
rtl  them  altogether. 

‘I  was  leaving  a  wife  and  family  in  a  land  of  peace  and  tran({uil- 
lity,  and  going  to  venture  myself  in  another  which  was  reported  to 
bt  a  sa*ne  of  eonfusion  and  bloodshed, — a  country  overrun  with  fo- 
reipn  troops,  and  whore  two  hostile  parties  were  eontending  for  the 
mistery.  'riie  remote  and  eontingent  advantage  w»Sieh  I  expected 
troni  lay  journey,  hardly  seemed  a  valid  reason  h»r  rendering  my 
wfety  precarious,  lien  the  well-being  of  objects  so  dear  to  me  wag 
<it  stake ;  for  a  shot t  lime  1  was  almost  determined  to  retrace  my 
>iPps  to  London;  l)ut  the  reHection  that  I  had  gone  too  far  to  recede, 
that  I  liad  already  encoimfered  the  evils  of  departure  ;ind  tlio  pain 
of  H'puraiion,  soon  effaced  such  ideas  from  my  mind.  The  sun  broke 
out  in  joyous  beauty,  and  cast  a  smile  over  the-  face  of  nature  ;  niy 
sombre  anticipations  vanished  in  a  moment,  and  the  same  buoyant 
curiosity,  the  same  ardent  wish  for  profiv?sionnl  advantnge,  which 
f>nt  ni'^tigated  me  to  leave  liome,  rushed  again  into  my  iiiiiul  with 
fcdouhlcil  force.  I  was  impatient  for  the  storm  to  sidiside  and  the 
*inil  to  ch  inije.  that  I  might  throw  myself  into  a  new  scene,  and 
tJilfil  the  hopes  which  had  animated  me  for  years.*  pp.  S,  9. 

^hir  Antiior’s  remarks  on  his  first  landing  in  France^  on  his 
^uip  to  |•a^is.,  and  during  his  residence  there,  are  all,  we  ar«* 
f”nstraim*d  to  say,  of  the  liiimhlest  degree  of  iiiiporl.uice  or 
•nuns^t.  'File  assertion  in  his  Preface,  that  he  ‘  has  hem  unxi- 
to  select  only  those  objects  which  hail  either  escajicd  other 
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*  iraTellers,  or  haci  been  passed  over  too  slightly  to  conrey  | 

^  distinct  iin|)ressi(Mi/  is  certainly  warranted  in  some  metiv^ 
but  this  onirinality  arises  from  their  boinc^  for  the  most  pm 
8ubj(H*ts  little  worthy  of  any  mention  whatsoever.  ForinsUace, 
lie  informs  us  that  the  frequenUTs  of  coiTce-houses  put  iutotUr 
pockets  the  lumps  of  su^ar  which  they  choose  to  save 
tlwrir  dish  of  cottee ;  which  piece  of  information  is  followed  by 
a»uitahle  retlections  on  the  shahhiness  of  such  a  custom,  wUcb* 
lie  could  by  no  means  brim;  himself  to  practise.  A^ain,  tkit 
the  waiters  fdl  the  liqueur  ^lass(^  so  full,  that  the  liquor  pm 
€)ver  into  the  little  stand,  by  which  means  the  lingers  of  tl^e 
%Tho  drink  it  become  dirty  and  sticky.  Further,  that  he,theiiMl 
.  Author,  was  very  fond  of  omelette  uou  ffee^  until  he  found  oit 
('so  unsubstantial  is  the  foundation  on  which  human  enjoyiMali 
1  rst)  that  its  light  and  captivating  appearance  was  produced  by 
i.ollation  from  the  cook's  lungs,  through  the  medium  of  a  pipe 
ii  iserted  into  a  spoonful  of  batter,  while  in  the  frying-pao.  Yet 
ot  ir  Author's  communications  upon  subjects  of  this  insigniBcut 
ki  ud,  are  more  tolerable  to  us  than  his  reflections  upon  grtver 
on  es,  when  ht*  thinks  it  ne(*essary  to  assume  an  air  of  philoio- 
phi  c  solemnity,  ilis  political  remarks  might  certainly  as  wiO  I 
iiav.e  been  made  by  bis  own  fire-side,  with  a  newspaper  in bii 
haiul,  as  during  u  residence  in  France;  and  his  criticismi  « 
the  production  s  of  the  line  arts  are  such  as  we  should  eipect 
from  a  person  who  forms  his  taste  at  the .  windows  of  pu¬ 
shups.  lie  s.its  down  in  Bonaparte's  chair  of  state,  at  St. 
Cloud,  and  moralizes  on  the  mutahility  of  human  aflainttk 
chair  itself  m  ight  moralize  too,  had  it  the  gift  of  intelligcaor, 
on  the  line  s)  leeches  that  have  bt'en  uttered  in  it,  and  upoo  ity 
since  the  ah  dication  of  its  late  possessor,  whose  downfall,  by 
the  way,  oiii*  Author  takes  credit  to  himself  for  always  havii|[ 
foreseen.  Meing  left  alone  for  half  an  hour  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Petit  T’fianon,  he  falls  into  a  sentimental  reverie,  forget^ 
that  he  was  ‘  in  a  foreign  country,  and  surrounded  by  soldicn 
‘of  all  tb<i  nations  of  Furope.’  lie  is  reminded,  however, J 
tliis  circu  mstunce,  by  ‘  the  crash  of  muiilicrless  trumpets,’  a®)l 
he  abandons  in  baste  the  scene  and  the  day-dream  which* 
bad  insp  ired.  He  suflers  himself,  however,  to  lie  conductor 
through  the  catacombs,  without  aftccting  any  oinotions  pafti* 
king  of  the  sublime,  exctqit  iiidceil  as  terror  is  allied  to  sflhi* 
mity  ;  1  or  l:e  confesses,  that  altogether,  the  prosyiect  of  reiiif** 
ing  to  t  Jie  lire-side  apjieared  much  more  agreeable  to  him  Ih® 
that  of  wandering  tbroiigb  those  solemn  receptacles  of  the 
To  at' 3110  for  any  deficiency  of  descriptive  talent,  be  has 
senteil.  to  us  topics  of  a  vast  number  of  the  inscriptioDa 
arc  to  be  found  on  Uic  wails  and  altars* 
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yit  are  not  surprised  that  our  Author  sliould  appear  mare 
with  the  Depot  den  Petite  Auguntine^  than  with  the  ca« 
To  the  hulk  ol*  every -day  travellers  who  wish  to  see 
lU  ibev  can  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  tlie  loss  of  interest 
which  the  monuments  there  collected  from  the  dittereiit  reli^- 
otti  etiihces  in  the  kin&^lom  must  inevitably  sustain,  by  lieiiig^ 
^parateil  from  the  ashes  they  were  intendtMl  to  protect,  the 
scenery  with  which  they  were  modelled  to  correspond,  is  ubun* 
dmlly  compensated,  by  the  convenience  of  seeing  them  all  so¬ 
cially  arrtnf^ed  under  one  roof,  and  of  having  an  opportunity  of 
criticisini;  their  execution,  undisturlK'd  by  any  associations  of 
twe  or  feelings  of  sympathy  with  which  we  arc  apt  to  recall 
the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead  on  the  spot  dignifieti  by 
their  actions,  or  consecrated  by  their  remains. 

As  a  specimen  of  our  Author's  taste  and  knowled^  in  the 
fine  arts,  as  well  as  of  his  general  style  of  expression,  we  shall 
gife  his  critique  on  Rubens,  of  whom  he  says — 

*The  fault  of  his  day,  (that  of  mixing  allegory  with  reality,)  he 
carries  to  the  most  absurd  extreme,  and  to  me  there  seems  nothing 
in  the  execution  of  his  pictures  to  make  amends  for  the  wretched  in¬ 
congruities  in  the  composition.  Mary  de  Medicis  in  one  of  them  isre- 
prefented  in  her  chamber,  immediately  after  her  accouchement,  with 
the  pain  she  has  undergone  the  moment  before,  still  expressed  in  her 
countenance ;  while  various  gawky  women,  under  the  names  of  For- 
titode,  Justice,  Valour,  dec.  drc.  are  washing  and  dressing  the  child  : 
b  another  picture,  the  Queen  is  walking  along  dressed  in  an  em¬ 
broidered  satin  gown,  her  hair  frizzed  and  powdered,  high  cap  and 
Uppets,  hoop  and  fardingule,  followed  by  a  nasty  looking,  naked 
^  woman,  with  the  monstrous  peculiarity  of  four  pair  of  breasts  from 
her  neck  down  to  her  hips.  This  is  meant  for  Dame  Nature !  I !  I 
I  could  particularize  many  still  more  and  more  preposterous,  but  have 
laid  enough  to  shew  the  strange  obliquity  of  judgment  and  taste  in  a 
man  who  has  been  so  highly  praised  ;  for  after  ail,  there  is  a  coarse- 
I  ness  and  an  unfinished  appearance  in  his  works,  which  induce  hb 
I  odmirers  to  rest  his  reputation  principally  on  the  skill  of  the  “  Com- 
i  position.**  *  pp.  245,  6. 

I  We  will  not  take  leave  of  our  Author  without  doing  him  the 
justice  to  remark,  that  his  observations,  though  we  are  not 
charmed  with  their  novelty,  or  edified  by  their  profundity,  ase 
i  uniformly  characterized  by  a  tone  of  correct  moral  feeling ; 

I  ha  is  entitled  to  our  rommendation,  ixir  the  silence  he  ob- 
^es  respecting  the  sources  of  vice  with  which  Paris,  unliap- 
pilj  for  those  of  our  countrymen  who  are  exposed  to  its  dan- 
I  abounds. 

I  ^  ‘  I  have  been  told,*  says  our  Author,  speaking  of  the  Palais  Royal* 

I  I  of  many  detestable  exhibitions  which  tin's  place  contains  :  but  bav* 
I  uvg  no  wish  to  ascertain  facts  so  disgusting  and  so  humiliating  to 
I  bumaii  nature,  I  cannot  .speak  from  my  own  knowledge,  nor  cAn  I 
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admire  the  inverted  sense  of  delicacy  in  those  who  seek  out  piotf 
on  purpose  to  display  pious  indignation^  at  that  of  which  they  ou>h 
ever  to  be  ignorant.'  p.  184. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  morals  and  happiness  of  travellm 
in  general,  if  they  would  imitate  our  Author’s  conduct  in  Iks 
res|M*(  t ;  remembering,  that  anxiety  to  search  into  the  mvstcria 
of  vice,  is  the  first  step  towards  sharing  in  the  practice  of  it. 

Art.  VIII.  Lectures  to  the  Young;  on  interesting  Subjects.  ByRo. 
bert  May,  Missionary  at  Chiusurah,  East  Indies,  pp.  230.  Pricek 
Calcutta  printed,  London  re-printetL  Nisbet.  181(5. 

^1^0  adapt  religious  instruction  to  the  capacities  of  childres, 

*  is  among  the  most  tlitlicult  tasks  that  a  writer  can  prescribe 
to  himself ;  very  few  have  been  successful  in  accommodating 
their  tojiics  and  their  language  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
youthful  mind.  To  think  as  a  child,  and  to  speak  us  a  child, 
are  (pialificalions  which  instructors  of  children  should  possess; 
but  they  are  not  commonly  the  endowments  of  persons  of  ma¬ 
ture  years,  and  of  respectable  attainments.  For  the  office  ia 
which  Mr.  May  here  presents  himself,  he  appears  to  posses 
1)0  ordinary  talent ;  ami  we  cannot,  after  the  perusal  of  bb  | 
work,  hesitate  to  describe  it  as  a  real  acquisition  to  the  religious 
public. 

The  Ijcctures  included  in  this  humble  volume,  were  originilly 
compose<l  and  delivered  by  the  Author  in  Philadelphia,  diiriig 
his  residence  in  North  America,  on  his  way  to  the  F<ast  Indies, 
vshere  he  is  now  employed  as  a  IMissionnry,  at  Chinsurab.  On 
his  arrival  at  this  station,  he  directed  his  principal  attention  to 
the  instruction  of  cbildriMi  ;  and  having  revised  his  former  dis¬ 
courses,  printed  them  at  Calcutta,  in  the  neighbourhood  o( 
v\hich  city,  we  are  informed  in  the  Preface,  be  now  siipcriD- 
tends  abotit  twenty  schools.  The  present  edition  of  the  l^- 
lures  is  publisbcd  by  the  Author’s  friends  :  the  Advertiseraeil 
bears  the  signature  of  the  Rev.  Georgt*  Bonier. 

'riie  diseourses  comprise<l  in  this  volume  are  twelve  in  num* 
her  ;  tlie  subjects  are  the  following.  Improvement  of  Tiiw? 
Ps.  \c.  12.  l)avi<rs  Charge  to  Solomon,  1  Citron,  xiviii.  9. 
Danger  of  Ihul  (’ompany,  Prov.  i.  10.  Obedieticc  to  Parenti, 
Col.  iii.  20.  TbeClootl  Chihi’s  Petition,  Luke  \i.  I.  TllC^Vly 
to  be  wise,  Jolm  v.  30.  'I'be  Duties  of  the  School,  Prov.  M 
11.  Christ  atnotig  the  Doctors,  Luke  ii.  10.  The  Cbildrcfl’i 
best  Frietid,  Prov.  xviii.  24.  The  young  Idolaters,  I  John i- 
21.  The  Advatitages  ofearly  Religiott,  1  Jolm  ii.  28, 
in  Season,  Rev.  x\.  12. 

In  these  addresses,  the  Teacher  has  adopted  a  familiarity  of 
inauucr,  and  a  simplicity  of  style,  which  arc  well  adapted  to  the 
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;  ctpicities  of  the  young  ;  and  he  has  enliveneil  them  by  the  in- 
■  troductioii  of  several  unexceptionable  and  interesting  anecdotes. 
We  some  objections  to  the  quaintnt'ss  of  the  divisions, 
lod  tlie  use  of  arithmetical  terms,  which  occur  in  the  first  dia- 
,  sourse;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  recommend  the  work  as  very 
lerious  and  aflectionate,  and  of  useful  tendency. 

We  transcribe  the  following  passage,  taken  without  selection, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  contents  of  tlie  hook. 

I  *  lift  us  now  pass  on  to  Dhision,  Division,  not  of  money,  but  of 
lime ;  and  let  me  earnestly  entreat  that  you  would  divide  the  present 
rear  in  a  suitable  manner,  so  as  to  number  every  day  with  some  good, 
either  done  or  obtained :  and  take  care  that  every  hour  be  improved 
I  to  tome  useful  purpose.  There  are  twenty-four  hours  in  one  day  and 
[  night :  out  of  these  we  may  reckon  eight  hours  for  sleep  ;  then  eight 
1  hours  for  school-time,  for  learning  your  lessons,  ana  storing  your 
minds  with  knowledge  and  wisdom  ;  and  then  there  will  remain  eight 
hours  for  eating,  drinking,  dressing,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
prayer  to  God  ;  and  still  you  will  Bnd  plenty  of  time  for  your  amuse¬ 
ments.  Let  your  sports  be  innocent  and  harmless,  invigorating  and 
healthy.  Let  no  day  pass  without  reading  one  chapter  at  least  in  the 
i  word  of  (jod,  nor  w’ithout  earnest  prayer  to  Him  for  his  blessing  on 
yourselves,  your  parents  and  friends,  your  teachers,  and  your  cduca* 
I  tion.*  p.  20. 


Art.  IX.  1.  Sermons  translated  from  the  French  qf  Daniel  de  Supers 
vUlCf  formerly  Pastor  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  at  Rotter^ 
dam :  xvith  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  By  John  Allen.  8vo.  pp.  xvi. 
Price  Os.  Burton  audBriggs.  London  ;  1816. 

Sermons  on  various  Important  Subjects^  translated from  the  French 
of  Daniel  de  Superville^  Sen.  By  John  Reynolds,  Minister  of  the 
Gospel.  8vo. pp.  402.  Price Ss.  Bacon  and  Co.  Norwich:  1816. 

\ir  E  have  sometimes  felt  a  disposition  to  regret  that  Dr.  Do<l- 
dridge’s  criticisms  on  French  Preachers,  were  sufTered  to 
meet  the  public  cjc.  There  arc  very  few  wliose  qualities  he  has 
happily  discriminated  ;  many,  to  the  estimate  of  whose 
merits  and  defects,  we  have  very  considerable  objections. 
Among  the  latter,  Superville  holds  a  conspicuous  place ;  his 
^alue  is  most  injudiciously  overrateil.  Instead  of  having  his 
^^mparative  rank  adjusted  fairly  and  impartially,  he  is  pUcetl 
^  once  high  among  the  highest.  The  truth  is,  that  Dr.  Dod- 
^<lge  was  but  superficially  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
the  French  Divines,  and,  as  we  suspect,  very  iinperfi'ctly  so  with 
ibe  man  whom  he  has  eulogizcil  in  tJic  following  extravagant 

itogiitgo. 

^  *  As  for  the  French  sermons,  I  never  met  with  any  of  them 
^  that  are  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Mr.  8upc*rville,  the  Pro- 
^••^t  dhrine  at  Rotterdam.  He  especially  excels  in  the 
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*  beauty  oi  liis  iinaf^ry,  descriptions,  and  similes,  and  sositf 

*  the  roost  |)athetic  ex}>osUilation8  1  ever  saw/ 

It  is  quite  incredible  that  the  Dr.  would  have  writtea  Iks 
passage,  hud  he  been  familiar  with  the  purer  models  of  Preiit 
eloquence.  With  l^ssuet  and  Massillon  it  would  be  puenltavn 
to  name  the  Pastor  of  Rotterdam.  In  *  iutagery,  description 
^  and  himilcs,*  he  is  surpassed  by  several  of  the  second  qUm 
of  the  Frcncli  school ;  and  in  pathos,  he  is  far,  very  far,  beW 
Cheminuis.  Mr.  Reynolds,  however,  not  content  with  adoplii| 
this  pu*ce  of  cxeessive  eulogy,  as  the  motto  of  lus  book,  ni 
consequently  as  the  measure  of  bis  own  estiuiatioo  of  Sunn 
villc,  has,  with  a  qualifying  hint,  quote<l  a  similar  passage  m 
Caiilot's  specimens  of  F reuch  Protestant  eloquence. 

*  I  have  had,*  says  Calllot,  *  the  happiness  of  discovering  in  tlm 
specimens  of  real  eloqueoce,  which  arc  equal  to  the  moit  ejtotUmt 
of  our  Uourdaloues  and  Massillons.  How  sublime  is  the  exordin 
of  the  Sermon  of  Supervillo,  upon  the  Nativity  of  Christ.  HisSu* 
mons,  collected  in  four  volumes  8vo.  arc  worthy  of  being  makii 
with  those  of  Suurin  :  and  contain  several  specimens,  equally 
ractcrizcd  for  excellence  of  style,  and  accuracy  of  thought.’ 

If  Uiis  injudicious  exordium  had  not  heen  much  too  long,ire 
should  have  translated  it  for  the  purpose  of  euabling  our  readff! 
to  judge  for  themselves  ;  to  us  it  appears  at  onec  elaborate  isd 
common -place,  ambitious  and  uuiinpassioned.  The  sentioMit 
with  which  it  bc^gins,  gives  promise  of  an  interesting  devetop- 
men!  ;  but  the  Preacher  immediately  goes  off  into  obvious  ilKi^ 
tration,  expresseil  and  unfolded  in  language  as  unlike  there- 
iioed,  nervous,  and  elevated  style  of  the  French  classfos,  M 
can  well  be  conetdved.  As  to  his  afhrmcd  equality  with  Stiiris, 
it  is  quite  an  absurdity ;  he  is  as  far  below  Saurin,  as  Storia 
would  have  confessed  himself  below  Hossuet.  In  juitict  lo 
Mr.  Allen,  we  must  remark,  that  he  has  judiciously  abstainal 
from  bringing  forward  any  such  exceptionable  criticisms;  W 
has  left  his  author  to  stand  or  to  fall  by  his  own  merits,  andibov 
merits  are  quite  substantial  enough  to  recomiucjid  him  to  Eof* 
lish  readers,  without  the  aid  of  exaggeration. 

Mr.  Alienas  Memoir  of  Superville,  is  a  brief  but  interealiAg 
and  8atisfact(»ry  production.  There  is  one  triOing  particular^ 
however,  in  regard  to  which  either  he  has  expressed  hiuiself  i 
an  unusual  way,  or  has  erred  through  haste.  He  saya,  ^ 
Superville  ‘  was  born  at  Anjou,*  which,  in  truth,  is  not  a  low 
hut  a  province.  The  fact  is,  that  Su|>ervillc  was  born  at  Saa 
mur,  in  Anjou;  where  Mr.  Allen  had  already  stated  his  fal^ 
to  have  been  settled.  In  the  Protestant  College  of  bis  natiw 
town,  and  afterwards  at  Geneva,  he  enjoyed  every  advanUg*^ 
theological  education.  In  1683^  be  was  chosen  pastor  ol  1^ 
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riiurfli  liOiicliin ;  and  on  tiie  revocation  of  ttie  edict  of 
Niotf,  he  ciiiitted  hw  country,  and  settled  at  Rotterdam,  where 
Ilf  remaiued  in  honour  and  usefulness,  until  June  0,  17*28,  on 
which  day  he  died,  *  a|»ed  nearly  seventy-one  years.’ 

{jluporville  seems  to  have  been  an  amiable,  excellent,  and 
highly  accomplished  man  ;  admirably  adapted  for  his  olhois 
and  well-fittiMl  for  the  support  and  o<lification  of  the  Church  in 
troublous  times.  His  talents  as  a  preacher,  were  undoubtedly 
of  a  superior  order,  hut  accompanied  with  considerable  defects. 
His  style,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  sayini^,  is  bad.  There  is  an 
ffident  constraint  about  it ;  and  so  completely  an  air  of  (ransia- 
tioD,  as  to  have,  we  think,  somewhat  more  of  the  character  of 
an  orifi^inal  in  some  parts  of  Mr.  A.'s  renderinix,  tiian  in  Uie 
writer’s  own  refugee  French.  In  order  fairly  to  try  its  qua¬ 
lity,  afler  having  read  a  few  passafi^es,  we  turned  to  one  of 
Bluet’s  worst  sermons, — *  On  the  immaculate  Conception  of 
*  the  Virgin  Mary’.  It  seemed  to  be  a  transition  from  poverty 
to  richness,  from  harshness  to  melody,  from  stiffness  and  cold«* 
ness,  to  fulness  and  flow.  There  is,  too,  if  we  mistake  not,  a 
degree  of  vulgarity  in  many  of  his  phrases ;  but  this  is  lost  in 
a  translation,  as  it  consists,  not  in  the  matter  but  in  the  form 
of  Uie  expression.  Nor  does  his  eloquence  strike  us  as  natural ; 
it  does  not  go  off  easily  ;  it  is  forced  out  by  effort,  instead  of 
being  the  spontaneous  flow  of  feeling  and  imagination.  His 
descriptions  are  laboriously  worke<l  up,  and  some  of  bis  sinuleB 
appear  brought  in  with  the  resolute  determination  of  saying 
aomething  extremely  fine.  Still,  with  all  these  faults,  Super- 
Tille  was  a  man  of  ^great  powers,  a  sound  reasoner,  a  nersua- 
sire  and  striking  preacher ;  and  in  the  rapid  passages  ol  pubUo 
delivery,  many  of  those  defects  which  are  prominent  in  a  slow 
and  deliberate  perusal,  would  entirely  disappear. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  these  two  volumes  inter¬ 
fere  very  little  with  each  other.  Mr.  Reynolds’s  contains  thir¬ 
teen  sermons  :  The  Glory  of  the  original  Innocence— -IVIan  %le- 
itroyed  by  himself — a  Portraiture  of  the  Heart  of  Man  (\tbree 
wrmonsl — the  Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ — the  Outpouriivg  of 
tbe  Spirit— the  Practice  of  the  Word— the  Miracles  of  Jicaus 
Christ  Proeis  of  bis  Mission  — the  Injustice  of  Prejudice  af^ainat 
«fe8ii8  Christ  and  his  Doctrine — the  Commandments  of  God 
rendered  easy  by  his  Love — the  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Ju«lgna  entn 
of  God — the  Lord’s  Supjier. 

Mr.  Allen  has  selected  eleven  ;  The  Mysteries  of  Pf  ovi- 
— the  Importance  of  Salvation— the  Glory  of  the  Prinxitive 
Unocence— Man  ruined  by  himself — Christ  U»e  only  Way  of 
Oration — the  New  Creature— the  Confliol  between  thel^  lcsh 
^  the  Spirit— tbe  Advantages  of  tbe  Gospel  above  the  La  w— 
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True  Love  to  Jt^sus  Christ— Joshua's  Choice  of  the  True  Rel. 

— Death  conqiiereci. 

The  Senuon  on  the  Mysteries  of  Providence,  is  an  admirable 
composition,  well  constructed,  and  full  of,  important  uiaU«. 
The  division  is  simple,  and  yet  sirikint^.  From  the  45th  cha|h 
ter  of  Isaiah,  15th  verse:  Verily  thou  art  a  God  that  huhit 

“  thyself,  O  (lod  of  Israel,  the  Saviour" — Superville  dediieei 
these  *  tw  o  general  truths  :  tUeJirst^  that  (lod,  the  Saviour  of 
^  Israel,  is  a  (fod  that  hideth  himself;  \\\c  necond^  that thb 
‘  Goil,  who  hideth  himself,  is,  nevertheless,  always  the  Saviour 
^  of  his  people/  The  exordium  we  shall  extract. 

•  Whenever  the  Bible  gives  a  description  of  the  Deity,  or  an  ac* 
count  of  any  of  his  appearances,  it  almost  invariably  exhibits  a  cons* 
bination  of  6re  and  cloud,  of  light  and  darkness.  Does  Jchovih  | 
manifest  himself  on  Sinai  ?  we  behold,  there,  these  two  symboU  of  i 
his  manifestation :  lightnings  flash  in  the  eyes  of  an  affrighted  people, 
amd  a  cloud  envelops  the  mountain.  Does  God  deign  to  indicate  hit 
presence  in  the  tabernacle?  a  cloud  overspreads  that  pavilion  by  dsj, 
and  a  fire  covers  it  by  night.  If  David  intend  a  magnificent  cele¬ 
bration  of  some  work  of  tltc  Lord,  he  tells  us,  that  **  fire  went  out  of 

his  mouth,  and  brightness  was  before  him;"  while,  at  the  sane 
time,  **  darkness  was  under  his  feet,  and  he  made  darkness  his  secret 
“  place and  in  another  psalm,  that  “  clouds  and  darkness 

round  about  him,"  and  "  a  fire  goeth  before  him." 

•  1  confess,  it  might  he  supposed,  that  the  darkness  and  light,  tlw 
cloud  and  fire,  were  united  in  these  descriptions,  merely  to  give  uit 
grand  and  awful  idea  of  the  Deity,  and  to  display  the  power  of  Hia 
who  forms  the  thunders,  the  whirlwinds,  and  the  tempests,  and  em* 
ploys  them  at  his  pleasure  to  execute  his  judgments.  But  since  God 
himself  hus  combined  these  tw'o  things  in  the  symbols  he  has  given 
us  of  his  presence,  we  may  gp  farther,  and  remark,  that  this  cooh 
bination  is  well  adapted  to  represent  what  God  is  with  rclaticn  to 
US,  both  in  his  nature,  and  in  his  conduct.  An  ancient  philosopher 
most  correctly  observed,  "  that  tliere  is  nothing  at  once  so  known, 

^  and  so  concealed,  as  God."  Do  you  want  to  know'  that  therein 
(fOd  ?  Behold  the  light.  Do  you  want  to  know*  what  he  is  ?  Look  it 
the  dnrkness. 

•  D’o  we  inquire  after  a  (tod  ?  We  discover  him  every  where,  like 
the  splendour  of  the  sun  at  noon-day,  which  makes  itself  perceived 
as  soon  as  we  open  our  eyes.  "  All  the  creatures  proclaim  their 

author:  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead  arc  clearly  seen  being 
**  uniJerstoiKi  by  the  things  that  are  made."  But  do  we  wish  fh 
comprehend  his  nature;  to  form  just  ideas  of  his  perfections;  tod^ 
velop  the  secrets  of  his  providence  ;  to  penetrate  his  counsels,  b* 
enda...  liis  operations?  Tnis  is  an  abyss  in  which  w'c  arc  lost.  Here 
wc  find  deep  and  wencrnblc  shades  which  w’C  cannot  pierce.  G<d 
acts;  but  it  is  behind  the  curtain.  God  speaks  to  man;  but  it  ■ 
from  the  midst  of  the  cloud.  God  manifests  himself ;  hut  it  • 
in  vitiioiis  of  the  night,  in  ways  mysterious  and  obscure.  Godshevs 
himi  elf  \  but  it  is  only  his  "  back  part him  "  no  man  both  sc*®i 
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4  nor  cm  MO.’*  He  dwells  in  li^t ;  but  it  it  a  light  which  it  ioac-* 
and  eecures  him  tVoni  the  temerity  of  our  investigations,  at 
flMch  as  the  thickest  darkness.  This  great  God,  then,  is  concealed 
M  us.  But  if  there  be  always  some  obscurity,  always  something 
ifl^woetrahle  in  his  conduct :  there  is,  nevertheless,  also  some  splen- 
j0ir  sod  hre :  there  it  something  luminous,  which  strikes  the  eyes, 
enlightens  the  mind,  and  justities  his  providence.  The  miracles 
which  he  sometimes  employs,  for  the  deliverance  of  his  children 
and  the  contusion  of  li's  enemies,  resemble  the  lightning  which 
ilubes  from  tlie  cloud,  and  discovers  him  who  appeared  immersed 
in  darkness.  The  p  ophet  Isaiah  had  in  view  this  admirable  union 
of  obscurity  and  splendour  which  is  found  in  the  divine  conduct,  and 
intended  to  assert  it,  when  he  exclaimed  :  “  Verily  thou  art  a  God 
“  that  hidest  thyself,  O  God  of  Israel,  the  Saviour.'** 

Alisttf  pp,  1—3. 

The  following  citation  from  the  same  Sermon,  is  an  instance 
of  a  common  allusion  beautifully  managed:  — 

*  While  God  hides  himself,  the  patience  and  confidence  of  the 
faithful  are  more  conspicuously  exhibited ;  like  the  moon  and  stars, 
which  never  display  more  brilliancy  or  beauty,  than  when  the  sun  is 
jct  and  day-light  is  no  longer  i-njoyed.  If,  therefore,  the  constancy 
*nd  faith,  the  humility  and  resignation,  and  zeal  of  the  righteous  be 
rirtiics  necessary  to  their  salvation  ;  if  those  virtues  be  never  more 
beautiful  and  perfect  in  themselves,  or  more  pleasing  to  God,  than 
when  he  keeps  himself  concealed,  and  seems  to  leave  us  causes  of 
romplaint,  and  occasions  of  falling ;  let  us  confidently  affirm  that  he 
bidff  himself,  only  in  order  to  be  the  Saviour  of  his  peoiile.’ 

Allen,  p.  24. 

The  passage  to  which  we  hliall  next  refer,  is  from  the  Seritum 
un  *  The  New  Creature.*  It  is  well  wrought  up  ;  but  the 
iranslutioii  is  rather  careless,  and  (lo<\s  not  do  justice  to  the 
urijpnal. 

*  In  the  regenerate  man,  all  things  assume  a  new  appearance.  The 
dnner  is  like  the  chaos,  where  every  thing  was  in  utter  disorder ;  the 
light  Wiis  confounded  with  the  darkness,  the  humid  with  the  dry,  the 
cold  with  the  hot ;  all  was  destitute  of  life  and  motion.  But  from 
ihc  midst  of  t  e  chaos  arose  a  world  beautifully  arranged  ;  the  light 
grated  from  the  darkness,  every  tiling  took  its  proper  place,  dis- 
*der  Ceased,  and  order  every  where  appeared.  As  much  as  the 
^verse.  in  the  beauty  and  symmetry  in  which  we  behold  it,  differs 
irom  the  rude  and  contused  mass  of  the  primitive  chaos,  so  much 
<lo«i  the  regenerate  man  dififer  from  the  sinner.  There  are  no  longer 
timply  a  few  gleams  of  reason,  blended  with  innumerable  prejudices, 
confuied  ideas,  and  false  maxims  of  the  fleivli ;  there  are  no  more 
jomc  vague  and  imperfect  glimmerings  wandering  amid  the  shades  of 
‘goortnee  and  error.  A  light  distinct  and  pure  reigns  in  the  superior 

of  the  soul,  as  in  a  firmament,  enlightening  the  understanding 
driving  away  the  false  opinions  and  delusive  imaginations  of  the 
Vot  Vil.  N.S.  Z 
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c><irTuU  man.  There  are  no  longer  merely  soma  remains  of  hettbi, 
rictl  in  extreme  cold ;  I  mean,  some  motions  of  conscience,  9omt 
iostincts  of  natural  religion*  smothered  under  corruption  and 
pEMions ;  the  soul  is  enflamed  with  the  love  of  God.  There  evtn 
tiling  has  taken  its  proper  place ;  God  has  the  supremacy,  and  da 
love  of  the  creature  is  subordinate  to  the  love  of  God ;  the  afTecthu 
are  under  due  regulation,  and  every  one  of  the  virtues  is  at  its  post* 

Alien,  pp.  194,  & 

I1iis  is  a  favourite  n  ay  of  writing^  with  Siiperville,  and  be  is 
sometimes  very  Huccessful  in  managing  it ;  but  as  it  is  a  higbh 
artilioial  method  of  composition  it  requires  great  skill  to  atoii 
coldness  and  quaintuess.  Another  attempt  of  a  similar  kl^ 
ill  the  same  sermon,  and  which  we  shall  next  extract,  appetn 
to  us  a  decidetl  failure  :  it  is  certainly  ingenious,  hut  it  the 
same  time  so  exccssi\ely  refined  and  far-fetched,  so  much  oit 
of  the  l  eai  li  of  common  capacities,  as  completely  to  fail  of  pro¬ 
ducing  its  intended  effect. 

*  The  Saviour  in  these  two  different  mysteries/  (Incarnau’oD  aoj 
iicgencrutioo,)  *  may  be  compared  to  the  sun  united,  if  I  may  m 
the  expression,  with  a  cloud.  When  that  luminary  meets  with  i 
thick  cloud,  he  sometimes  sinks  in  it»  is  concealed  and  buried  b 
such  a  uiunncr  dial  hU  light  is  almost  absorbed.  At  another  time* 
that  saiiic  suu  shining  on  a  cloud  dissipates  its  grosser  parts,  and  lo 
completely  penetratt^  it,  as  to  make  it  altogether  luminous:  iid 
sometimes  he  even  imprints  his  image  upon  it,  forming  n  parhelioD, 
another  sun.  This  very  much  resembles  what  takes  |>lacc  lathe 
incurnnlion  and  regeneration-  In  the  first  of  these  adorable  mjite- 
ries,  Jesus  Christ  was  united  with  the  cloud  by  hiding  himself  in  it; 
he  buried  bimseff  ns  it  were  in  our  nature,  which  he  assumed  withsD 
ifs  guiltless  infirmities  i  and  during  the  days  of  his  flesh,  the  cloid 
v^eiled  and  covered  a  part  of  the  splendour  of  our  ^un.  Butin4)ar 
rogeneratiun.  ('hrist  Uarts  his  rays  upon  us, — he  penetrates  us  with 
lus  vivid  lustre,  in  a  manner  which  gloriously  triumphs  over  all  otf 
darkne»s;  he  renders  u>  so  many  parhelia;  he  imparts  to  uf  hi 
image  and  character  Hence  we  become,  as  it  were,  other  men; 
for,  “  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature 

pp.  ISO,  181. 

'I'lichc  references  may  suffice  as  general  specimens  of  Supff* 
villc’s  ornamented  style:  the  followiiig  two  arc  of  a  difierett 
c  haracter.  The  first  is  fnuti  the  sermon  on  ‘  'Fhe  Use  aid 
‘  Abuse  of  the  Judgments  of  God  the  second,  from  thit  W 
‘  True  Love  to  Jesns  Christ.' 

*  What  then  is  to  be  done?  Ah  I  at  least,  may  the  fear, the  teTror» 
of  God!s  judgments,  open  your  hearts;  that  they  may  be  ts  tht 
ploughshare  which  breaks  up  the  earth,  and  which  opens  the  furrov* 
thereof,  that  you  at  last  may  become  “  God*s  husbandmen'*  ^ 
perhaps  the  evil  is  yet  at  too  great  a  distance,  to  cause  much 
Hat  who  knows  whether  it  has  not  approached  nearer  than  wc 


Super? ille’*  15fT7 

rnf?  Most  you  stay  till  it  arrives  in  the  midst  of  you,  and»  tiH 
^Ijcodoiicd  even  by  your  near  relations,  you  shall  hive  only  a  few 
diys  longer  to  live,  or  rather  a  few  mometiU  to  die  in  ?  When  you 
fiff  the  avenger  of  blood  with  his  drawn  sword,  standing  in  the  way 
like  Balaam;  then,  at  least,  turn  you  from  your  evil  ways.  Will  you 
lav  I  am  not  able,  or  I  am  not  willing  to  do  it  ?  Well  then  perish  ! 
Do  not  learn  righteousness.  March  forth  against  the  Almighty; 
brave  his  vengeance!  Miserable  men,  w  ho  are  but  as  “  Thorns  and 
**  briers  before  the  consum ins;  fire t'*  repel  force  by  force;  imitate  the 
wicied,  ‘‘  IVho  do  not  behold  the  majesty  or  the  pmver  c^ihe  Lotd:^* 
But  expect  all  the  evils  that  his  offended  justice  can  make  you  feel,  in 
this  world,  and  in  that  which  i>  to  come !  As  for  us,  wc  shall  be 
dear  of  your  blood  ;  and  in  deploring  a  loss  which  we  cannot  prevent, 

•*  We  toUl  return  to  our  God:'*  We  will  profit  by  his  chastisement*, 
while  be  calls  us  to  endure  Uiem !’ — lleynolds^  p.  *{(>(). 

«  The  death  of  Jesus  Christ  had  these  four  ch.iractei*8 :  it  was  a 
violent  and  painful,  an  ignominious  and  judicial  death.  Our  death 
loiin  must  have  four  similar  characters  It  is  violent ;  it  is  something 
contrary  to  the  natural  inclination,  and  requires  a  powerful  con¬ 
straint.  In  the  flower  of  youth,  perhaps,  in  the  midst  of  pleasures, 
to  abandon  the  delights  of  sin  is  to  die  in  the  bloom  of  life*  Tins  is 
a  painful  death.  Tliink  not,  my  brethren,  that  sin  can  gently  ex|Mrc 
in  you,  as  by  a  natural  de.ath.  Before  its  extermination  you  have 
much  to  surfer ;  you  will  experience  dreadful  agitations  and  sharp 
conflicts ;  the  heart  will  be  lacerated,  nature  will  groan,  the  passions 
will  murmur ;  you  will  feel  a  real  agony ;  you  will  find  this  separa¬ 
tion  as  excruciating  as  that  of  the  soul  and  body.  This  is  not  all  | 
if  you  regard  the  opinion  of  a  corrupt  world,  if  you  fear  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  men,  this  death,  like  that  of  Christ,  may  be  an  object  of 
contempt  and  aversion  to  the  generality  of  mankind.  If  you  are  sus- 
cq)tible  of  false  shame,  they  may  deride  and  insult  you,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  make  you  ashamed  of  your  resolution  to  die  to  the  world. 
Lastly,  a<  th^  death  of  the  Saviour  was  accompanied,  not  only  witii 
reproach,  insult,  and  injury,  on  the  part  of  those  who  crucified  him  ; 
but  likewise  witli  a  sense  of  condemnation,  on  the  part  of  divine  jus¬ 
tice:  so.  when  we  die  to  sin,  not  only  do  we  become  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  the  wicked ;  but  in  the  moments  of  repentance,  our  cou- 
acicnccs  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  wrath  of  God  make  us  hear  and 
dread  the  condemnations  of  the  law  ;  the  portion  of  our  souls  is  vinc- 
^  and  gall ;  and  amidst  terrors,  remorse,  and  awful  impressions  of  tlie 
4vlne  justice,  we  frequently  exclaim,  My  God,  my  God,  w’hy  hast  , 
**  thou  forsaken  me  V*  We  may  add,  that  as  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  a  lingering  one,  so  the  mortification  of  the  old  man  pro- 
««ds  only  by  alow  degrees.  Would  to  God  that  it  were  more  spe^y  ! 
But  It  length  it  must  be  completed ;  this  should  be  a  fixed  point  with 
**  thus  judging  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  are  ail  dead.*’  ’ 

AUen^  pp.  B21» 

Of  the  two  Translators,  we  much  prefer  Mr.  Allen.  Mr. 
Rr>nolds  is  aomewbat  too  literal ;  he  not  only  keeps  close  to 
tnvantoig  of  his  Author,  but  he  adheres  too  often  to  the  style 
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and  idiom  of  (he  orifl^inal,  where  a  broader  and  more  free  muia 
of  rendering  would,  in  reality,  be  a  fairer  repn^iitation  of 
work.  In  one  or  two  instances  he  has  failed  in  correctne«  if 
translation  ;  but  we  hare  no  hesitation  in  referring  this  to  ocei. 
sional  negligence,  since  the  fidelity  of  the  general  transcr^k 
such  ns  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  M 
with  the  language  and  the  spirit  of  his  author.  We  wen 
somewhat  at  a  loss,  on  reading  the  last  sermon  in  ]\lr.  R.*i 
volume,  as  to  the  name  of  a  celebrated  ^  lion) an  OocUr,'  d 
whom  we  had  never  heard  before;  one  Cardinal  Caistontu 
length,  however,  we  recognised  him  in  our  old  familiar  frioid 
Cai^inal  Cajetan. 

A  portrait  of  de  Superville  is  prefixed  to  Mr.  Allen’s  book 
The  execution  is  wretched,  and  the  expression  of  character  nek. 
that  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to  put  even  the  slighter: 
confidence  in  the  resemblance. 


Art.  X.  The  l.atin  and  Italian  Poems  qf  Milton,  Translated  into 

English  Verse.  By  Jacob  George  StrutU  Author  of  Tranilation 

from  Claudian.  Post  8vo.  Price  7s.  6d.  pp.  viii.  144.  Coodcr.  1811 
• 

lY/TiLTON’S  Latin  Poems,  had  they  no  other  claim  to  b 
familiarized  to  the  English  reader,  would  still  l)c  highh 
interesting  on  account  of  the  allusions  which  they  contain  to  tb 
circumstances  of  his  early  life,  and  they  have  according!) 
attracted  tlie  particular  attention  of  his  various  biograpbm 
They  are  among  MiltonN  earliest  productions,  many  of  this: 
being  dated  in  his  seventeenth  or  eiglitcenth  year  ;  and  thoigii 
composed  in  a  language  nut  often  chosen  by  young  gowDSBM 
for  the  familiar  expression  of  the  sentimeiitN  of  friendship 
the  emotions  of  poetry,  appear  to  be  in  fact,  more  tlian  tnyot 
hit  )>oen)K,  the  spontaneous  efiiision  of  his  feelings.  His  cb^ 
of  the  classic  language  was,  no  doubt,  the  result  of  that  estliti* 
siastic  attachment  to  (ire<»k  and  Roman  literature,  which,  it  hi' 
been  supposed,  laid  the  foundation  for  his  stern  repubfict' 
notions  of  civil  polity ;  and  he  might  even  experience  greiUf 
facility,  as  well  as  take  more  pleasure  in  the  composition  of  Lit!- 
verse  than  of  English  rhyme,  to  which  we  know  he  oo«k 
scarcely  ever  rt'coiicile  himself.  Several  of  them  are  ttylK! 
elegies ;  a  term  appropriate  to  them  only  on  account  of  ibf 
verse  which  Milton  has  chosen,  since  they  partake,  wkk  ^ 
exceptions,  of  none,  of  those  qualities  which  that  desigoatMC 
conveys  to  an  English  reader.  They  consist  for  the  laoit  pir 
of  epistles,  or  of  what  we  should  term  jeux  iTenprit,  didtbf 
stately  march  of  pentameter  and  hexameter  admit  of  so  ligbG 
nhrase  being  applied  to  tliem.  The  atterimt  to  render  tkeffl 
English  verbc  strikes  us  as  peculiarly  dirocnlt,  for  in  tryin|<* 
give  them  the  m  of  familiar  versification,  the  character  of  ^ 
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oripnal  must  be  )»Acriticcd  :  yet  in  a  closer  versk)ii  the  itylc  will 
ofifo  wear  an  appearance  of  most  unnatural  stiRiiess  and  a 
learned  p*af ity.  The  fact  is,  that  the  very  thoughts  of  the  ori- 
^ods  are  as  foreii^n  ns  the  lan^uas^e  :  artificial  thoughts  clothed 
ia  9  dead  laii^uas^e.  lililtoii  had  as  yet  seen  little  of  Nature, 
eiceptiii  (he  road  from  Bread-street  to  Climt's  Collcc^e,  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  all  his  poetical  associations,  therefore,  were  linked  with 
classic  poetry.  On  this  his  taste  was  formed,  und  its  metaphors 
and  [nytholoj^ical  imaf^ery  became  so  naturalized  to  his  fancy, 
that  expressions,  which  to  ordinary  readers  convey  a  very  indis¬ 
tinct  meanini^,  were  doubtless  eoniieeted  in  his  mind  with  the 
most  vivid  ideas  and  natural  feelinsfs.  The  use  which  is  made 
of  classic  images  and  allusions  in  Puriulise  Lost,  shews  that  to 
the  imas^iiiatioii  of  Milton  they  were  the  most  natural  and 
elegant  symbols  of  jioetical  thought ;  and  that  in  tlie  fables  of 
tnliquity  he  saw  nothing  but  the  philosophical  beauty  which  is 
enveloped  in  what  have  become  trite  and  vulgar  fictions. 

The  present  translation  was  undertaken  under  tlie  influence, 
as  it  should  seem,  of  an  enthiisiastical  admiration  of  Milton, 
similar  to  what  actuated  IVlilton  in  rei^ard  to  the  classic  poets  of 
auii(|ui(y.  Its  Author  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
translations  by  Cowper  and  Symmons.  Several  poems  however 
apjM^ar  in  the  present  volume,  whicli  former  translators  liave 
omitted,  in  particular  the  long;  poem  on  tlie  Fifth  of  November. 
The  translations  are,  as  far  as  we  have  examined  them,  remark¬ 
ably  close  and  faithful,  but  sometimes  literal  at  the  expense  of 
the  sniootliiiess  of  the  versification,  or  smooth  ut  the  expense  of 
prosody.  The  Author  has  evidently  attempteii  to  preserve  as 
rearly  us  possible  the  style  and  manner  of  the  orii>;inai.  Dr, 
Symmons  is  all  pomp ;  and  Cowper  is  often  too  familiar.  Who 
^ould,  for  instance,  recognise  Johannes  Milton,  in  the  following 
rrr*eA  ?  They  are  from  Cowper’s  version  of  the  poem  ‘  on  the 
‘  Death  of  the  Vice  Chancellor,  a  Physician.’ 

^  Learn  ye  nations  of  the  earth, 

^  The  condition  of  your  birtli, 

‘  Now  be  taught  your  feeble  state  1 
‘  Know  that  all  luust  yield  to  fate  I 

^  If  the  mournful  rover,  Death, 

‘  Say  but  once, — “  resign  your  breath  !” 

‘  Vainly  of  escajie  you  dri*am, 

^  You  must  pass  the  Stygian  stream. 

‘  Could  the  stoutest  overcome 
^  Death’s  assault,  and  hafllc  doom,  , 

‘  llerculea  had  both  withstood, 

‘  Undiseased  by  Ncssus’  blood.* 

^Ir.  Strutt’s  versioQ  isi  wc  tfaioki  ia  a  more  appropriate  style. 


•  8lruU'»  Tramlaiiom  of  Milton. 

*  O  ye  who  dwell  upon  thU  pendant  orb, 

Japetui*  offspring;  learn  to  obey  the  fates’ 

Unchangeable  decrees ; 

And  the  dread  sisters’  will, 

*  If  Death,  relentless,  to  dark  Taeuarus 
Once  call  yc,  weeping,  hence;  ah,  no  delay 

Can  fraud,  or  force  obtain  : 
llic  Stygian  shades  are  near. 

*  If  mortal  arm  could  fatal  death  repel. 

Stern  Hercules,  envenomed  with  the  blood 

Of  Nessus,  had  not  died 
On  the  Thessalian  hill ; 

*  Nor,  through  Minerva’s  fraud,  had  llion  mourn’d 
Her  Hector  slain;  or,  him,  deplor’d  by  Jove, 

Whom  young  Fatroclus  pierc’d, 

Arm’d  with  tlie  Locrian  steel. 

*  If  Hecat*8  potent  art  could  hope  to  charm 
‘  'fhe  unrelenting  pow'r,  Circe  had  liv’d ; 

.  And  fell  Medea  still 

Wav’d  her  subduing  rod. 

*  Or,  if  the  potency  of  herb  or  drug 
Could  baffle  aught  the  three-fold  deity, 

Machaon  had  not  fall’n 
Beneath  a  hostile  spear. 

‘  Nor  would  the  arrow  dipt  in  viper’s  blood, 

Have  wounded  thee,  ()  Chiron ;  nor  the  shall 
Of  angry  Jove  destroy’d 
The  Sage,  Apollo’s  son. 

‘  And  thou,  too,  dearer  to  tlie  healing  god, 

W'ho  here  supreme  rul’st  o’er  the  gowned  tiibe; 

O  thou  whom  Helicon 
And  woody  Cirrha  mourn  ! 

‘  Among  us  still  presiding  hadst  remain’d, 
Enrob’d  with  honours  due ;  nor  yet  have  pass’d 
In  Charon’s  sliatter’d  bark, 

Hell’s  horrid  guiph  profound. 

*  But  dire  Persephone,  with  anger  saw 
How  through  thy  potent  art,  numbers  escap’d 

Death’s  desolated  courts; 

And,  cruel,  snapt  thy  thread. 

‘  O  may  thy  sacred  limbs  securely  rest  * . 
Beneath  the  hallow’d  turf,  and  o’er  thy  grave 
The  purple  hyacinth 
And  early  roses  bloom. 

•  ^lay  .£acii8  adjudge  no  doom  severe, 

And  Proserpine,  relenting,  deign  a  smile ; 

And  to  Elysium 

Conduct  tny  blissful  sliade !’  pp.  61— 
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Xbe  present  translations  are  extremoly  unequal  :  tliose  in 
blink  verse  arc  the  most  pleasinic.  sixth  Elei^y  howover, 

is  consiclerahle  spirit  and  elegance ;  but  the  clos«) 

of  iho  pot*in  is,  we  arc  compelled  to  remarl,  a  complete  viola- 
lion  o!  the  spirit  of  the  original.  The  *  pmrt forum  regem, 
*  fiiUMidque  sacrath  iopcula  pacta  libria,^  is  most  inadequately 
rfn(irre<l,  and  gives  the  character  of  paganism  to  the  whole 
pusage. 

in  justice  to  our  Translator  we  must  make  room  for  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  his  blank  heroic  verse..  It  is  an  extract  from  the  po«^m 
on  Nature  unimpaired  by  Age. 

*  Shall  then  fair  Nature*8  vitaffc,  furrow’d  deep, . 

Confess  the  hand  of  Age  ;  and  through  long  years 
Our  universal  parent  tecl  decay  ? 

Old  and  unfruitful  will  she  tremble  then 
And  palsied  shake  her  star-encirclcd  brows  f 
Shall  the  waste  hunger  of  devouring  years. 

Despoil  the  beauty  ofthesphery  train 
Sunk  in  obscure  old  age  ?  Shall  ruthless  Tituc> 

Ins;Uiate,  devour  the  very  heav’ns, 

And  feed  upon  the  bowels  of  his  sire  ? 

All,  why  did  Jove,  improvident,  neglect 

To  guard  against  such  ill,  and  give  his  works  •  ' 

Endless  duration  ?  Then  a  time  must  come 

(That  awful  period)  when,  with  rushing  sound 

Tremendous,  the  arch’d  vault  of  heav’n  shall  full, 

.love  and  his  tow’rs  descend,  and  Pallas  arm’d 
With  Gorgon  shield,  be  thrown  from  lier  abode 
As  from  liisseat  matenml  Juno’s  bon 
I'eil  headlong  on  th*  /Egcan  isle  t  And  thou, 

O  glorious  8un  !  •>  thou  too  shall  imitate 

Sad  Phac'ton’s  course,  and  drive  thy  flaming  car 

Prone  to  swifl  ruin  ;  Nercus  shall  smoke. 

Extinguishing  thy  fiery  orb,  and  fill 

With  mournful  liissings  all  the  wond’ring  deep. 

Then  airy  llsemus,  from  its  rooted  base 
Uptorn,  shall  fall,  and  vast  Ccraunia’s  rocks, 

Once  by  the  giant  brood  hurl'd  against  heav’n, 

Sinking  to  hell  s  profound  abyss,  impress 
The  gloomy  monarch  of  the  shades  with  fear. 

*  But  otherw  ise  Omnipotence,  divine, 

Ordain’d  ;  and  plann’d  tills  universal  frame 
With  stronger  counsel  ’  pp.  71 — 73. 
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Art.  XI.  1.  Childr  Hnrold*s  Pilgrimage,  Caftto  the  Third.  B y 
Byron.  Sro.  pp.  SO.  Price  58. 6d.  Murray.  1816. 

2.  The  Pruarers  of  ChUlon,  and  other  Poems.  By  Lord  Byron. 
pp.  62.  Price  5&.  6d.  Murray.  1816. 

T^HEHE  is  a  stanza  in  the  tliinl  Canto  of  Chikle  HarokTi 
^  Pilin*una2re,  rererrint^  to  RoiisM*nii,  which  so  cxquimtfli 
expresses  all  that  the  most  laboured  erititpic  could  say  of 
productions,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  private  circiimKtiuM^ 
to  which  they  explicitly  allude,  that  it  were  almost  sufficioBtlo 
trunscrihe  them,  and  leave  our  readers  to  make  the’ajiplicatioB. 

‘  Here  the  self-torturing  sophist, . 

. he  who  threw 

Enchantment  over  passion,  and  from  woe  - 

Wrung  overwhelming  eloquence,  first  drew 

The  breath  which  made  him  wretched  :  yet  he  knew 

Ilotv  to  make  madness  heautijxd,  and  cast  » 

iVer  n  riug  deeds  and  thoughts  a  heavenly  hue 

Of  words,  hke  sunbeams,  dazzling  as  they  past 

The  eyes,  which  o'er  them  shed  tears  feelingly  and JastJ* 

With  whatsoever  stMiliments  respecting  the  Author  i$  i 
inemher  of  s(K*iety,  (in  which  character  his  Lordship  has  niadrtbi 
puldic  his  confidant,)  a  person  may  sit  down  to  the  perusal  of 
these  poems,  it  will  he  impossihle,  if  he  has  a  human  heart,  not 
to  have  his  judgement  disarmed  hy  his  feelings,  and  to  W 
dazzled  e>en  to  tears.  The  V4*ry  first  line  strikes  upon  tbr 
heart  with  the  thrilling  eflect  of  a  sndden  knell:  the  knell  of 
an  unhappy  being  self-exiled  from  tlie  living  interests  of  society, 
rung  hy  his  own  retnrniug  spirit,  us  if  to  compel  our  sympathy. 

‘lathy  face  like  thy  mother’s,  my  fair  child  I 
Ada  !  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart  ? 

^Vhcn  last  I  saw'  thy  young  blue  eyes  they  smiled, 

And  then  w  e  parted, — not  its  now'  we  part. 

But  with  a  hope. - 

Awaking  with  a  start, 

'I'lic  waters  heave  aioupd  me  ;  and  on  high 
The  w  inds  lift  up  their  voices  :  1  depart 
Whiilu T  1  know  not ;  but  the  hour’s  gone  by 
When  Albion’s  lessening  shores  could  grieve  or  glad 
eye  ’ 

Did  it  form  any  part  of  our  duty  to  the  public,  to  ratif 
these  poems  serve  us  an  occasion  for  instituting  an  inqoi*7 
into  LonI  Hyron's  tlomestic  conduct,  we  certainly  could  Bflt 
iiccepi  bis  eloquence  as  a  witness  in  the  cause,  or  suffer  odf 
verdict  to  be  intluencvd  hy  the  impression  he  succeeds  in 
on  our  leciings.  \Vc  could  not  suffer  ourselves  to  forgettkst 
Ada  has  another  parent,  and  that  that  mother's  silent  wroop 
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out-plead  the  most  pathetic  appeals  of 
the  father.  But  living,  as  happily  we  do,  remote  from  the 
iplicrc  of  Lord  Byron’s 

*  self-sought  foes 
*  Or  friends  by  himself  banished/ 

we  feel  ourselves  hy  no  means  called  upon  either  to  become 
bis  apoloi'ists,  or  to  sit  as  his  censors  ;  not  having  had  the 
pmilegc  of  personal  intimacy  which  our  iellow  Journalists  may 
bate  cnjoyetl,  to  w  arrant  our  assuming  the  oilice  of  the  friend, 
and  hating  no  feelings  to  gratify  by  the  execution  of  a  sterner 
task. 

Lord  Byron  has  indeed,  in  these  poems,  invited  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  his  own  peculiar  character  and  fortunes.  He 
has  the  air  of  a  man  that  at  once  courts  and  disdains  the  vote 
of  tlie  many,  on  which  his  fame  depends.  He  seems  willing  to 
receive  from  the  impersonal  multitude  that  homage  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  which  perhaps  he  would  be  too  proud  to  accept  from 
to  individual  who  could  answer  or  gaze  upon  the  s|)caker. 
The  sp<K;ies  of  egotism,  however,  which  pervades  his  Lordship’s 
productions,  appears  less  like  the  display  of  his  own  feelings, 
than  the  etlect  of  their  {lerpetually  haunting  him,  intercepting 
and  colouring  his  view  of  every  other  object,  and  rendering 
it  impossible  for  him  to  forget 

^  the  weary  dream 
*  Of  selGah  grief  or  gladnesi.* 

In  the  present  Canto,  Childe  Harold  is  scarcely  to  be  re¬ 
cognised  as  an  ideal  personage.  We  almost  question,  indeed, 
whether  Lord-  Byron  has  not  *  thought  too  long  and  darkly’  on 
one  real  person,  to  be  capable  of  giving  birth  to  a  purely 
imaginary  being,  the  independent  sportive  creation  of  fancy. 
We  question  whether  any  of  Lord  Byron’s  characters  are  strictly 
fictitious ;  for  whatever  variation  of  costume  is  thrown  over 
them,  auil  whatever  are  the  circumstances  of  the  tale,  it  is  still 
the  same  combination  of  morbid  feelings  and  plirensied  passions, 
l^gravated  into  various  degrees  of  guilt,  which  is  personified 
io  the  successive  avatars  of  his  Lordship’s  genius ;  and  all 
the  subonlinate  personages  of  tlie  drama  have  the  same  relation 
to  that  one,  as  the  gaudy  clouds  of  evening  have  to  the  sun 
which  imparts  to  them  their  interesting  hues :  they  are  only 
shadowy  outlines  which  serve  to  express,  iiiwAie  symbolic  language 
of  poetry,  the  objects  of  passionate  emotion  and  of  remcinbraacef 
Dot  unreal.  Medora,  the  most  lovely  and  interesting  by  far 
of  these  clond-like  phantoms,  is  not  an  individual,  but  an  ab- 
fl^tion  in  the  form  of  woman ;  her  whole  character  consists 
?  Wng  that  which  Conrad  lov^.  And  Conrad  himself, 

snd  Alp,  and  Harold,  are  but  the  varied  expression 
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of  one  class  of  feelings  conilensecl  as  it  Yicve  into  one 
conception  in  the  mind  of  the  poet.  On  this  one  imaf^,  thus 
multiplied  in  the  fantastic  reflections  of  thought,  it  seems  to  be 
Ute  liisrhest  intellei'tiial  solace  for  the  Author  to  fix  the  iotest 
f^aze  of  his  iinapnntion  ;  not  like  Narcissus,  enamoured  of  the 
reflection  of  himselt,  hut  losing  in  the  contemplation  of  thit 
social  shadow,  the  conscious  wretchedness  of  the  original. 

‘  Tis  to  create,  and  in  creating  live 
A  being  more  intense,  that  we  endow 
With  form  our  fancy,  gaining  as  we  give 
The  life  we  image.* 

But  that  very  passion  for  intensity  of  feeling,  which  is  thf 
unhajipy  characteristic  of  Lord  Byron’s  mind,  renders  him  in- 
capable  of  taking  pleasure  in  tlie  creation  of  imaginary  bein^ 
from  the  ]uirer  elements  of  fancy,  and  the  ordinary  inateriils 
of  humanity.  If  any  thing  has  power  to  banish  for  a  moroort 
the  ever  present  thought  of  self,  which  like  an  external  presence 
seems  to  haunt  him,  it  must  be  of  a  nature  too  horrible,  too 
agonizing  to  he  simply  pleasing,  or  else  of  that  corainandwt 
sublimity  which  suspends,  as  hy  physical  force,  our  indivki«ii 
recollections,  ‘  lulling  them  to  sleep  amid  the  music  of  uobk 
*  thoughts.’  Of  the  power  of  natural  scenery  to  produce  tbK 
adequate  excitement,  and  to  hold  the  faculties  in  a  trancc-lik? 
ohlivion  of  the  insignifleant  interests  of  this  world,  no  w 
apiH'ars  to  he  more  deeply  susceptible  than  the  Author  of  thw 
poems ;  and  few  have  succeeded  so  well  in  breathing  an  iutellectui) 
mold  into  the  inanimate  forms  of  grandeur,  })ower,  and  betuU 
he  describes.  The  following  stanza  presents  a  striking  iusUocr. 

«  But  these  recede.  Above  me  are  the  Alps, 

The  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 

And  tlironcd  eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublimity,  w  here  tonus  and  falls 
The  avalanche  —the  thunderbolt  of  snows  ! 

All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals, 

(father  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 

How  earth  may  pierce  to  heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man  bdo*  ’ 

The  descriptive  power  displayed  in  the  next  specimen  wesW 
transcribe,  is  of  the  very  highest  order  of  excellence.  Wonb* 
worth,  whose  strenfjflh  lies  in  enduing  materiality  with  intclligwf* 
has  nothing  finer  of  the  kind. 

‘  Clear,  placid  Leman  !  tliy  contrasted  lake, 

With  Uie  wide  world  1  dwell  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth’s  troubled  winters  for  a  purer  spring. 
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Tills  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  watt  me  from  distraction;  once  I  loved 
Torn  ocean’s  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  sister’s  voice  reproved, 
riiat  I  with  stern  delights  should  e'er  nave  been  so  moved. 

<  It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 

Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear, 

Mellowed  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen, 

Save  darken’d  Jura,  wdiose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep  ;  and  drawing  near, 

There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore, 

Of  flowers  yet  fresh  witli  ehildliood  ;  on  the  car 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 

Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-niglit  carol  more ; 

*  He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  11)1; 

At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  'he  brukcsi 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 

There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill, 

But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil. 

Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  Nature’s  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues; 

*  Yc  sta  s !  whicli  are  the  poetry  of  heaven  ! 

If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  emoires, — *tis  to  be  forgiven. 

That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great. 

Our  destinies  o’erleap  their  mortal  state. 

And  claim  a  kindred  with  you:  for  ye  arc 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar. 

That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named  themselves  a  star; 

*  All  heaven  and  earth  are  still — though  not  in  sleep, 

But  breathless,  as  we  grow*  when  feeling  most; 

And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep: — 

All  heaven  and  earth  arc  still :  From  the  high  host 
Of  stars,  to  the  lull'd  lake  and  mountain- coast. 

All  is  concentered  in  a  life  intense. 

Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  norleaf  is  lost. 

But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence. 

*  **«*# 

*  The  sky  is  changed  !  —  and  such  a  change !  Oh  night. 

And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 
YctloveiN  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  !  Far  along, 

From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder  !  Not  trom  one  lone  cloud 
Hut  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
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And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shnmd. 

Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud ! 

*  And  this  is  in  the  night; — Most  glorious  night ! 

Thou  wcrt  not  sent  for  slumber !  let  me  be 

A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight, — 

A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  ! 

How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea. 

And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth ! 

And  now  again  ’tis  black, — and  now*,  the  glee 

Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth. 

As  if  they  did  rejoice  o’er  a  young  earthquake’s  birth.*' 

PP.  47-51. 

In  these  extracts  there  may  still  he  recognised  the  peculiarity^ 
talent  by  which  Lord  Byron  is  distinguished.  The  scenery  ii 
at  once  revealed  to  our  inmost  feelings,  not  through  the 
diuin  of  description,  as  a  picture,  hut  in  its  etfect  upon  tW 
imagination.  AVe  do  not  see,  we  feel,  the  living  landscape, 
sympathy  with  the  intense  feelings  of  the  poet,  who,  unable U 
divest  his  mind  of  the  individuality  of  self  even  amid  the  coi. 
diet  of  elements,  and  the  infinity  of  solitude,  claims  to  be  4 
*  portion  of  the  tempest*  and  of  night,  and  makes  Nature  itMlf 
serve  as  the  expression  and  voice  of  his  own  emotions. 

*  Hive  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 
Portion  of  that  around  me  ;  and  to  me 
High  mountains  arc  a  feeling.—* 

*  Arc  not  the  mountains,  waves,  and  skies,  a  part 
Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  them  ?* 

Yet  this  perpetual  egotism  never  sinks  into  monotony.  TV 
fiuhject  may  sometimes  pain,  but  it  never  wearies  us,  and  wtodfr 
where  we  will,  Childe  Harold  cannot  fail  of  being  interesting. 

Perhaps  the  living  poet  who, in  respect  of  some  of  these  pec^ 
traits,  bears  the  nearest  resemblance  to  Lord  Byron,  althosh 
his  character  presents  so  direct  a  contrast,  is  Montgomery.  He 
too,  ‘  paints  from  the  looking-glass,*  and  gives  us  his  own  por* 
trait  in  his  heroes.  He  not  less  than  Lord  Byron  is  truly  ai^ 
irrecoverably  a  poet  by  the  necessity  of  his  temperament,  andii 
egotist  from  the  morbid  excess  of  feelings  stimulated  by  imif* 
nation,  and  nourished  in  solitude.  But  his  egotism,  th<Mgi 
less  commanding  than  that  which  appears  in  Lord  Byroa  ti 
proceed  from  the  stormy  violence  of  engrossing  passions,  krf 
a  far  more  amiable,  and  in  itself  more  interesting  cast,  h 
point  of  intellectual  power  and  range  of  thought,  we  do 
mean  to  institute  any  comparison  between  the  two,  ^ 
Montgomery  has  a  lyre  of  unrivalled  sweetness  of  tone,  h* 
remarkable  that  Lord  Byron,  in  his  juvenile  satire, 

Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,**  bore  testimony  to  the  gcBOV 
character  of  Montgomery's  genius;  and  in  his  ode  to  Ntpoko 
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Boniptrt^*,  !»*»«  Lordship  has  adopted  the  exact  form  of  tbo 
lUntas  in  which  the  “  Cast  away  Ship,”  is  written,  which  U 
(•frUinly  one  of  tlic  most  exipiisitc  ballads  in  the  lans^ua^e. 

the  stern  and  tierce  inisantliropy  of  Childe  Harold, 
Uil  the  tender  melancholy  and  pure  utfection  which  breathe 
throuijli  tlie  compositions  of  the  Shetlield  Imrtl,  there  mi^it  seem 
It  first  to  Ik?  not  the  remotest  analoufy  ;  but  tlwe  poetry  of  both 
pleases  from  the  same  cause,  and  nutwithstandini^  the  very  dif- 
tm'nt  emotions  they  excite,  ])leases  us  in  the  same  way,  as  a  tale 
of  the  human  heart,  an  exhibition  of  individual  character.  Thia 
wouhl  not  imleed  be  the  elfect,  were  a  person  of  ordinary  mind  or 
under  ordinary  circumstances  to  attempt  to  inU*n*st  us  by  the 
delineations  of  his  own  feeling  :  were  not  the  sutferini^s  he  dis- 
clotuni  evidently  sincere,  were  they  not  founded  upon  reality, 
were  not  the  circumstances,  in  fact,  such  as  called  forth  those 
emotions,  whether  of  pity  or  of  terror,  which  it  is  the  very  bu- 
sioess  of  poetry  to  excite,  the  egotism  of  the  poet  would  be  re¬ 
pulsive.  On  tins  account,  other  writers  have  by  a  tar  more 
sparing  and  incidental  reference  to  their  individual  circumstances, 
drawn  down  upon  themselves  the  imputation  of  vanity.  Why  ? 
Because  theirs  were  perhaps,  the  circumstances  of  peaceful  do¬ 
mestic  life  and  prosperous  fortune,  and  made  no  appeal  to  our 
pity.  It  is  not  with  the  happy  that  wc  sympathize. 

We  have  expressed  a  doubt  whether  Lord  Byron  could  nve 
birth  to  a  purely  imaginary  beinu^,  that  is,  whether  he  could  for 
a  suilicient  period,  abstract  himself  from  his  own  feelings,  to 
allow  of  liis  forminf^  a  distinct  conception  of  a  character  al¬ 
together  distinct  from  himself  in  its  intellectual  and  moral  li¬ 
neaments,  and  of  his  giving;  it  the  bodily  form  of  words.  No¬ 
body  would  think  of  Biidin^  any  thint^  in  common  between 
Hamlet,  or  Falstatf,  or  Othello,  and  the  individual  character  of 
their  author.  They  are  not  copies,  or  expressions  of  certain 
thonghts  and  feelings,  but  pure  combinations  of  creative  fancy, 
that  seem  almost  to  have  an  existence  external  to  the  mir.d  from 
which  they  emanated.  Or  to  descend  to  our  own  times,  wc  do 
not  think  of  recognising  Southey  in  his  Madoc,  or  in  his  Ho- 
deriek :  they  are  distinct  human  characters,  portions  of  our 
common  nature  individualized  hy  a  strong  exercise  of  poetical 
conception.  To  an  efibrt  of  this  kind  we  do  not  conceive  that 
Lord  Byron  is  fully  adequate ;  not  perhaps  owing  to  any  natural 
inferiority,  for  the  intellectual  power  which  makes  itself  lelt  in  hit 
expressions,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  him  originally  callable 
*ny  poetical  achievement ;  hut  from  the  settled  habits  of 
bis  mind.  The  range  of  his  sympathies  is  contracted ;  human 
Diture  has  no  power  to  interest  him  ;  the  purest  sources  of 
enjoyment,  the  very  Castalia  of  imagination,  arc  closed 
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to  him  :  ho  is  a  sceptic  as  to  those  virtues  in  others  nhicli  k# 
has  renounced  in  himself,  and  it  would  therefore  be  cloubly  djf. 
fieult  for  him  to  surrender  himself  up  to  the  illusions  of  romuicf, 
of  which  hope  and  love  are  the  very  elements. 

VVe  are  disposed  to  consider  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon”  is 
one  of  the  highest  etVorts  of  Lord  Bvron’s  imagination.  It  ina\ 
indeed  he  considered  as  formiiip^  in  some  decree  an  exception  to 
^hesc  remarks.  Still,  the  viij:our  of  conception  which  it  dis- 
plays,  has  no  reference  to  character,  hut  is  limited  to  peculiirity 
of  siuiation,  and  is  employed  simply  in  realixin^  the  gradual  Iq. 
fluence  of  imprisonment  upon  the  human  faculties.'  It  is  writtei 
throughout  \\itli  ex<|uisitc  delicacy  and  pathos,  in  a  tone  of 
feeling  ahsoliitely  din*crenl  from  the  former  compositions  of  the 
Author,  uihI  more  nearly  resembling  the  best  of  Wordsworth’s 
lyrical  ballads,  than  any  other  poetry  w'e  have  met  with. 

The  (’liatean  ilc  Chillon  is  situated  hot  ween  Charens  ind 
V’^illenenve,  on  the  lake  of  (ieiieva,  which  washes  its  walls,  tod 
has  been  fatlmmcd  below  it  to  the  depth  of  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
Within  it  are  a  range  of  dungeons,  in  w  hich  the  early  reformers, 
and,  suhsecjuently,  prisoners  of  state,  were  confined.  ^Across 
*  one  of  the  vaults  is  a  l>eam  black  with  age,  on  which  we  are 
^  informed  that  the  condemned  were  formerly  executed.  In  the 
‘  cells  are  seven  pillars,  in  some  of  which  arc  rings  for  the 
‘  fetters  and  the  fettered.*  Here  three  brothers  are  immured  for 
their  religious  sentiments,  each  chained  to  a  column,  “  together, 
“  yet  apart.”  The  eldest  brother  alone  survives  to  relate  the  sid 
story  of  his  imprisonment. 

The  following  is  his  account  of  the  death  of  the  youngcit: 
one  had  alreatly  pined  away. 


*  But  he  the  favorite  and  the  flower. 
Most  cherish*d  since  his  natal  hour, 

His  mother's  image  in  fair  face, 

The  infant  love  of  all  his  race, 

His  martyred  father’s  dearest  thought, 
My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought 
To  hoard  nty  life,  that  his  might  be 
Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free; 
He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired 
A  spirit  natural  or  inspired  — 

He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day, 
Was  withered  on  the  stalk  away. 

Oh  God  !  it  is  a  fearful  thing 
To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 
In  any  siiape,  in  any  mood 
I’ve  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  blood, 

1  've  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 
Strive  witli  a  swoln  convulsive  motion, 
Tve  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 
Of  Sin  deliriouf  with  iu  dread  ; 
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But  these  were  horrors — this  was  woe 
UnmixM  with  such-  but  sure  and  blow : 
lie  fiuled,  and  so  calm  and  meek, 

So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak, 

So  tearless,  yet  so  tender — kind, 

And  grieved  for  those  lu*  lelY  behind  ; 

With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 
Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb. 

Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 
As  a  departing  rainbow'^s  ray — 

An  eye  of  most  transparent  light. 

That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright, 

And  not  a  w'ord  of  murmur — not 
A  groan  o’er  his  untimely  lot, — 

A  little  talk  of  better  days, 

A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise. 

For  1  was  sunk  in  silence — lost 
In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most; 

And  then  the  sighs  be  would  suppress 
Of  fainting  nature’s  feebleness. 

More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less  : 

I  listened,  but  1  could  nut  hear— 

1  called,  for  1  was  wild  with  fear; 

1  knew  ’twas  hopeless,  but  my  dread 
Would  not  be  thus  ndinonished; 

1  called,  and  thought  1  heard  a  sound— 

1  burst  my  chain  with  one  strung  bound. 
And  rush’d  to  him  : — 1  found  him  not, 

/  only  stirr’d  in  this  black  spot, 

/  only  lived — /  only  drew 
The  accursed  breath  of  dungcon-dew ; 
The  last — the  sole — the  dearest  link 
Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink. 

Which  bound  me  to  my  fniling  race, 

Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place. 

One  on  the  earth,  and  one  beneath— 

My  brothers  —both  had  ceased  to  breathe : 
1  took  that  hand,  which  lay  so  still, 

Alas !  niy  own  w'as  full  as  chill ; 

1  had  not  strength  to  stir,  or  strive. 

But  felt  that  1  was  still  alive— 

A  frantic  feeling,  when  we  know 
That  what  we  love  shall  ne’er  be  so. 

1  know  not  why 
I  could  not  die, 

1  had  no  earthly  hope— but  faith. 

And  that  forbade  a  selfish  deatli. 

*  What  next  bcfel  me  then  and  there 
I  know  not  well — 1  never  knew — 

First  came  the  loss  of  light,  and  air, 

And  then  of  darkness  too : 
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I  had  no  thought,  no  feeling— none— 

Among  the  stones  I  stood  a  stone. 

And  was  scarce  conscious  what  1  wist, 

As  shrubloss  crags  within  the  mist ; 

For  nil  was  blank,  and  bleak,  and  grey. 

It  ^HS  not  night— it  was  not  day, 

It  was  not  even  the  dungeon-ligat, 

So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight, 

But  vacancy  absorbing  space, 

And  fixedness  —without  a  place  ; 

There  were  no  stars — no  earth — no  time— 

No  check — no  change — no  good — no  crime*— 
But  silence,  and  a  stirless  breath 
Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death  ; 

A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness. 

Blind,  boundless,  mute,  and  motionless. 

*  A  light  broke  in  upon  my  brain, — 

It  was  tl)c  carol  of  a  bird  ; 

It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again. 

The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard, 

And  mine  was  thankful  till  my  eyes 
Ran  over  with  the  glad  surprise. 

And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 
I  was  the  mate  of  misery ; 

But  then  by  dull  degrees  came  back 
My  senses  to  their  wonted  track, 

I  saw  the  dungeon  w'alls  and  floor 
Close  slowly  round  me  os  before, 

1  snw’  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 
Creeping  us  it  before  had  done. 

But  through  the  crevice  where  it  came 
That  bird  was  perchM,  as  fond  and  tame. 
And  tamer  than  upon  the  tree ; 

A  lovely  bird,  with.azure  wings. 

And  song  that  said  a  thousand  things, 

And  seem’d  to  say  them  all  for  me  ! 

I  never  saw  its  like  before, 

1  ne’er  shall  sec  its  likeness  more  : 

It  seemed  like  me  to  want'a  mate, 

But  WHS  not  half  so  desolate. 

And  it  was  come  to  love  me  whcD 
None  lived  to  love  me  so  again, 

And  cheering  from  my  dungeon’s  brink, 

>  Had  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 

I  know  not  if  it  late  were  free, 

Or  broke  its  com  to  perch  on  mine, 

But  knowing  well  captivity, 

•Sweet  bii^ !  1  could  not  wish  for  tbioe ! 

Or  if  it  were  in  winged  guise, 

A  visitant  from  Paradise ; 
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For — Heaven  forgive  that  thought !  the  while 
Which  made  me  both  to  w'eep  and  smile  ; 

I  sometimes  deemed  that  it  might  be 
My  brother's  soul  come  down  to  me ; 

But  then  at  last  away  it  flew,  ^ 

And  then  'twas  mortal — well  I  knew, 

For  he  would  never  thus  have  flown. 

And  left  me  twice  so  doubly  lone,— • 

Lone — us  the  corse  within  its  shroud, 

Lone — its  a  solitary  cloud, 

A  single  cloud  on  a  sunny  day. 

While  all  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear. 

A  frown  upon  the  atmosphere. 

That  hath  no  business  to  appear 
When  skies  are  blue,  and  earth  is  gay.’ 

We  must  be  brief  in  adverting  to  the  remaining  poems. 

Iiord  Byron  ban  presented  to  us  in  this  collection  two  speid- 
mens  of  blank  verse,  which  shew  that  he  is  as  competent  to  \ 

master  that  diflicult  rhythm  in  all  its  varied  harmony,  as  any 
form  of  metrical  verse.  Tlic  first  is  entitled  *  Darkness,’  and  I 

represents  the  effects  which  the  poet  imagines  would  be  con-  | 

iequent  on  the  extinction  of  the  sun  and  the  heavenly  bodies.  I 

It  is  Fuseli  out-Faselier' ;  horror  accumulated  upon  horror  in 
naked  liidcousncss,  up  to  the  highest  point  of  exaggeration. 

It  required  indeed  a  very  extraordinary  power  of  conception, 
to  make  such  a  rabble  of  missha)>eii  and  ghastly  ideas  pass 
before  the  mind  in  any  order,  and  submit  to  be  defiiie'd  into 
form,  and  cohere  together  for  the  purpose  of  the  poet.  But 
few  persons,  we  think,  will  be  inclined  to  read  it  twice:  it  is 
any  thing  but  pleasing,  and  can  answer  no  purpose  but  that  of 
exhibiting  the  ingenuity  of  the  Author  in  investing  with  a  sort 
of  spt^ctral  sublimity  a  subject  which  otherwise  must  have  been 
psrely  absurd. 

The  other  poem  in  blank  verse  is  entitled  *  The  Dream.*  It 
is  obviously  intended  to  convey  in  the  language  of  allegory, 
some  >ecret  history,  to  which  many  of  bis  Lordship’s  minor 
pieces  have  apparently  an  indistinct  reference ;  and  it  would 
^m  that  it  was  designed  to  intimate  just  so  much  to  the 
reader,  as  might  disarm  him  of  any  indignant  feelings  whicli 
circuntstances  of  public  notoriety  might  have  drawn  forth 
towards  the  hero  of  this  tale  of  pity  and  mystery.  The  Author 
a  consciousness  of  how  much  there  exists  which  needs 
oil  tlie  extenuation  that  this  soul-harrowing  record,  if  faitliful, 

^ould  involve.  But  this  is  a  subject  ou  which  we  have  no 
<l«ire  to  enter.  Lord  Byron  has  produced  a  very  touching 
oad  beautiful  |>oem  :  it  tells  us  he  is  wretched,  and  if  he  be  so, 
iQ  whatever  bit  ubiiappioetfs  originates,  he  must  command  our 
•,^j>tiliy  ;  but  this  is  all  that  poetry  can  do. 

^oL.  Vll.N.S,  2B 
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*  The  Incanitiion*  is  ditiini^ished  by  great  rhythisicil 
beauty ;  and  though  the  fire  which  gleams  and  sparkles  in  tbr 
terse,  is  stolen  ^roin  the  cauldron,  it  charms  us  hy  its  horrilic 
lustre.  Coleriilge's  Lady  Geraldine  might  envy  tlie  invenliie 
ielicity  of  such  a  «*|iell. 

We  transcrihe  a  few  stanzas. 

*  W  hen  ihe  moon  is  on  the  wave. 

And  the  glow-worm  on  the  grass, 

And  the  meteor  on  the  grave. 

And  the  wi^p  on  the  morass; 

When  the  falling  stars  are  shooting. 

And  the  answered  owls  are  hooting^ 

And  the  silent  leaves  are.  still 
In  the  shadow'  of  the  hill. 

Shall  my  soul  be  upon  thine, 

With  a  power  and  with  a  sign. 

*  Though  thou  secst  me  not  pass  by. 

Thou  slialt  feel  me  with  thins  eye 
As  a  thing  that,  though  unseen. 

Must  be  near  thee,  and  hath  been  ; 

And  when  in  that  secret  dread 
'fhou  hast  turn’d  around  thy  head, 

Thou  shult  marvel  1  am  not 

As  thy  shadow  on  the  spot. 

And  the  power  which  thou  dost  feel 
Shall  be  what  thou  must  conceal. 

*  And  a  magic  voice  and  verse 
Hath  baptized  thee  with  a  curse ; 

And  a  spirit  of  the  air 

Hath  begirt  thee  with  a  snare; 

In  the  wind  there  is  a  voice 
Shall  forbid  thee  to  rejoice ; 

And  to  thee  shall  Kight  deny 
All  the  quiet  of  her  sky ; 

And  the  day  shall  have  a  sun. 

Which  shall  make  thee  wish  it  done. 


*  From  thy  false  tears  I  did  distil 
Au  essence  which  hath  strength  to  kill ; 

From  thy  own  heart  1  then  did  wring 
The  black  blood  in  its  blackest  spring ; 

From  thy  own  smile  I  snatched  tne  snake. 

For  there  it  coil'd  as  in  a  brake; 

From  thy  own  lip  1  drew  the  charm 
Which  gave  all  these  their  chiefest  harm  ; 

In  proving  every  poison  known,  < 

1  found  the  strongest  was  thine  own*’ 

Two  other  poems  are  entitled  ‘  Churdiiirs  Grave,*  #^1 
*  Prometheus but  the  moat  plea»<ing  poem  in  the'  ColWctioo* 
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that  entitled  *  Stania*  to - * :  that  is,  pleasin^^  if  disto- 

from  the  circninstnnces  to  which  they  seem  to  allude. 

We  muat  make  room  for  a  specimen. 

*  Though  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  it  shiter’d, 

And  ita  fragmenU  are  sunk  in  the  wave, 

Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  deliver’d 
To  pain-— it  shall  not  be  its  slave. 

There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me: 

They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contemn— 
rh^  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  me— 

’Tis  of  tfice  that  1  think — not  of  them. 

«  Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me. 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake, 
rhough  loved,  thou  forborest  to  grieve  me. 

Though  »lander’d,  thou  never  could’st  shake,— 

Though  trustetl,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me, 

Though  ;  arted  it  was  not  to  fly. 

Though  watchful,  twas  not  to  defame  me. 

Nor,  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie. 

*  Yet  I  blame  not  the  world,  nor  despise  it, 

Nor  the  war  of  the  many  wiili  one— 

If  my  soul  was  not  fitted  to  prize  it 
’Twas  folly  not  sooner  to  shun : 

«  «  •  •  # 

*  In  the  desert  a  fountain  Is  springing, 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a  tree. 

And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing, 

Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  thee.* 

We  could  easily  have  extended  this  article  by  extracts  of 
l>eiuly  etpial  to  any  we  have  marie.  In  the  third  Canto  of 
Childe  Harold  especially,  the  reflections  on  the  fiehl  of  V\  aterloo,' 
tlie  anostrojdie  to  General  Howard,  and  the  subsequent  stanza, 
tre  of  surpassinij^  merit :  but  they  are  already  familtaiized  to 
intiiy  of  our  readers. 

We  have  also  forborne  to  comment  on  the  moral  sentiments 
ioters|>ersed  through  these  poems,  because  we  rlo  noi  think  tliey 
>re  calculated  to  spread  infection,  and  the  radical  i  ont  of  his 
lx)r(iship's  feelings  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  sage  philosophy  to 
oedicate.  Lord  Byron  says,  ^ 

‘  I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me — 

But  let  uh  p  'Ft  fair  foes;  1  do  believe 

Though  1  h.ive  found  them  not,  that  there  may  be 

Words  uhich  ure  things,— hopes  which  will  not  deceive, 

And  viitoes  which  are  mercifol.  nor  weave 
Snares  for  the  failing  :  1  would  also  deem 
O’er  others  grief  tiiat  seine  fincereiy  grieve. 

That  two,  or  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem,— 

That  goodness  is  no  name,  and  happiness  no 

2B2 
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It  is  obvious  that  there  roust  be  some  affectation,  or  mueb 
ingratitude  in  this  misanthropy.  Lord  Byron  has  taken  ibe 
trouble  to  inform  the  public  even  of  the  names  of  many  frieotk 
vthose  intimacy  he  ])rofesses  to  prixe  and  to  enjoy,  ami  we  know 
that  at  any  rate  all  thet^e  li  ive  not  torsaken  him.  Lord  Byron 
has  had  many  friends,  and  it  is  his  own  fault  if  the  world  is  not 
his  friend,  for  to  )M>«»ts  and  to  peers,  especially  to  one  like hia, 
the  world  is  in  its  disposition  most  friendly.  It  were  easy  to 
retort  ii|>on  our  English  Timon,  the  demand — What  has  lie  done 
to  make  the  world  love  him  ?  Have  his  labours,  his  words,  hb 
poetry,  been  directed  to  make  that  world  better,  which  lie  esteem 
ao  had  }  Even  a  critic  might  lie  allowed  to  start  these  cpiestiom; 
but  he  would  ask  them  in  vain.  Our  business,  however,  is  not 
witli  Lord  Byron,  but  with  his  readers  and  ours,  who,  we  doobt 
r.ot,  will  be  able  to  discriminate,  at  the  very  height  of  their 
admiration,  between  the  brilliant  corruscutions  ot  seiiiiment, 
which  flash  from  his  Lordship’s  genius,  and  the  legitinite 
evidence  of  correct  principle.  How  very  far  more  elevated  iii 
sentiment,  whatsoever  inferiority  of  poetical  merit  they  display 
to  the  lines  we  have  just  quoted,  is  the  apostrophe  of  a  contem¬ 
porary  writer  to  this  same  world,  on  which  Lord  Byrou  loob 
back  with  mi.santhru|)ic  pride  ! 

*  O  for  a  soul  magnanimous  to  know, 

‘  Poor  world,  thy  littleness,  and  let  thee  go ! 

*  Not  with  a  gloomVt  proud,  ascetic  mind, 

*  That  loves  thee  still,  and  only  hates  mankind  ; 

*  Reverse  the  line,  and  that  my  temper  be, 

*  To  love  mankind,  and  pour  contempt  on  thee.’ 

Essays  in  Rhyme  by  Jane  Tni/lor» 


r.RR.ATUM  IN  THE  I  AST  NEMBER. 
r«i^c  17‘2,  line  1 4, /or  former  correction,  read  proper  correction. 

•  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


*  Common  Candour’  will  receive  our  thanks  for  his  communin* 
lion ;  but  we  are  sure  it  will  at  once  allay  his  fears,  to  be  informed 
that  the  only  articles  in  the  February  Number  not  written  by  a  /’flpdt* 
baptist^  were  the  second  and  the  fifth.  Wc  occupy  neither  come* 
crated  nor  haunted  ground,  nor  would  such  a  ‘  ghost’  dare  appro*^^ 
us  *  for  the  life  of  hlji.’ 
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AtT.  XII.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

Gentlemen  and  Publishers  xvho  have  xuorks  in  the  press,  toiU  oblige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  bu  sending  Information 
(po^t  paid)  of  the  suited,  extent,  and  probalie  price  ^  such  works; 
mich  they  may  ^epend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public,  if 
consistent  with  its  Plan. 


Tbr  R  Mr.  Uiolieno  hat  in  the  prrtt 
to  RvaminHiion  of  the  Prophtcien, 
with  a  virw  to  uaci  rtain  the  probable 
iawe'i  of  thf  riTenl  re<ttor4iion  of  the 
Old  Dyn^^tirs ;  o!*lhe  revival  of  Popery; 
lad  of  the  prertMM  mental  ferment  in 
EorOic:  a«  likewise,  how  far  (.real 
Britain  is  likely  to  share  in  the  calami* 
tiet  by  which  Providence  will  itccom* 
pliih  the  final  overthimr  ol  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  Roman  Monarchy, 

Shortly  w'lll  be  published,  an  En¬ 
quiry  into  the  Kaiure  of  Beiievolcuce, 
priocipallf  wiih  a  view  to  elucidate  the 
Bwral  and  po  itical  prin  -iples  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  hy  J.  R.  Bicheno,  P.  L.  S. 

lu  the  pre^s.  Letters  ’rom  the  late 
Mn.  Elizabeth  Caiter  to  the  late  Mr**. 
Moatayu,  chiefly  upon  Literary  and 
Moral  Subjects.  Published  from  tlie  ori* 
finals  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mrai- 
tsfu  Pennin)(ton,  A.M.  her  nephew  and 
riecator.  In  *2  vots.  8s’o. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  an  Abridg¬ 
ment  of  Universal  History,  commcncinf 
with  the  Creation,  .'ind  carried  down  to 
lb«  peace  of  P-iris  in  1763,  in  which 
the  drsceiit  of  all  Nations  from  their 
commnn  ancestor  Is  traced,  the  course 
of  coUmization  is  mark.-d,  the  progress 
of  the  artH  and  sciences  iiotictd,  and  the 
whole  story  of  inniikiod  is  reviewed,  as 
coooected  with  the  moral  government 
of  the  wnrlii,  and  the  revealed  rlispensa- 
tioa.  By  the  Rev.  E,  W.  Whitaker, 
Rector  of  St.  MildndV,  Canterbnry. 
lo  4  v<»l»,  4to. 

The  Subscribers  to  Ibis  Work, 
who  have  not  yet  paid  the  additional 
Oaiuta  for  the  additional  Volume,  are 
requestetl  to  pay  it  immediately,  either 
to  the  Author,  or  into  the  Uanking- 
oottse  of  .Messrs.  Go*ling  and  Sharp, 
Flret-stiret 

Mr.  Saitiiul  Sinirndl  has  in  the  press, 
•a  Esnay  entiibd.  Vice  Triumphant : 
ihf  remetly  pro|K>.ed  easy  and  t  fleet iialt 
with  the  statement  of  a  New  Hypotbe* 
»N  to  explain  Account nbleness. 

The  Rev.  .Sir  Adam  Gordop  has  in  the 


press,  a  Course  of  l.pctiiiea  on  tb« 
i'hurch  Catechism,  for  every  Sunday 
in  the  year. 

Mr.  Allen's  Translation  of  Dr.  Outnim*s 
valnahle  Dissertations  on  Sacrifices,  is 
txpecteil  to  appear  about  the  end  of  this 
niunih,  or  early  in  April. 

.  In  the  prtss,  and  shortly  will  be  pyb- 
lixheil,  an  H  storical  Account  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Short-Hand,  ex¬ 
tracted  Hum  lectures  delivered  at  difTer- 
ent  |ierio<ls  by  the  Author,  coiiit'r.*hend* 
ins  an  iiiip4r>i.«l  and  er  tieal  examint* 
lion  of  the  varioiit  ^y-i*  in*,  down  to  the 
prt'Seiii  time.  dlui»trated  w  iii  ntiincroiis 
examples  of  then  euni|)arat  ve  excel¬ 
lence  and  defects  ;  anil  fnurieen  plates 
exhibiting  the  various  alphalirts.  By 
James  Henry  I.eiris  Invt  ntm  of  the 
New  Method  ofTeachinc  Witting,  and 
Teacher  of  Short  Hand. 

Mr.  C.  Over  has  in  the  pre<s,  an 
entire  new  work  of  whole  length  Por¬ 
traits,  with  Biographical  Memoirs  of 
illustrious  Englisi'inen,  the  first  part  ot 
which  will  certainly  appear  in  the 
course oi  thi'^  month. 

A  new  work  entitled  Boarding  School 
Currtapondence,  or  a  Series  of  Lettets 
between  a  Mother  and  her  Daughter  at 
Si'honI,  being  a  joint  prodnctM>n  of  Mrs. 
Taylor,  author  of  Maternal  Solicitude, 
Practical  Hints  to  Young  Pemales,  &.C. 
and  Miss  Taylor,  author  of  Display, 
Esiiays  in  Rhyme,  4cc.  will  be  publish¬ 
ed  111  the  ensuing  month. 

Mr.  Reynolds  of  Norwich,  who  hs» 
translate*!,  and  puhlistied,  two  volume* 
of  Su|»eivil'e'a  Sermons,  is  preparing  a 
Third  ;  which  he  intends  to  pot  to  press 
at  soou  as  he  shall  have  obtainad  a 
competent  number  of  Suhs(*riberf.* 

Major  Rennell  will  soon  publish,  in  a 
quarto  volume,  Illustrat  ons  ot  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Expeitition  •»!  the  Younger 
Cynrs,  and  the  retreat  ot  the  Ten  Thou- 
saiwl  Greeks,  with  explanatory  maps. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Kenueir  is  preparing  a 
Journey  through  Asia  Minor,  Armenta, 
and  Kurdistan,  in  1813  and  1814,  with 
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rmiArkk  on  the  marches  of  Alevander, 
and  the  retreat  of  the  I'en  Thou* 

sand. 

Capt.  Beaufurt  has  a  Description  of 
the  Remains  of  Ami qnity  on  the  South 
Coast  of  Asia  Minor,  with  plates  and 
charts,  nearly  ready  tor  publit'alion. 

Dr.  lr*in^  is  prepaiinf  an  enlarnMl 
efhtiuQ  of  tt»e  Mein  *irs  of  Buchanan  ; 
with  an  wpp«  nJiX,  wh  cii  will  cuotaiii  a 
great  numtirr  of  or  g  iial 

Mr.  Isaac  BlacLburn,  shtp-btiihler  at 
Plymouth,  has  leady  for  the  press,  a 
Treatise  on  the  Scitnee  of  Ship*build* 
iof,  illustrated  by  more  than  1^  fizurrs 
and  tables  t  it  will  form  a  quarto  vo¬ 
lume. 

Mr.  Newman,  of  Soho-sqnare,  has  in 
the  press,  an  F.ssay  on  the  Analogy  and 
Harmony  of  Colours,  with  a  new  theory 
of  their  relations  and  arrangement. 

T.  S.  RafRet,  Esq  late  heuteoant- 
fOveriMir  of  Java,  bus  in  th«'  pre«s,  in  a 
quarto  volume,  an  Account  of  the  lllaml 
of  Java,  illuhtratc-d  by  a  map  and  nu¬ 
merous  plates. 

Mins  Edgeworth  has  a  volumr  of 
Comic  Dramas  in  the  press. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Symmons's  translation 
of  the  ^.neid  of  Vircil  is  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  io  a  quarto  vo¬ 
lume. 

The  late  Piofe*iaor  Robison’s  System 
of  Mechaiiital  Phi!oso|>hy,  vvith  notes 
and  illiistrat  oirv  by  Dr.  Bftwstrr,  is 
printing  in  four  octavu  vuluinei,  with 
numerous  platfs. 

John  Shakespear,  Esq.  Professor  of 
oriental  langtiafiis  at  the  Fast  India 
Company’s  M  litaiy  5^mii’nry,  will  soon 
publish  a  D  ctionary  Hindoostuni  and 
F'n;:lisb,  in  a  large  qiiaito  volume: 

Miss  Emily  (iieavrs  is  preparing 
for  puhlicatUH),  Selict  Amatory  Poems, 
with  essayn  on  the  passions  and  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  mind. 

Mrs.  Heiiiy  Rolls,  author  of  Sacred 
Skttcbes,  hat  in  the  priss,  the  Home  of 
lx)e« ,  a  |»Ot  m. 

Mr.  C.  Mills  is  printing, in  an  octavo 
volume,  a  History  of  Muhametlnnism,  or 
a  view  of  the  religious,  political,  ainl 
literary  annals  cf  the  disciples  ot  the 
Arabian  prophet. 


Mr.  Andrew  Horn  has  in  the  pf«|^  ^ 
a  quarto  volume,  Hlustraliont  of 
Mosaic  Cosmogony  and  Koah’t  iw 
luge. 

£*op  Modernised  and  Moril^t^^^ 
a  series  of  instructive  tales,  inteodid  « 
reading  leswris  for  youth,  win,  ag 
pendiK  of  Poetic  Readings,  Mg 

appear. 

Placidc,  or  its  Battuecaiq  a  Spnaak 
tale,  from  the  Frem  h  of  Madame^ 
Ct^nlis,  it  printing  in  two  duodatiae 
Tol  nines. 

Melincourt,  in  three  volumes,  by  tkr 
author  of  Headlong  Hall,  U  io  tki 
press. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  has  a  new  editina  a 
the  press,  of  his  Essay  on  Roads  ad 
Carriages,  with  additions  and  ctim6 
tions. 

An  Edinburgh  Monthly  Mngitiaa  s 
about  to  be  c^'inmenced  :  the  6rtt  saa* 
her  will  appear  early  in  April. 

Just  ready  fur  pub!  cation,  a  new 
tion  of  the  Rev.  J.  Brown’s  (.Aotberd 
the  Self  Interpreting  Bible)  Body  tf 
Ihvinity;  or,  V’iew  of  Natural  and  Itr- 
venled  R(  ligion  :  with  an  Add  mi  U 
Students:  Ivautifully  printed  troai  a 
ropy  corrected  by  the  Autlior.  1  rsl 
8vo. 

This  Work  has  Men  tong  triry 
srarre:  it  will  be  a  valuable  aeqatil- 
tiou  to  every  Minister  and  Sludmt 

The  Rev.  J.  Thornton  has  s  acv 
work  just  ready  for  publ  cation,  in  1  Sol 
Hmo.  tntiticd.  Serious  Warning*  ad* 
dressed  to  Vartous  Classes  of  Prnoai, 
viz.  to  the  Lovers  of  Vain  Pleason^ 
To  the  Self  Hichteous — To  the  Nifli* 
cent  and  Dilatory — To  Apostates  sad 
Backslideis. 

A  new  and  greatly  enlarged  rditki, 
hy  the  Author,  of  the  Rev,  rv>wlaod 
Hill*»  eelehruted  Village  Dialogues,  a 
in  the  piev«,  and  will  be  cumplclld 
in  about  Nninher'*.  No.  i.  uill 
appear  on  the  hr-^t  of  April,  with  a 
portiatt  of  the  .inthor,  price  6d. 

Preparing  htr  publication,  the  l^ir* 
trait  lire  of  Protestant  Nonrooforinity : 
to  which  are  appended.  Remarks  on  tbr 
Political  Character  of  DissenterS.  b 
one  volmnr  8ro. 
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Ari.  XIII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


ANAT'Mt. 

Ao  Exaiuinalitm  of  the  Objections 
■•(k  in  Br'tain  af;ain^t  the  Doctrines 
vi  Osl!  Spurxhein.  Bj  J.  (J. 
!>puriibe>in>  M*  D  8vo.  price  2s. 

ANTIQUITIIS. 

• 

TV  H'Mory  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Abbey  Church  of  Si  Peter,  Weitmiii- 
Hrr.  By  K.  W  Brnyh-y.  With  Archi* 
tfCtaral  and  Orapiiic  Illustrations  by 
J.  P.  Nraii*.  Pait  II.  with  fine  Cngra- 
ftafs  to  be  completed  ill  two  Volumes 
ft4i\ to  correspond  with  Diigilale's  Mo* 
Btfticon,  and  Royal  and  Im{)erial 
fiartos. 

llOOtArttY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
tbelate  Or.  Lrttsoin,  with  a  Selection 
fraoi  his  Corre<<pondence  with  the  pi  in* 
ripal  Literati  ami  foreign  Countries, 
Bs  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.  L.  S.  Surgeon 
Sitraordinary  to  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and 
Saasex,  &c.  &c.  3  voia.  8vo.  11.  16t. 
baards. 

IV  British  Plutarch,  containing  the 
limuf  the  must  eminent  Divines,  Pa* 
triatSi  Stat^'snien,  Warriors,  Piiiloso- 
pbert,  Po<>ts,  and  i^rtistt  of  Great 
Rritaio  and  Ireland,  from  the  Accession 
of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  present  l  ime.  A 
uc*  edition,  re-arrani;ed  and  enriched 
with  several  addition  il  lives.  By  the 
Rev.  Francis  Wrangham,  M.  A.  P.  R.  S. 
la  (  large  volt.  8i’u.  price  31.  12i* 
boards. 

SOUCATION. 

The  Preach  Scholar’s  First  Book ; 
«||•pri>lng  a  copious  Vocabulary,  a 
(oUertioii  of  Familiar  Phras*  !,  licad- 
i*»f  I^essons,  and  a  cootise  View  of 
fwach  Grammar,  deaigneil  to  introduce 
*bf  Learner  to  the  Compiler’s  Grammar, 
P.  Le  Breton,  A.  M.  Laitc  of  Exeter 
Colltge,  Oxford,  and  Master  of  the 
^•deniy  )o  Pul  and 'Street.  2s.  bound. 

Tb«  Br)ok  of  Versions;  or,  Guide  to 
Ffvach  Translation  and  Coaslructioo. 

Cherpilloud.  IStno.  3a.  6d.  bound. 

NisToar. 

K  View  of  the  History,  Utarature, 
•’d  Religion  of  iba  Hindoos ;  lacludin*; 
•  aiinuie  descriptiuti  of  their  Maniier.s 
tuuotns.  aud  Translations  from 


their  principal  Works.  By  the  Ree. 
\V.  Ward,  one  of  the  Rapiist  Missiona¬ 
ries  nt  Seram  pore.  Now  first  publlshcrl 
in  London,  the  third  eilition,  carcftilly 
abndgiMl  and  greatly  improved.  %  volsk 
8to.  18t.  boards. 

An  Account  of  the  Island  of  Jeraey  ; 
containing  a  Compriidimn  of  its  Rccic* 
siastical.  Civil,  and  Mdiiary  History ; 
a  Statement  of  itt  Policy,  Laws,  Pri* 
xiirgcs.  Commerce,  Ptipulation,  and 
Produce  ;  a  Survey  of  the  Public  Build* 
ings.  Antiquities,  and  Naiural  History; 
together  with  some  Details  r<  tyu'Cting  thw 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Inhabit- 
ant.x.  Dy  W.  Plees,  many  years  resi¬ 
dent  in  jersey.  With  highly  finished 
Eiifravings,  and  a  correct  Map  of  thw 
Island,  4to.  with  proof  impressions  of 
the  Plates,  II.  13s.,  or  8vo,  U.  Is.  bsU. 

LAW. 

A  Report  of  the  Proceedings  upon  an 
Information  in  the  Nature  of  a  Quo 
Warranto,  at  the  Suit  of  the  King  agaioat 
Waller  0*Grady,  Esq.  respecting  the 
Right  of  Appointment  to  the  Office  of 
Clerk  of  the  Pleas  in  his  Majesty’s  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  tried  at  Bar  in 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  Dublin,  upon 
the  17ih,  18th,  I9lh,  20th,  2'2d,  2Jd, 
23th,  and  26(h  days  of  November, 
1816.  By  R.  W.  Ort  ene,  Esq.  Barrister 
at  Law.  8vo.  price  7s.  6d.  boards. 

MATHIMATICS. 

An  F.iemeutaty  Treatise  on  the  Dif* 
fen'ittial  and  Integral  Calculates^  By 
S.  F.  l.acroix.  translated  from  the 
French,  with  an  Appendix  and  Notes.’ 
Illustrated  by  Plates.  8vo.  18e. 

MISCBLLANCOUS. 

The  First  Number  of  the  Literary 
Gazette  and  Journal  of  the  Belles. 
Lf'ttres,  on  a  large  Sheet,  containing 
16  Page^,  price  Is.  to  be  continued 
regularly  every  Saturday. 

Noble's  Catalogue  of  Booke  in  dif* 
ferent  Departments  of  Literature. 
Boston,  6d. 

The  Coin  Act,  designed  for  the  use  of 
every  one  who  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
njoney,  and  who  do  not  desire  to  be  im* 
jKised  upon.  An  Allegory,  By  J.  C, 
Revised  by  the  Rev.  J,  Churchill, 

Goldsmith’s  Vic.ir  of  Wakefield  ; 


LUt  of  H'orkt  recently  publUhed. 


]'r4i»Utr«l  iit to  French,  by  J.  A.  Voul- 
iatre.  Fourth  Edition,  embrtlithed  with 
l.ofraviuf*.  18aHi.3t.6d. 

A  Third  Volume  of  the  Curiotitict  of 
LiUrratarr,  8fu.  board*.  Or,  with 
a  New  FUlttiua  (brina  the  S  xth  of  Vol. 
f.  and  11.)  iu  3  volt.  8vo.  II.  16«. 

The  Catholi«'OM ;  or  the  Chrifttian 
Philoaopher  ;  a  Roman  Catholic  Mouth* 
ly  MaKaaioa.  No.  IV,  fur  Jan.  1817.  It. 

A  Reply  to  a  i.eliar  from  a  Krctor 
to  hit  Curate,  on  the  Subject  of  tbo 
Ribla  Society :  by  a  Deacon  of  tlie 
Church  of  Enf  land.  6<l. 

MOtAL  rtllLOeOfMY. 

Ethical  Quettioiit;  or,  Speculatiooa 
•n  the  Principal  Siihit*cta  in  Moral  Ptu* 
lokOpby.  By  T.  Co^an,  M.  D.  8ro. 
lOa.  6d.  boaidi. 

forray. 

Eceantricitiet  for  Edinburgh ;  con^ 
laininc  Puemt,  entitled,  a  Lamentation 
to  Scotch  Bookeellera.— Fire ;  or,  the 
Suu  Pokrr.— Mr.  Cham  pern  him*. — The 
Luminout  MittonaM  ;  or,  Li  arniny  in 
Lore.— Ijondon  Rurality  ;  or,  Mitt 
Dunn  aMl  Mr>.  Bunt.  By  Oeorf;e 
Colman,  the  Yuuniter,  fooUcap  8vo.  3t. 

The  >*ha«lf*  of  Waterkn) !  a  Vision, 
in  Verm';  ehirein  many  fallen  Herotf 
are  iiMliviilnalty  cehbrated;  the  C4io* 
d«ict  of  iMrticnlar  RetsiineaU  t4*%'<Tally 
notice*! ;  mimI  frait*'  or  c*eitMre  dr- 
sereriliy  applied  to  many  liriny  aciiu’s 
«t(  that  iminorahle  drama.  By  M. 

YoiiOf;.  8 VO.  da. 

The  lltHiM?  of  Mourning,  a  Poem, 
with  aonie  sm.'iller  P>eoct.  By  John 
Scott.  8  VO  6d.  sewed 

The  Condagration  of  Motcoe,  a 
PoeoK  By  the  Rcv.  C.  ColUm^  A.  M. 
Author  of  ••  Hypocrisy.”  St.-cond  edition, 
with  extensive  athlitions,  8vo.  *2t.  6d. 
sewed. 

Oioa*Morul,  one  of  the  Minor 
F\Hma  of  Ossian,  iu  English  Verac. 
l9.  6d. 

Han4d  the  Dauntless,  a  Poem  in  Six 
taantoa.  By  the  AutlH>r  of  the  Bridal  of 
’l'rieraMio,tuulacap  8vo.  7a.  6d.  boards 

a 

roUTicat. 

Armata,  a  Fragment.  8vo.  8«.  6d 

On  the  Pm  sent  State  of  Public 
A  fairs,  8«<>.  3«  6d. 

Coraory  H  ota  on  the  App'tcation  of 
Public  sub^npiiona  in  piosiding  Ein* 
p'.oymeiit  and  Krliif  fur  the  Labouring 
Claapes ,  >11  a  Le  ter  In  the  Editor  ^ 
**  The  Tunes."  hy  a  Mimbri  of  the 
I'niycraity  oi  t)x6>rd.  Sy.*.  1«. 

The  Dangars  with  whinh  Great  Bn» 
uin  and  Irtlaod  aft  non  BMOMcd  by 


the  Demands  of  Insh  Roman  Cat^^ 
shown,  and  approved  trotn  Autheatk 
DvKuments.  8vo.  price  3s. 

A  View  of  the  Agricultural,  Gommer. 
cial,  and  Financial  Interests  of  C^lot. 
With  an  Appendix  ;  containing  snoit  sf 
the  prim-ipal  Laws  and  Usages  of  Iht 
Caudians  ;  Port  and  Cn»to  n-ho^SS  If. 
gniations  ;  Tables  of  Exports  and  1^. 
pons.  Public  R<  v<  nue  und  ExiK-odilais, 
8cc.  Ic.c.  By  Aniiiouy  liertolacci, 
late  Comptrolh  r*t;ciH!rat  of  Ciutoni, 
and  acting  Aii<liioi>eueial  of  Civil 
Accoimis  in  that  Colony.  With  .H,, 
of  the  Island,  trompileil  at  Colottb*, 
from  thn  Ul*  *>1  Surveys,  in  the  ym 
1813,  by  Capi.  Schneider,  Ceylon  Eagi. 
neer.  8vo.  18*. 

£xpi)sition  of  one  Principal  Caaiiif 
the  Naikmal  Distress,  perticularly  a 
Maiiutactnrint  Districts,  with  lonv 
Suggestions  tor  its  Keuioval.  Its. 
Is.  60. 

THIOLOCy. 

Sermons,  practical  and  occasions! { 
l)is'«flatioiis  ;  TranslalHuis,  incledisf 
New  Versions  of  Virgil  s  Bitcohca,aif 
of  Milton's  Defensio  St-cunda  ;  Scslsa 
Poems,  &.C.  fkc.  By  the  Rev.  Francu 
Wiangbam,  M.A.  P.  K.  S.  of  Triiilf 
Colh'ge,  Cambridge.  In  3  vols.  fvik 
price  21.  2s.  boards. 

Chrislian  Fj*says.  By  the  Res.  Si* 
inuel  Chailc*  Wilk*,  A.  M.  of  St.  IS* 
mund  Hail,  Oxford,  and  Curate  ef  SL 
Martin's,  F^xeter.  2  vols.  8vo.  14s. 

Sermons,  preached  in  the  Pariak 
Church  of  Kilmallic.  By  the  Rev.  Joka 
Ross,  A.  M.  8vo.  5s.  boards. 

Scripture  and  Reason  tiie  only  Tal 
of  Christian  Truth :  A  Serinou,  dali* 
vered  at  Ixwiii's  Head  M*‘etinf,  is 
Bristol,  Deceml)er22,  1816  i  and  gab* 
lishtd  at  the  Request  of  the  CongNfh 
tion.  r.y  John  Rowe.  12mo.  Is. 

Prayers  and  Mt  ditations,  *  straelil 
from  the  Journal  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Trimmer.  12mo.  3s.  bound,  or  IL  tX 
a  dozen. 

A  fc*"  Copies  are  prinindoit 
6oe  paper,  price  4s.  in  boaids. 

The  first  Discourse  of  a  SMOid' 
Vindication  of  tbe  Deity  and  Atoas* 
ment  of  Je>us,  including  T*stiaiOtNl 
from  the  most  celebrated  writers  nnM 
the  commencement  of  thi  ChristiaaBiS. 
By  the  Rev.  John  S.  Thoin^ui,  MtMW 
of  the  Fiench  and  Classical  S?hsA 
Kendal.  Is.  fid. 

A  S»ries  of  Dis  onrsra  00  the  Ck^ 
tiuo  Revelanon,  v  ewed  ill  C'*o«.eCli|i 
With  ibe^loderu  As'ioiiomy.  By  fb®* 
mat  Cbalmcrs,  O.  D.  Miolstev  of  iBi 
Trap  Cbuxnb,  Gla^govy*  8vo.  8s» 


